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Papers. 


THE  PRIMARY  DATA  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


“truth  belongs  to  god  and  inquiry  to  man.” 

BY  HENRY  H.  HOWORTH,  F.S.A. 

[Read  October  20,  1879.] 

T3HILOSOPHY,  which  originally  meant  the  love  of  disputation, 
^ has  for  its  object  the  verification  of  knowledge.  It  pro- 
fesses to  inquire  into  and  to  determine  the  conditions  upon  which 
truth  may  be  known,  and  to  define  the  limits  within  which  the 
human  mind  can  work.  Its  materials  range  themselves  under  two 
heads — the  subject  matter  of  knowledge,  and  the  process  by 
which  it  is  put  together.  The  former  is  the  special  province  of 
Metaphysics,  the  latter  of  Logic. 

In  the  rhetorical  language  of  Duns  Scotus,  Logic  is  the  art  of 
arts  and  the  science  of  sciences.  In  the  more  sober  prose  of  our 
own  day  it  has  been  described  by  some  as  a science  and  by  others 
as  an  art.  If  we  deem  with  some  that  the  province  of  Logic  is  to 
discover  and  formulate  the  laws  of  thought,  we  may  fairly  deem  it 
a science.  If  with  others  we  regard  it  as  laying  down  the  rules 
by  which  we  may  reason  correctly,  we  ought  more  justly  to  describe 
it  as  an  art.  It  was  a very  early  discovery  of  the  Greeks,  and 
one  elaborated  in  detail  by  Aristotle,  that  any  argument  or  rea- 
soning process  may  be  broken  up  into  a number  of  factors  linked 
together  in  a chain  all  similar  in  form  and  in  their  component 
parts.  Each  one  of  these  factors  it  was  seen  constitutes  a perfect 
argument  in  itself — an  argument  in  its  most  elementary  form. 
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Thus  it  follows  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  difference  between  a com- 
plex and  a simple  argument,  except  that  one  is  a chain  while  the 
other  is  a single  link.  Each  of  these  elements,  or  factors  of  these 
links,  constitutes  what  is  called  an  inference.  We  may  therefore 
take  it  as  an  elementary  fact  that  every . argument  consists  of  an 
inference  or  a series  of  inferences.  Let  us  carry  the  analysis  still 
further.  All  inferences  it  is  easily  seen  are  similar  in  form,  that  is 
to  say  are  made  up  of  similar  factors  in  a similar  manner.  Every 
inference  involves  the  granting  of  certain  data  which  afe  called 
premises,  and  the  inferring  of  a certain  conclusion  from  them. 
The  process  by  which  this  inference  is  made  is  what  we  call  rea- 
soning, and  the  art  of  drawing  inferences  correctly  is  in  fact  the 
art  of  logic. 

As  I have  said,  the  factors  that  make  up  every  inference 
consist  of  certain  premises  and  a conclusion.  These  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  elements  of  every  argument.  Before  we 
can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  whatever,  we  are  obliged,  by  the 
very  nature  of  things  and  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  to  grant 
something,  to  admit  something,  to  postulate  something ; and  so 
long  as  we  hold  by  any  conclusion,  we  can  only  do  so  by  anchoring 
it  firmly  to  its  premises.  We  are  bound  to  continue  admitting 
the  premises  as  long  as  we  claim  to  hold  the  conclusion,  as  we 
are  bound  to  retain  the  lower  story  of  a house  if  we  mean  the 
upper  stories  to  remain  standing.  We  cannot,  while  we  deem  the 
conclusion  irrefragable,  treat  the  premises  as  hypothetical  and 
doubtful ; or  even  worse,  as  some  keen  reasoners  have  done,  after 
reaching  some  conclusion  in  the  early  part  of  their  work  upon 
which  the  whole  of  their  argument  is  based,  find  themselves  in 
the  end  calling  in  question  the  premises  upon  which  that  conclu- 
sion is  founded,  and  thus  knocking  out  the  most  important  links 
in  the  chain,  and  yet  fancying  the  chain  holds  together  and  is 
continuous  as  at  first.  This  is  a frailty  of  very  many  reasoners, 
but  it  is  not  the  ‘frailty  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  attention 
to-night.  Everybody,  in  fact,  except  the  impossible  and  hypo- 
thetical sceptic  invoked  by  Mr.  Mill,  admits  that  wdthout  some- 
thing being  granted  nothing  can  be  proved.  This  is  admitted  by 
all  in  regard  to  individual  inferences  and  to  simple  arguments,  yet 
there  are  students  of  this  difficult  subject  who  argue  that  although 
no  inference  can  be  made  without  data,  yet  that  we  can  have  a 
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philosophy  without  assumptions;  and  not  long  ago  one  of  the 
acutest  and  most  original  thinkers  in  Lancashire  wrote  a work 
propounding  such  a philosophy.  By  some  hallucination  it  is  sup- 
posed that  although  every  link  in  the  chain  must  necessarily  have 
its  premises,  the  conclusion  of  one  link  being  the  premises  of  the 
next  one,  yet  that  tHe  chain  itself  need  have  no  ultimate  premises. 
Like  the  famous  tortoise  which  supports  the  universe,  it  need 
have  no  foothold  anywhere.  On  this  question  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  published  some  pregnant  sentences.  Speaking  of  empiricism, 
the  philosophy  of  experience,  which  has  so  long  dominated  over 
our  thinkers,  he  says  : — 

Throughout  its  argument  there  runs  the  tacit  assumption  that  there  may  be 
a philosophy  in  which  nothing  is  asserted  but  what  is  proved.  It  proposes  to 
admit  into  the  coherent  fabric  of  its  conclusions  no  conclusion  that  is  incapable 
of  being  established  by  evidence,  and  thus  it  takes  for  granted  not  only  that 
all  derivative  truths  may  be  proved,  but  also  that  proof  may  be  given  of  the 
truths  from  which  they  are  derived,  down  to  the  very  deepest.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal  to  recognize  some  fundamental  unproved  truth  is  that 
its  fabric  of  conclusions  is  left  without  a base.  Giving  proof  of  any  special 
proposition  is  assimilating  it  to  some  class  of  propositions  known  to  be  true. 
If  any  doubt  arises  respecting  the  general  proposition  cited  in  justification  of 
this  special  proposition,  the  course  is  to  shew  that  this  general  proposition  is 
deducible  from  a proposition  of  still  greater  generality,  and  if  pressed  for  proof 
of  such  still  more  general  proposition,  the  only  resource  is  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess. Is  this  process  endless  ? If  so,  nothing  can  be  proved.  The  whole 
series  of  propositions  depends  on  some  unassignable  proposition.  Has  the  pro. 
cess  an  end  ? If  so,  there  must  eventually  be  reached  a widest  proposition — 
one  which  cannot  be  justified  by  shewing  that  it  is  included  by  any  wider  one 
which  cannot  be  proved.  Or,  to  put  the  argument  otherwise : Every  inference 
depends  on  premises.  Every  premiss,  if  it  admits  of  proof,  depends  on  other 
premises ; and  if  the  proof  of  the  proof  be  continually  demanded,  it  must  either 
end  in  an  unproved  premiss*  or  in  the  acknowledgment  that  there  cannot  be 
reached  any  premiss  on  which  the  entire  series  of  proofs  depends.  Hence 
philosophy,  if  it  does  not  avowedly  stand  on  some  datum  underlying  reason, 
must  acknowledge  that  it  has  nothing  on  which  to  stand. 

John  Stuart  Mill  makes  the  same  admission  in  a few  important 
words  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  logic.  He  says  : “ We  never 
could  arrive  at  any  knowledge  by  reasoning  unless  something 
could  be  known  antecedently  to  all  reasoning;”  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  incontrovertible,  notwithstanding  the  paradoxes  of  some 
recent  writers,  that  if  we  insist  upon  nothing  being  taken  for 
granted  as  the  foundation  of  our  reasoning,  that  we  also  transcend 
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the  conditions  upon  which  reasoning  or  proof  is  possible,  and  that 
in  every  train  of  reasoning  we  necessarily  must  begin  with  certain 
assumptions  or  data  which  have  to  be  taken  for  granted  without 
being  proved.  This  conclusion,  however,  seems  to  imply  conse- 
quences which  are  hardly  sufficiently  recognized  by  writers  on 
logic,  nor  by  the  great  masters  of  the  art  whom  I have  quoted, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  be,  are  in  fact  ignored  by  them.  It  seems  to 
me  inevitable  that  we  must  accept  one  of  two  conclusions — either 
there  is  a class  of  propositions  which  are  incapable  in  themselves 
of  proof,  which  are  vouched  for  by  themselves  only,  and  which 
we  must  accept  without  question  as  incapable  of  being  analyzed 
further— -a  class  of  propositions  which  we  may  take  to  be  the  uni- 
versal postulates  of  all  reasoning,  the  substantive  atoms  of  thought 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  broken  up  any  further ; or  else  we 
must  allow  that  all  propositions  are  in  essence  alike,  all  of  them 
depend  upon  others,  and  in  accepting  any  of  them  as  the  basis  of 
our  reasoning,  we  are  merely  accepting  an  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional foundation  which  is  as  much  a matter  of  inference  as  the 
superstructure  we  have  built  upon  it,  that  although  necessary  to 
the  particular  argument  we  are  using,  and  consequently  making 
it  inevitable  that  if  we  tamper  or  question  or  doubt  them,  we  as 
inevitably  taint  in  the  same  way  every  subsequent  link  in  the 
chain  ; yet  they  have  no  higher  warranty  and  no  superior  foothold 
than  the  several  inferences  which  follow. 

These  two  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only  alternatives.  Either  our 
knowledge  consists  of  two  distinct  factors  differing  in  authority, 
in  origin,  and  in  kind,  namely,  immediate  and  mediate  know- 
ledge— knowledge  which  comes  to  us  directly  from  the  fountain 
source  and  mint  in  the  way  of  intuition,  or  knowledge  which  we 
acquire  by  inference;  the  former  incapable  of  proof,  the  latter 
the  subject  matter  of  proof ; the  former  incapable  of  further 
analysis,  the  latter  concrete  and  susceptible  of  analysis,  and  of  a 
verification  of  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  synthetically  put 
together,  or  its  factors  are  all  alike,  all  involving  inference,  all 
mediate  and  derived.  This  does  not  affect  the  main  question 
which  separates  the  empirical  from  the  intuitional  school  in 
philosophy.  Into  that  Sorbonian  bog  I do  not  propose  to  enter. 
The  frailty  I am  arguing  against  is  common  to  both  these  schools 
and  underlies  the  arguments  of  both. 
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I wish  you  to  clearly  understand  the  problem  that  I want  to 
illustrate.  Either  knowledge  consists  of  two  entirely  different 
elements,  one  of  which  is  capable  of  proof  and  the  other  is  not — 
one  of  which  is  the  matter  of  inference  and  the  other  is  not,  or 
else  all  knowledge  is  more  or  less  derivative  and  inferential,  all 
of  it  capable  of  being  analyzed  into  antecedent  forms.  The 
problem  is  one  of  interest  in  every  way,  since  upon  it  depends 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  philosophy  as  understood  by 
many  writers,  and  upon  it  certainly  depends  the  validity  of  a 
great  deal  of  reasoning  which  comes  before  us  with  very  high 
credentials. 

In  one  form  or  other  every  philosopher  known  to  me  makes  a 
distinction  between  certain  forms  of  knowledge  and  certain  others. 
Every  one  tacitly  or  otherwise  assumes  the  existence  of  imme- 
diate and  of  mediate  knowledge,  and  postulates  that  there  exists 
a kind  of  knowledge  in  which  there  is  no  inference,  and  which 
therefore  may  be  accepted  as  the  datum  or  data  upon  which  we 
can  argue  with  confidence.  Let  us  verify  this  by  one  or  two  quo- 
tations. Hallam,  in  describing  the  discoveries  of  Descartes,  sums 
up  the  opinions  of  the  majority  if  not  of  all  logicians  in  the  neat 
sentence  : “ Reasoning  would  be  interminable  if  it  did  not  find 
its  ultimate  limit  in  truths  which  it  cannot  prove.”  {Liter atu7'e  of 
Europe,  ii.,  455.) 

Sir  William  Hamilton  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote.  He 
takes  the  evidence  of  immediate  knowledge  for  granted  all 
through  his  works,  and  expressly  says  of  it  that  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  proof ; that  it  comes  before  us  with  no 
other  credentials  save  itself ; that  it  merely  reveals  itself,  and  not 
how  or  why  it  is;  for  if  it  revealed  the  reason  of  its  existence 
this  would  be  telatively  prior,  and  to  it  or  its  antecedent  must  we 
ascend  until  we  arrive  at  the  primary  fact  upon  which  it  rests. 
(Hamilton’s  Lectures,  i.,  270.) 

Mill  speaks  thus  ; — 

‘ ‘ That  we  must  know  something  immediately  or  intuitively  is  evident  if 
we  know  ahy thing,  for,”  as  he  elsewhere  says,  “what  we  know  mediately 
depends  for  its  evidence  on  our  previous  knowledge  of  something  else  ; unless, 
therefore,  we  knew  something  immediately,  we  could  not  know  anything 
mediately,  and  consequently  could  not  know  anything  at  all.” 

And  again,  in  another  place,  he  adds  : — 
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Truths  are  known  to  us  in  two  ways : Some  are  known  directly,  and  of 
themselves ; some  through  the  medium  of  other  truths  : the  former  are  the 
subject  of  intuition  or  consciousness,  the  latter  of  inference.  The  truths  known 
by  intuition  are  the  original  premises  from  which  all  others  are  inferred.  Our 
assent  to  the  conclusion  being  grounded  on  the  truth  of  the  premises,  we  never 
could  arrive  at  any  knowledge  by  reasoning,  unless  something  could  be  known 
antecedently  to  all  reasoning.  (Mill’s  Logic,  Introduction,  5.) 

In  the  passage  I shall  presently  quote  from  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
which  he  concludes  by  making  beliefs  the  primary  data  of  know- 
ledge, a similar  view  is  upheld.  If  this  view,  sustained  by  such 
great  names,  is  the  true  one,  then  assuredly  knowledge  rests  on  a 
basis  which  is  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  scepticism, 
for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  and  has  to  be  accepted 
nolens  volens  on  its  own  testimony  only ; and  philosophy  becomes 
not  only  possible,  but  a perfectly  simple  matter,  for  I take  it  that 
mere  inference  is  a very  mechanical  process,  which  has  few  rules 
and  can  be  easily  verified.  If  our  foundations  are  thus  firm  and 
solid,  there  need  not  be  much  fear  about  the  superstructure.  But 
is  this  quite  so  clear  as  it  is  assumed  to  be  generally  ? 

It  is  a very  singular  and  significant  fact  that  although  every 
philosopher  professes  to  admit  that  a portion  of  his  knowledge 
consists  of  primary  facts  or  data  which  are  not  the  subject  matter 
of  inference,  that  hardly  two  philosophers  agree  as  to  what  are  to 
be  deemed  primary,  and  nearly  every  one  treats  his  neighbour’s 
primary  datum  as  a derived  truth,  and  nearly  every  one  has  his 
peculiar  axioms  out  of  which  he  develops  his  structure  of 
knowledge,  deeming  them  primary  and  incapable  of  further 
analysis.  This  remarkable  divergence  upon  so  critical  a point  is 
assuredly  very  embarrassing  to  an  ingenuous  and  unsophisticated 
student,  and  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  there  are  any  absolutely 
primary  facts  at  all  or  not : facts  which  to  all  minds  under  all 
conditions  have  the  character  of  axioms,  or  whether  such  primary 
facts,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  not  different  and  distinct  for  each 
individual  mind,  are  not  the  necessities  of  each  individual  thinker, 
and  are  not  in  every  thinker  different  from  those  of  his  neigh- 
bour, are  really  relatively  and  not  absolutely  primary. 

In  this  inquiry  we  must  guard  ourselves  in  another  direction. 
As  Sir  William  Hamilton  said  : “ Errors  may  arise  by  attributing 
to  intelligence  as  necessary  or  original  data  what  are  only  con- 
tingent generalizations  from  experience,  and  consequently  make 
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no  part  of  its  complement  of  native  truths.”  Or,  as  Mr.  Mill 
said  : ‘‘  Many  of  the  facts  of  knowledge  which  are  deemed 
primary  and  ultimate  by  the  vulgar  are  so  deemed  because  they 
do  not  remember  the  time  when  they  did  not  know  or  believe 
them,  and  because  they  are  not  aware  in  what  manner  they  came 
by  the  belief.”  {Examination  of  Sir  Willianu Hamilton^ s Philo- 
sophy^ 141-)  We  must  therefore  be  sure  that  what  seems  to  us 
now  to  be  primary  was  always  so ; we  must  trace  not  merely  the 
topography,  but  also  the  genealogy  of  our  knowledge. 

This  aspect  of  the  matter,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  find 
philosophers  of  different  schools  disputing  the  validity  of  their 
neighbours’  test  of  a primary  truth,  makes  it  assuredly  a very  im- 
portant thing  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  test  at  all — any 
organon  by  which  we  can  discriminate  one. 

Inference  is  of  two  kinds,  and  has  given  rise  to  two  different 
forms  of  logic,  and  in  fact  to  two  different  schools  of  philosophy. 
One  form  of  inference  is  from  generals  to  particulars,  from  laws  to 
individual  examples  of  the  law,  from  principles  to  their  application. 
This  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  old  or  Aristotelian  logic,  and  is 
known  as  Syllogism  or  Ratiocination.  The  other  form  of  infe- 
rence is  from  particulars  to  particulars,  or  particulars  to  generals, 
from  a number  of  individual  cases  to  a law.  This  form  of  infe- 
rence is  known  as  Induction. 

In  accordance  with  this  division  we  find  two  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, one  of  which  is  based  on  an  axiom  or  a series  of  axioms 
propounding  some  wide  and  comprehensive  abstraction.  The 
other  system  is  founded  by  induction  on  a series  of  individual  ex- 
periences, of  individual  statements  of  fact.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
former  school  of  thought,  which  has  deemed  it  possible  to  evolve  a 
philosophy  by  postulating  some  very  generalized  expression  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  scheme,  and  making  it  support  the  whole 
fabric.  It  being  argued  that  it  is  impossible  to  question  the 
validity  of  such  a structure  legitimately  based  upon  one  great 
generalization  ; the  widest  generalization  the  mind  is  capable  of, 
which  men  may  accept  as  the  universal  ovum  or  seed  whence  all 
our  knowledge  can  be  developed,  the  fons  et  origo  of  all  philo- 
sophy. To  take  a crucial  example,  the  famous  Descartes  founded 
or  professed  to  found  the  Cartesian  philosophy  on  the  aphorism 
^Pogiio  ergo  sum'" — “I  think,  therefore  I am.”  On  this  he  attempted 
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to  build  up  all  his  knowledge.  Granting  that  such  a generalization 
could  possibly  be  a primary,  unconditioned  element  of  knowledge, 
in  no  sense  the  result  of  inference,  but  planted  substantively  on 
its  own  credentials,  incapable  of  analysis  into  anything  simpler, 
which  we  shall  shew  presently  could  not  be  the  case,  it  would  still 
be  vitiated  by  an  insuperable  objection.  An  objection  formu- 
lated with  his  usual  felicity  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  He  says  : — 

When  we  try  to  reduce  the  genesis  of  our  knowledge  to  scientific  ordi- 
nation, and  when  to  this  end  we  search  for  the  fundamental  fact,  the 
fact  on  which  all  knowledge  depends,  we  meet  the  difficulty  that  there  are 
apparently  several  facts  answering  to  the  description.  Personal  existence,  the 
existence  of  ideas,  of  consciousness,  of  beliefs ; these  look  equally  primordial ; 
each  seems  to  presuppose  one  or  more  of  the  others,  and  yet  each  in  turn  may 
be  assigned  with  some  plausibility  as  the  basis  of  the  others.  Personal  exis- 
tence may  be  held  the  most  certain  fact  of  all.  Yet  it  may  be  argued  that 
personal  existence  is  merely  a belief,  and  that  the  existence  of  belief  is  there- 
fore more  certain  than  personal  existence.  To  which  again  there  is  the  reply 
that  a belief  implies  something  believed,  and  that  this  something  believed  must 
be  antecedent  and  more  certain  than  the  belief.  . . . Thus  we  are  driven 

from  one  position  to  another  only  that  we  may  relinquish  that  for  a third, 
until  there  appears  no  alternative  but  to  assume  these  facts  to  be  equally 
fundamental,  to  be  on  the  same  plane  either  as  mutually  dependent  facts,  or 
as  different  aspects  of  the  same  fact.  ( Westminster  Review,  lx.,  517  and  18.) 

After  this  admirable  criticism  Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  immediately 
to  postulate  belief  as  the  foundation  and  support  of  all  other 
inferences.  Pro  tanto,  however,  he , destroys  the  effect  of  this 
postulate  when  he  says  that  all  our  beliefs  are  predications  con- 
cerning pre-existing  things,  sensations,  ideas,  consciousness;  that 
until  these  exist  there  can  be  no  predications  about  them, — no 
beliefs ; and  that  in  reasoning,  or  in  forming  beliefs,  we,  as  it 
were,  look  down  upon  and  inspect  these  sensations  and  ideas, 
and  observe  certain  of  their  properties  which  we  could  not  do 
unless  they  were  previously  there.  (A/.  518  and  519.)  But  we 
may  come  to  closer  quarters  with  this  subject,  and  dispute  the 
possibility  of  any  generalized  expression,  such  as  the  dictum  of 
Descartes,  having  the  characteristics  of  a primary  datum.  The 
matter  seems  so  plain  that  it  hardly  needs  arguing  at  all.  A very 
slight  analysis  of  our  knowledge  will  show  us  that  all  the  general 
expressions,  all  the  laws,  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  have  been 
gradually  abstracted  from  a number  of  particular  instances ; that 
the  very  terms  we  apply  to  them,  such  as  “ abstractions,”  “ gene- 
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ralizations,”  etc.,  etc.,  prove  that  they  are  the  result  of  much 
inference,  and  are  in  nowise  fundamental  factors  of  knowledge. 
These  are  always  concrete  and  not  abstract  propositions.  To  the 
child  abstractions  are  largely  unknown,  and  also  to  the  grown-up 
child,  or  savage ; and  it  has  become,  in  fact,  almost  an  axiom 
among  logicians  that  all  deduction,  all  syllogism,  which  consists 
of  inferring  particulars  from  generals  and  including  individual 
cases  in  laws  pre-supposes  a more  or  less  long  course  of  induc- 
tion. The  dictum  of  Descartes  and  similar  dictums  are  abstrac- 
tions of  so  complete  a character  that  each  one  is  supposed  to 
be  commensurable  in  its  comprehension  with  all  knowledge. 
Assuredly  such  an  abstraction  is  no  seed  which  we  plant  in  the 
ground  that  our  philosophic  tree  may  grow  out  of  it,  but  is  the 
harvested  grain  which,  after  long  toil  and  harass,  has  rewarded 
the  husbandman.  To  understand  the  proposition  requires  no 
mean  effort  of  a mature  mind,  and  it  does  not  answer  in  any 
sense  to  the  definition  of  a primary  datum  of  knowledge. 

Before  we  pass  on  let  us  consider  another  aspect  of  the 
problem  which  seems  to  have  taken  captive  some  thinkers. 
It  is  the  fashion  of  some  writers  to  cite  the  axioms  of  Euclid 
as  examples  of  primary  data  unconditioned  by  inference  and 
incapable  of  analysis.  On  this  subject  I prefer  to  quote  such 
a brilliant  mathematician  as  Sir  John  Herschel.  Speaking  of 
axioms,  he  says : “ They  are  a string  of  propositions  con- 
cerning space,  time,  force,  number,  and  every  other  magnitude 
susceptible  of  aggregation  and  subdivision.  Such  propositions, 
when  they  are  not  mere  definitions,  as  some  of  them  are,  carry 
their  inductive  origin  on  the  face  of  their  enunciation.”  Another 
great  mathematician  says : “ Geometry  is  thus  founded  likewise 
on  observation ; but  of  a kind  so  familiar  and  obvious,  that  the 
primary  notions  which  it  furnishes  might  seem  intuitive.”  While 
Mr.  Mill,  in  the  admirable  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Logic^  has  put  the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  The  axioms 
are,  in  fact,  mere  generalizations  from  experience ; and,  as  they 
cover  an  experience  which  is  not  only  very  wide,  but  also  very 
uniform,  they  have  acquired  the  character  of  necessary  truths. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  state  cases  where  their  universal 
truth  is  contingent  on  our  making  certain  limitations.  Thus,  if 
we  take  a pint  of  water  and  a pint  of  sulphuric  acid  and  mix  them 
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together,  we  shall  find  that  the  mixture  is  not  two  pints  in  bulk, 
but  less  than  two  pints.  That  is,  two  halves  are  less  than  a whole. 
Again,  if  we  have  a gas  in  a receiver  at  the  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres,  and  open  the  tap,  one-half  of  the  gas  will  escape, 
yet  the  remaining  half  will  equal  in  bulk  the  original  whole. 
Again,  if  we  fill  a receiver  with  hydrogen  as  full  as  it  will  hold 
at  ordinary  pressures,  we  can  turn  on  a tap  which  shall  pour  in 
as  much  nitrogen  as  the  receiver  would  hold  if  empty.  That  is, 
one  gas,  although  filling  the  receiver,  will  not  exclude  any  of  the 
other  gas,  or  in  effect  two  things  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
fill  the  same  space. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  so  qualify  our  descriptions  of  these  ex- 
periments as  to  make  them  come  within  our  axiom;  but  it  is  really 
by  sophisticating  our  terms  and,  at  least  superficially,  we  have 
here  exceptions  to  our  axioms  shewing  them  not  to  be  necessarily 
universal^  but  only  universal  in  our  experience ; and  if  we  turn  to 
force  and  its  laws,  and  not  matter,  we  shall  find  that  our  axioms 
are  still  less  universal  in  their  application.  To  revert  to  our  ori- 
ginal position.  It  is  clear  that,  take  what  datum  we  will,  it  is  a 
futile  matter  to  set  up  the  pyramid  of  knowledge  on  its  apex — an 
apex  consisting  of  some  general  proposition  which  shall  have  the 
character  of  an  immediate  and  not  a mediate  fact  of  knowledge, 
for  none  such  exists.  The  wider  and  more  comprehensive  our 
general  fact,  and  the  more  tempting  therefore  to  make  it  the  basis 
of  our  inverted  pyramid,  the  more  induction  does  it  imply,  and 
consequently  the  less  is  it  a primary  datum  of  knowledge. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  school  of  philosophy  to  which  I 
referred,  and  of  which  the  best  modern  representative  is  John 
Stuart  Mill.  The  great  feature  of  Mr.  Mill’s  magnum  opus  (his 
Logic)  is  the  insistence  upon  inductive  logic  being  the  only  fertile 
logic,  being  the  basis  of  all  other  logic ; and  upon  deductive  and 
syllogistic  logic  being  in  fact  based  upon  results  obtained  by  induc- 
tion. He  therefore  was  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  basing 
his  philosophy  on  a wide  generalization,  on  a comprehensive 
term.  To  him  the  elements  of  knowledge  were  particular  cases, 
particular  experiences,  out  of  which  laws  and  generalizations  are 
evolved  by  long  processes  of  inference.  So  far  his  position  seems 
incontrovertible.  Anyone  who  has  tracked  out  with  any  patience 
the  genesis  of  thought  in  any  particular  mind  will  agree  in  his 
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conclusion  that  the  ultimate  factors  of  knowledge  are  particulars 
and  not  generals,  and  that  induction  and  not  deduction  is  the  root 
of  our  tree  of  knowledge. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  deferentially  part  company  with  him. 
Although  he  saw  that  the  Cartesian  and  all  similar  systems  were 
based  on  a false  notion  of  the  genesis  of  thought,  he  was  none 
the  less  an  advocate  for  the  existence  of  immediate  as  distinct 
from  mediate  knowledge.  His  own  words  are  : 

That  we  must  know  some  things  immediately  is  evident  if  we  know  any- 
thing, for  what  we  know  mediately  depends  for  its  evidence  on  our  previous 
knowledge  of  something  else.  Unless,  therefore,  we  knew  something  imme- 
diately we  could  not  know  anything  mediately,  and,  consequently,  could  not 
know  anything  at  all.  {Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton' s Philosophy, 
126-7.) 

Mr.  Mill’s  position  is  naturally  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
rival  school.  We  admit  that  the  mind  in  its  early  stages  of  growth 
only  deals  with  particulars,  with  concrete  and  not  abstract  factors. 
If  there  be  immediate  factors  of  knowledge,  therefore  they  must 
be  of  this  individual  and  not  of  an  abstract  nature.  But  we,  in 
fact,  hold  that  Mr.  Mill’s  position  when  duly  analyzed  is  as  unstable 
as  that  of  the  rival  school  of  Philosophy.  Let  us  first  see  what 
he  claims  and  defines  to  be  immediate  factors  of  knowledge. 
These  he  limits  to  the  facts  of  consciousness — the  mind’s  own 
acts  and  affections.  {Id.  126-132.)  He  then  goes  on  to  enlarge 
on  the  difficulty  of  discovering  and  of  reaching  these  in  their 
elementary  form  : 

We  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  ascertain  by  any  direct  process  what  con- 
sciousness told  us  at  the  time  when  its  revelations  were  in  their  pristine  purity. 
It  only  offers  itself  to  our  inspection,  as  it  exists  now,  when  those  original 
revelations  are  overlaid  and  buried  under  a mountainous  heap  of  acquired 
notions  and  perceptions.  {Id.  145  and  6.) 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty,  however,  he  speaks  in  no  hesitating 
terms  about  the  existence  of  such  original  data : 

Truths  are  known  to  us  in  two  ways.  Some  are  known  directly  and  of 
themselves ; some  through  the  medium  of  other  truths.  The  former  are  the 
subject  of  intuition  or  consciousness ; the  latter  of  inference.  The  truths  known 
by  intuition  are  the  premises  from  which  all  others  are  inferred.  Our  assent 
to  the  conclusion  being  grounded  on  the  truth  of  the  premises,  we  never  could 
arrive  at  any  knowledge  by  reasoning,  unless  something  could  be  known  ante- 
cedently to  all  reasoning.  (Mill’s  Logic,  5.) 
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He  then  goes  on  to  limit  these  intuitions  to  the  mind’s  acts  and 
feelings.  Whatever  I am  conscious  of  feeling,  whatever  I can 
express  by  a verb  attached  to  the  pronoun  I,  is  with  him  a primary 
fact,  viz.,  consciousness — I eat,  I love,  I think,  I remember,  I will 
do,  etc.  At  first  sight,  this  position  seems  reasonable  ; but  let  us 
get  somewhat  closer,  and  consult  Mr.  Mill  at  another  page. 

But  we  may  fancy  that  we  see  or  feel  what  we  in  reality  infer.  A truth,  or 
supposed  truth,  which  is  really  the  result  of  a very  rapid  inference,  may  seem 
to  be  apprehended  intuitively.  It  has  long  been  agreed  by  thinkers  of  the 
most  opposite  schools  that  this  mistake  is  actually  made  in  so  familiar  an 
instance  as  that  of  the  eyesight.  There  is  nothing  of  which  we  appear  to 
ourselves  to  be  more  directly  conscious  than  the  distance  of  an  object  from  us. 
Yet  it  has  long  been  ascertained  that  what  is  perceived  by  the  eye  is  at  most 
nothing  more  than  a curiously  coloured  surface.  That  when  we  fancy  we  see 
distance,  all  we  really  see  is  certain  variations  of  apparent  size  and  degrees  of 
faintness  of  colour.  That  our  estimate  of  the  object’s  distance  from  us  is  the 
result  partly  of  a rapid  inference  from  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying 
the  adjustment  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye  to  objects  unequally  remote 
from  us,  and  partly  of  a comparison  made  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  we  are 
unconscious  of  making  it  between  the  size  and  colour  of  the  object  as  they 
appear  at  the  time  and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  same,  or  of  similar  objects 
as  they  appeared  when  close  at  hand,  or  when  their  degree  of  remoteness  was 
known  by  other  evidence.  The  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye,  which 
seems  so  like  intuition,  is  thus  in  reality  an  inference  grounded  on  experience ; 
an  inference,  too,  which  we  learn  to  make,  and  which  we  make  with  more  and 
more  correctness  as  our  experience  increases,  though  in  familiar  cases  it  takes 
place  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  exactly  on  a par  with  those  perceptions  of  sight 
which  are  really  intuitive — our  perceptions  of  colour.  (Mill’s  Logic,  vol.  i.,  6-7.) 

All  this  may  be  true ; but  assuredly  Mr.  Mill  should  have  carried 
his  analysis  further.  Hobbes,  the  famous  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury,  long  ago  probed  the  real  issue  to  the  root,  although 
he  saw  not  its  application.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Mill  apparently  shrank  from  defining  his  position  in  regard  to  this 
fundamental  question ; and  I can  nowhere  find  that  he  gives  an 
example,  or  enables  us  to  discover  what  he  really  understood  by 
a primary  fact  unconditioned  by  any  inference. 

I believe  most  implicitly  that  there  is  no  such  fact  to  be  found 
anywhere,  that  however  simple  and  unconditioned  it  may  appear, 
every  thought  is  more  or  less  composed  of  inferences ; that  we 
cannot  reach  any  nucleus  or  germ  which  is  free  from  inference, 
nor  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  any  unconditioned  factor  or 
kernel  of  knowledge  directly  presented  by  sense  or  intuition. 
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Take  the  very  simplest  fact  we  can  concentrate  our  attention 
upon,  and  which  at  first  seems  incapable  of  further  analysis,  and 
standing  apart  from  all  inference,  a feeling  say  of  heat  or  cold,  an 
impression  of  shape  or  colour,  and  we  shall  find  that  there  is  one 
inference  at  least  which  we  cannot  separate  from  it.  We  can  only 
comprehend  a thought  by  defining  it,  i.e.^  by  noting  its  difference  to 
some  other  thought.  Hobbes  showed  long  ago  that  this  act  of  defi- 
nition or  separation,  the  recognition  of  a change  from  one  thought 
to  another,  is  connected  with  the  very  first  act  of  consciousness. 

When  I say  I see  red,  I mean  much  more  than  the  simple 
affirmation ; I also  mean  I do  not  see  “ not  red.”  How  much  is 
contained  in  the  latter  phrase  depends  on  the  amount  of  my 
experience.  If  my  experience  is  a wide  one,  “ not  red  ” will  com- 
prehend a great  deal  and  vice-versa.  This  is  obvious  enough,  for 
although  we  cannot  define  or  isolate  anything  absolutely,  that  is, 
without  at  the  same  time  defining  or  isolating  it  from  something 
else,  we  are  not,  of  course,  limited  to  one  thing  for  comparison  ; 
we  may  change  our  object  of  comparison  indefinitely.  The  con- 
trast may  be  indefinitely  varied.  One  child  first  distinguishes 
red  by  contrasting  it  with  green,  another  with  blue,  etc.,  etc. ; but 
in  all  cases  the  thought  must  be  grasped  as  the  complement  of 
some  other  thought.  I therefore  hold  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  immediate  facts  of  knowledge,  of  primary  data  differing 
from  the  rest  of  our  knowledge  in  being  substantive  and  uncon- 
ditioned, but  that  all  our  data  involve  inference.  This  is  a very 
important  conclusion.  It  takes  away  all  that  basis  of  absolute 
certitude  which  is  the  Jack-o’-Lantern  of  philosophy.  It  insists 
upon  every  philosopher  justifying  his  premises  as  well  as  his  in- 
ferences ; but  it  does  more  than  this.  If  it  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  must  have  data  for  our  arguments,  and  if  we  cannot 
grasp  any  data  which  are  not  subject  to  inference,  it  follows  that 
all  our  arguments  are  in  fact  based  on  a tentative  foundation,  and 
it  becomes  more  or  less  easy  for  sophistical  reasoners  to  build  up 
a very  plausible  structure  in  one  chapter,  and  in  a subsequent  one 
to  treat  his  original  premiss  as  a subject  of  analysis.  That  is  to 
detach  the  bricks  from  the  foundation  of  his  building,  and  make 
believe  that  the  building  still  stands.  While  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  that  however  tentative  our  data  are,  we  cannot  question 
them  without  destroying  our  conclusion. 
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Again,  if  the  analysis  we  have  given  is  the  correct  one,  it 
follows  that  if  we  are  to  trace  the  river  of  knowledge  to  its  source, 
we  can  only  do  so  by  following  back  our  memory,  our  record  of 
experience  to  the  days  of  our  childhood.  If  we  could  ascend  to 
the  time  when  the  mind  was  a tahiila  rasa,  if  it  ever  were  so,  and 
discover  how  knowledge  grew  in  it,  seize  upon  the  first  impression 
it  received,  then  upon  the  second,  and  so  on,  we  might  perhaps  for 
that  individual  mind  construct  a linear  arrangement  of  knowledge. 
This  however  would  not  be  a genealogical  arrangement  in  which 
each  idea  grew  naturally  out  of  a previous  one,  but  a calendar  of 
experience,  and  such  a calendar  would  be  different  for  every  mind, 
as  the  experience  of  every  mind  is  different — differently  rooted  and 
differently  grown.  What  one  mind  acquires  among  its  elementary 
lessons,  another  learns  only  in  mature  age.  The  axiom  of  one 
is  the  laboured  logical  conclusion  of  another. 

We  cannot  trace  in  the  web  of  thought  any  continuous  thread 
by  which  the  course  of  the  shuttle  may  be  followed.  The  pattern 
is  rather  that  of  a felted  fabric,  in  which  every  portion  merges  into 
its  neighbour.  Our  philosophy  stands  not  upon  one  primitive 
foundation-stone,  but  upon  many  which  are  closely  interlinked, 
and  we  must  always  beware  that,  in  analyzing  one  of  these  base- 
stones,  we  do  not  jeopardize  the  stability  of  our  building.  This, 
again,  affords  ample  assistance  to  those  who  indulge  in  metaphy- 
sical jugglery,  for  it  seems  plausible  sometimes  to  build  up  one 
pillar  with  the  debris  of  its  neighbour,  and  to  make  the  base  of 
one  the  capital  of  another.  On  a future  occasion  you  may  perhaps 
allow  me  to  give  some  concrete  examples  of  this  jugglery;  at 
present  it  must  suffice  to  have  shown  that  we  cannot  collect  a 
class  of  primaeval,  substantive  axioms  to  put  at  the  base  of  our 
philosophic  induction  which  have  a greater  warranty  than  all 
other  knowledge,  nor  isolate  any  fact  of  knowledge  from  inference ; 
to  have  shown  in  fact  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  immediate 
factors  of  knowledge;  but  that  every  argument,  every  train  of 
reasoning,  every  form  of  philosophy,  is  based  on  tentative  premises. 


THE  LIBRARIES  OF  LANCASHIRE 
AND  CHESHIRE, 


EITHER  the  time  nor  the  materials  are  available  for  a 


complete  historical  view  of  the  libraries  of  the  two  coun- 
ties, and  all  that  can  be  done  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  various  developments  of  public  libraries  in  this 


Doubtless  the  monastic  houses  here,  as  elsewhere,  had  their 
' libraries  and  scriptorm.  When  Whalley,  Cockersand,  Vale  Royal, 
and  other  monastic  establishments  were  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity,  there  were  among  the  monks  here  and  there  at  least 
a few  good  souls,  with  a taste  for  literature,  even  if  it  took  no 
higher  form  than  the  queer  stories  collected  by  Joha  Bromyard, 
for  the  embellishment  of  mediaeval  sermons.  These  monastic 
libraries  have  all  passed  away,  and  the  books  for  the  most  part 
have  either  been  destroyed  or,  if  preserved  in  modern  collections, 
retain  no  memorials  of  their  former  homes.  The  only  note  on  the 
subject  amongst  my  own  papers  is  a reference  to  a volume  in  the 
Rawlinson  MS.,  c.  17,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Cockersand. 

Leaving  this  ground  of  dubious  and  barren  antiquarian  re- 
search, we  shall  find  that  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  possess  at 
least  average  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  libraries  that 
came  into  being  after  the  reformation.  The  cathedral  church  and 
parochial  libraries,  the  associated  effort  of  the  subscription  library, 
the  scholastic  collections  of  grammar  schools  and  colleges,  and 
finally  the  free  town  libraries,  are  all  represented  in  this  district. 


By  William  e.  a.  axon. 


[Read  November  3rd,  1S79.] 
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It  will  surprise  no  one  who  knows  the  history  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  learn  that  in  libraries,  as  in  other  matters,  the  develop- 
ment has  been  chiefly  in  the  present  century.  The  libraries  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  base  their  claim  to  consideration  on  the 
utility  of  their  present,  and  the  promise  of  their  future,  and  not 
to  any  shadowy  glory  of  their  past. 

Mr.  Botfield  has  left  an  interesting  notice  of  the  Cathedral 
Library  of  Chester.  It  contained  comparatively  few  early  printed 
books,  but  many  editions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  These  ranged  from  the  fathers  to  the  poetic  literature 
of  France  and  Italy.  A copy  of  Hesychii  Lexicon^  from  the  press 
of  Aldus  (1524),  contained  a memorandum  by  one  who  had  twice 
read  through  that  ponderous  tome  of  discontinuous  classical  litera- 
ture. “Bishop  Keene,  it  appears,  pitying  the  forlorn  condition  of 
the  chapter  library,  and  having  some  tomes  too  ponderous  for 
removal,  upon  his  own  translation  from  Chester  to  Ely,”  gave 
nearly  fifty  volumes  to  the  library.  The  mixed  motives  for  his 
generosity  might  easily  be  paralleled  by  more  recent  experiences 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  libraries.* 

Mr.  Edwards  gives  a doleful  account  of  the  library,  say  twenty 
years  ago,  and  maintains  that  it  was  a strictly  public  library.  Dean 
Arderne  having  in  1691  bequeathed  his  books  and  part  of  his 
estate  as  the  beginning  of  a public  library  for  the  clergy  and  the 
city.t 

Manchester  became  a cathedral  city  at  so  recent  a period  that 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  no  collection  of  books 
of  any  moment  in  the  possession  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  There 
is  now  the  nucleus  of  a library  presented  by  the  canons  for  the 
private  use  of  the  establishment.  The  old  monastic  guild,  which 
in  the  fifteenth  century  had  spiritual  charge  of  the  town,  would 
doubtless  possess  books,  but  the  only  one  of  which  the  memory 
remains  is  a selection  from  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  which  was 
bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Langley  in  1436.  The  old  church  of 
Manchester  was,  however,  the  scene  of  an  early  attempt  at  a free 
town  library.  In  1636,  the  Stanley  Chapel  was  set  aside,  by  the 

* Notes  on  the  Cathedral  Libraries  of  England,  by  Beriah  Botfield,  Lond., 

'849>  P-  55- 

t Memoirs  of  Libraries,  I.,  709. 
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consent  of  Lord  Strange,  afterwards  the  “martyr  earl,”  and  in 
1653  the  Jesus  Chantry  was  given  as  the  receptacle  of  a collection 
of  books  bequeathed  by  John  Prestwich,  B.D.,  a Fellow  of  All 
Souls’,  Oxford.  The  most  interesting  circumstance  is  that  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  this  building  was  charged  upon  the 
local  rates,  as  Mr.  James  Croston  has  shown  by  extracts  from  the 
court  leet  records.*  The  quality  of' the  books  may  be  judged  by 
the  catalogue,  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey,  and  printed  in 
Notes  and  Queries  of  1877.  The  library  was  augmented  by  a 
bequest  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  who  left  ;^2oo  to  be  spent  in 
godly  books  for  the  churches  of  Manchester  and  Bolton,  and  the 
chapels  of  Turton,  Walmsley,  and  Gorton.  At  Gorton  there  still 
remain  fifty-six,  and  at  Turton  fifty-two,  volumes  thus  presented  j 
but  the  church  libraries  of  Manchester  and  Bolton  have  dis- 
appeared. There  was  a collection  at  Ribchester,  which  included 
some  classical  books,  but  not  one  now  remains.  When  the  pre- 
sent President  of  the  Chetham  Society  was  there,  many  years  ago, 
there  remained  a heap  of  tattered  volumes,  which  were  offered  to 
him  for  the  trouble  of  taking  away  ! He  was  content,  however, 
with  a copy  of  Silius  Italicus,  as  a memorial  of  the  bygone  glories 
of  the  place.  There  are  church  libraries  at  Burnley,  Cartmel, 
Nantwich,  and  probably  other  places.  At  Leyland,  Foxe’s  Martyrs 
and  Gibson’s  Preservative  remain,  probably  the  remnant  of  a 
small  chained  library. 

To  the  class  of  church  libraries  we  must  assign  the  small  but 
highly-interesting  collection  founded  at  Halton,  in  Cheshire,  by 
Sir  John  Chesshyre,  in  1733,  for  the  use  of  the  incumbent.  The 
founder  desires  “that  learned  men  maybe  encouraged  to  advance 
their  knowledge  by  a friendly  communication,”  and  ordains  that 
they  shall  have  access  on  two  days  of  the  week.  The  library 
is  chiefly  theological,  but  includes  a fine  copy  of  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon  and  Rymer’s  Foedera.  There  are  about  five  hundred 
volumes.  + 

The  Bible  Christian  Church,  Salford,  possesses  about  two 
thousand  volumes,  including  Walton’s  Polyglot,  and  a number 

* The  First  Free  Library  in  Manchester,  by  James  Croston,  F.S.A. 
Manchester,  1878,  8vo.,  pp.  29. 

t A fuller  account  by  the  present  writer  appears  in  the  Library  Journal, 

IV.,  35. 
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of  works  representing  the  mystical  element  in  theology  and 
philosophy.  They  were  bequeathed  by  the  founder  of  the  Bible 
Christians,  the  Rev.  William  Cowherd. 

In  the  Friends’  Meeting  House,  in  Manchester,  there  is  a 
library  which,  although  it  extends  only  to  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  volumes,  contains  many  of  the  rarest  tracts  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  a denomination  that  for  more  than  two 
centuries  has  been  forward  in  all  good  works.  In  addition  to 
this  Midgley  Library,  there  is  a larger  library  containing  a good 
collection  of  Friends’  literature,  chiefly  in  modern  editions. 

There  are  several  Bray  libraries  in  the  two  counties.* 

Sunday  schools  have  been  an  important  educational  agency 
both  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  no  school  is  complete 
without  its  library.  These  are  generally  very  small,  the  largest 
not  exceeding  four  thousand  volumes,  and  too  often  leave  a good 
deal  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  quality.  Whoever  induces  the 
religious  world  to  make  a better  provision  for  the  mental  food  of 
the  young  lambs  that  are  brought  into  the  Sunday  school  fold 
will  do  a good  work.  Books  of  great  value  are,  however,  occa- 
sionally found  in  these  collections.  Thus  Cross  Street  Unitarian 
School  possesses  a copy  of  Walton’s  Polyglot  + The  library  attached 
to  Peter  Street  Schools,  Manchester,  is  remarkable  for  its  collec- 
tions illustrative  of  the  rise  of  Swedenborgianisra  in  England. 

The  Sunday  school  libraries  of  Manchester  and  Salford  will 
contain  about  ninety  thousand  volumes.  Liverpool  and  Chester 
will  probably  contain  about  the  same  proportion. 

The  Burnley  Grammar  School  has  about  one  thousand  volumes, 
bequests  from  the  Rev.  Edmund  Townley  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Halstead.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  carefully  kept ; and 
nine  years  ago  my  lamented  friend,  Mr.  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  described 
them  as  being  in  a dilapidated  condition.  J 

Hawkshead  Grammar  School  contains  a library  founded  in  the 

* See  Transactions  Library  Association,  1878,  p.  150. 

+ I have  been  informed  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  that  this,  although 
entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  school  libraiy,  is  the  property  of  the  trustees  of 
the  chapel,  who  are  also  the  custodians  of  the  original  MS.  minute?  of  the 
Presbyterian  classis  which  met  in  Manchester  during  the  Commonwealth. 

i Transactions  Historic  Society  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1870.  VoL  X., 
P-  31- 
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seventeenth  century  by  Daniel  Rawlinson  and  others.  There  are 
about  one  thousand  and  eighty  volumes,  including  the  Bible  that 
once  belonged  to  Archbishop  Sandys,  the  founder  of  the  school.  * 

The  Grammar  School  Library  of  Leigh  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey,  F.S.A.  It  was  founded  by  Ralph  Pilling,  the  head 
master,  in  1719;  and  there  now  remain  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  volumes,  mostly  divinity  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
most  interesting  object  in  the  collection  is  a book  containing  the 
autograph  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

Goosnargh  School  has  a small  library,  established  about  1840. 

The  name  of  Humphrey  Chetham  has  already  been  mentioned. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  library  bearing  his  name,  and  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  has  been  freely  open  to  all  comers.  This 
collection  now  contains  about  forty  thousand  volumes,  including 
a few  fine  MSS.  and  much  material  for  local  history.  The  strength 
of  the  library  is  in  its  older  theological  and  classical  literature.  Its 
defects  are  in  the  modern  apparatus  of  learning.  It  has  helped 
several  generations  of  Lancashire  men,  for  there  is  probably 
scarcely  a man  connected  with  the  county  who  is,  in  the  founder’s 
words,  “ well  affected  to  literature,”  who  is  not  under  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  munificent  spirit  of  Humphrey  Chetham.  It  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  augmented  by  the  private  library  of 
John  Byrom,  verse  writer  and  stenographer,  which  was  bequeathed 
by  his  grand-niece.  Miss  Atherton.  The  Chetham  Library  is 
housed  in  one  of  the' few  remains  of  old  Manchester,  its  home 
having  been  formerly  the  residence  of  the  mediaeval  barons,  and 
afterwards  of  the  sacred  guild  or  college  having  charge  of  the  old 
church.  Chetham  has  found  imitators  in  his  bibliothecal  liberality 
in  our  own  day,  as  the  names  of  Brown,  Mayer,  Langworthy, 
Taylor,  Chadwick,  Atkinson,  and  Winnard  will  show.  These 
later  benefactors  have,  however,  wisely  tried  to  make  their  bene- 
factions supplement,  and  not  supplant,  the  public  spirit  needed 
for  the  success  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts. 

Dr.  Shepherd’s  Library  at  Preston  was  bequeathed  to  the  town 
in  1759.  Dr.  Shepherd  left  also  about  1,2 00  as  an  endowment 
fund.  Any  additional  cost  of  the  institution  has  been  defrayed 
out  of  the  rates.  It  is  a very  interesting  library,  and,  owing  to 

* Transactions  Historic  Society  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1865.  Vol.  V., 

p.  158. 
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the  tastes  and  profession  of  its  founder,  contains  an  unusual 
number  of  early  printed  books  and  medical  literature. 

The  century  between  1750  and  1850  may  be  broadly  charac- 
terized as  the  period  of  associated  effort.  Subscription  libraries 
arose  in  Rochdale,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  towns.  The 
Liverpool  library,  still  in  existence,  dates  from  1756  or  1757;  the 
first  subscription  library  of  Manchester  arose  about  the  same  date, 
that  of  Warrington  in  1760,  and  of  Rochdale  in  1770.  This  was 
practically  amalgamated  with  the  Free  Library  in  1876.  The 
same  judicious  course  has  been  taken  at  Chester. 

The  Manchester  Athenaeum  has  an  individuality  of  its  own  that 
claims  specific  mention.  Its  members  enjoy  a large  circulating 
library  and  all  the  advantages  of  a modern  club  for  a subscription 
which  does  not  exceed  a penny  a day.  In  addition  to  a good 
general  modern  English  library,  it  possesses  small  but  carefully- 
made  collections  of  the  classics  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  Other  developments  of  this  spirit  of  associated  action  may 
be  seen  in  the  Mechanics’  and  similar  institutions.  These  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  town.  The 
library  department  of  these  social  and  educational  foundations  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  features.  The 
union  of  institutes  had  at  one  time  an  itinerating  collection  of  books 
selected  with  considerable  care,  and  circulating  in  places  destitute 
of  a library  or  needing  to  have  its  local  resources  supplemented 
by  these  peripatetic  teachers. 

For  a century  at  least  various  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
have  been  distinguished  by  societies  of  artizan  naturalists,  in 
some  cases  the  possessors  of  small  but  valuable  and  useful  libraries, 
of  course  relating  chiefly  to  botany  and  the  kindred  sciences.  A 
good  type  of  this  class  is  at  Mossley,  in  Cheshire,  where  the  arti- 
zans  have  clubbed  together  for  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  Darwin 
and  other  modern  naturalists. 

A special  feature  of  Lancashire  are  the  libraries  owned  by  the 
Co-operative  Societies. 

The  demand  for  higher  education  in  the  present  century  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  a variety  of  collegiate  institutions.  The 
Owens  College  has  a library  which,  if  not  yet  as  large  as  could  be 
desired,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  already  important  from  its 
acquisition  by  bequest  of  the  late  Bishop  Lee’s  library.  It  has 
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also  an  endowment  left  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Darbishire,  for  filling 
up  deficiencies  in  theology,  history,  and  literature.  The  Lanca- 
shire Independent  College  possesses  a collection  of  some  interest; 
and  other  denominational  institutions  of  a similar  character  have 
libraries  which,  if  wisely  managed,  will  aid  the  student  as  much 
or  more  than  the  professor  can  do.  In  this  connection  may  be 
named  the  libraries  for  special  studies,  of  which  the  Medical 
Library  and  the  Radford  Library,  both  at  Manchester,  may  be 
taken  as  good  types. 

Free  town  libraries  are  more  general  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
than  in  any  other  counties.  The  Public  Libraries  Act  became  law 
in  1850;  but  Liverpool  obtained  a special  act  in  1852,  and  War- 
rington and  Salford  had  already  commenced  operations  under 
the  Museums  Act  of  1845.  There  are  now  municipal  libraries 
at  Birkenhead,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Chester,  Clitheroe,  Darwen, 
Heywood,  Liverpool,  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  Preston,  Roch- 
dale, Southport,  Salford,  Stockport,  Warrington,  and  Wigan. 
These  town  libraries  vary  greatly  in  size,  the  smallest  being 
that  of  Clitheroe,  which  has  about  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes ; whilst  the  largest  are  those  of  Man- 
chester, which  has  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  six  volumes,  Liverpool  which  has  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  and  Salford, 
which  has  seventy  thousand  volumes.  The  foundation  of  these 
institutions  has  been  the  occasion  of  a good  deal  of  public  spirit. 
At  Manchester  a sum  of  12,823  was  raised  for  the  purchase  of 
building  and  books.  Liverpool  has  received  the  gift  of  a noble 
library  building  from  Sir  William  Brown,  a valuable  natural  history 
collection  from  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  an  art  gallery  from  Sir  A. 
B.  Walker,  and  contents  of  the  splendid  Mayer  Museum  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Mayer’s  gift  has  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  by  far  the  most  generous  donation  made  to  the  public  in 
the  present  century.  Mr.  Mayer,  who  has  been  so  splendid 
a benefactor  to  Lancashire,  has  not  forgotten  the  sister  county. 
In  the  little  village  of  Bebbington,  where  he  resides,  he  has 
founded  and  maintains  a library,  of  which  a catalogue  was  printed 
in  1876,  when  the  institution  was  ten  years  old.  It  contains  a 
fair  selection  of  readable  modern  books  in  history,,  science, 
fiction,  with  a greater  sprinkling  of  archaeological  books  and 
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pamphlets  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a library  of  the  same 
size  and  established  under  other  auspices.  The  people  of  Beb- 
bington  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  public  spirit  which  has 
placed  these  works  so  freely  at  their  disposal.  The  building  and 
books  of  the  Macclesfield  Library  were  presented  to  that  town  by 
Mr.  David  Chadwick,  M.P. ; the  Atkinson  Library  and  Art 
Gallery  at  Southport  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  Atkinson.  At 
Wigan  the  building  was  constructed  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  and  the  books  bought  from  a bequest  left  by  the  late  Dr. 
Winnard.  Salford  found  a generous  benefactor  in  Mr.  E.  R. 
Langworthy,  whose  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  museum  and  library 
of  that  town  amounted  to  ;^2o,ooo.  The  resources  of  the  town 
libraries  vary  as  much  as  their  size.  The  annual  cost  is  at  Liver- 
pool ;^i  1,448,  Manchester  ;^io,824,  Salford  ^^3,200,  Bolton 
Chester  ;^732,  Preston  Rochdale  ^^1,040.  In 

the  smaller  towns  the  amount  of  the  rate  now  levied  is  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  libraries  in  an  efficient  condition. 

The  quality  of  the  collections  is  necessarily  very  diverse.  The 
smaller  ones  can  only  aim  at  presenting  the  general  outlines  of 
our  own  literature,  with  such  current  books  as  happen  to  be 
affecting  the  public  mind  or  the  public  curiosity  at  the  moment. 
Institutions  of  the  magnitude  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  aim  at 
a more  encyclopaedic  completeness.  In  some  cases  the  town 
library  has  either  arisen  from  or  incorporated  with  itself  an  older 
subscription  library.  Thus  the  Chester  Free  Library  contains 
the  remnants  of  what  was  known  as  the  City  Library.  This 
subscription  library  was  established  in  1826,  and  fifty  years  later 
was  converted  into  a free  town  library  to  the  great  contentment  of 
the  inhabitants. 

These  libraries  are  for  the  most  part  supplied  with  printed  cata- 
logues, many  of  them  on  the  facile  system  brought  into  use  by  the 
late  Dr.  Crestadoro,and  by  him  styled  Index-Catalogues.  The  cata- 
logues of  the  Chetham  Library,  and  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester town  libraries  are  of  considerable  bibliographical  interest, 
alike  from  the  skill  expended  upon  their  construction  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  literature  they  record.  The  Manchester 
catalogue  possesses  an  elaborate  index,  which  makes  it  useful  for 
consultation  elsewhere.  Many  but  not  all  these  libraries  endea- 
vour to  collect  the  books  illustrating  the  history  of  their  own  town 
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and  district.  Chester  has  a large  collection  of  this  kind  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Thomas  Topham.  Liverpool  has  the  exten- 
sive series  of  drawings  and  engravings  brought  together  by 
Mr.  Binns.  Manchester  has  several  thousands  of  books  and 
tracts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Lancashire.  The  Chetham 
Library  possesses  much  precious  material  in  print  and  MS.  of 
the  same  kind.  Rochdale  has  already  a large  and  important 
series  of  local  books.  The  Owens  College  has  the  material 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  diocese  collected  by  the  first  bishop 
of  Manchester. 

The  large  use  made  of  the  town  libraries  is  abundantly  shewn  by 
the  statistical  tables.  The  issues  at  Liverpool  are  probably  unex- 
ampled in  the  world,  reaching  the  enormous  average  of  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  five  books  and  periodicals  daily.  Doubtless 
a good  deal  of  the  reading  in  our  town  libraries  is  of  a very  miscella- 
neous character,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  being  used  by 
a rapidly-increasing  number  of  scientific  men,  journalists,  and  men 
of  letters.  The  experiment  of  Sunday  opening  has  been  tried  at 
Manchester  and  Wigan,  and  with  a gratifying  amount  of  success. 
This  was  done  at  Wigan  by  the  request  of  the  donor  of  the 
building.  The  Wigan  library,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
although  the  youngest,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  owing  to  the 
care  with  which  the  books,  many  of  them  rare  and  costly,  have 
been  selected.  At  Liverpool  the  experiment  of  library  and 
museum  lectures  has  been  tried  with  great  success.  It  may  be 
open  to  doubt  whether  more  would  not  be  accomplished  by 
making  them  more  directly  guides  to  particular  courses  of  study, 
Manchester,  which  was  the  first  in  the  field  with  these  aids, 
has  intermitted  them  since  1853,  and  now  some  fanciful  legal 
difficulty  is  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  reviving  them. 
The  law  allows  it  to  be  praiseworthy  to  place  good  books  before 
the  public,  but  sternly  forbids  the  giving  of  advice  as  to  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them.  This  is  neither  good  reason  nor 
good  law.  A breeze  of  common  sense  would  blow  all  these  cob- 
webs away. 

The  free  town  libraries  have  been  called  ‘‘people’s  colleges!” 
Such  they  may  become  in  the  future,  when  elementary  education 
has  taken  greater  hold  upon  the  masses.  The  Town  Library  will 
supplement  and  continue  the  work  of  the  Public  School.  A distin- 
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guished  statesman,  of  whose  identity  there  may  be  some  doubt,  has 
declared  that  what  Lancashire  thinks  to-day  England  affirms  to- 
morrow. In  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the 
thoughts  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.  Let  us  hope  that  what 
has  been  done  in  this  district  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
contains  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  for  all  the  land. 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  BOOKS 

IN  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

BY  J.  H.  NODAL. 

[Read  November  24,  1879.*] 

I. 

' I 'HE  origin  of  special  collections  of  books  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  enormous  and  ever- 
increasing  production  of  the  printing  press,  and  partly  to  the 
division  of  labour  which  is  a characteristic  of  literary,  as  it  is  also 
of  most  artistic  and  industrial  work  in  our  times.  It  is  superfluous 
to  point  out  that  a knowledge  of  the  existence  pf  special  collec- 
tions, whether  in  public  or  private  libraries,  is  of  great  interest,  and 
might  be  of  great  value,  to  students  and  scholars ; and  several 
efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  bring  together  a body  of 
information  on  the  subject,  but  hitherto  without ' any  very  satis- 
factory result.  The  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  now  partially  committed  to  the  undertaking,  and  if  it  pursues 
the  work  with  vigour  and  on  a systematic  plan,  a tolerably  com- 
plete account  of  all  the  special  collections  in  the  country  may  be 
obtained  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  It  was  under  its  auspices 
that  I made  an  attempt  during  the  present  year  to  ascertain  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  special  collections  of  books  in  the  two 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester.  It  will  perhaps  be  useful  as 
a guide  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  follow  me  in  a similar 
quest  in  other  districts  if  I give  at  the  outset  a fragment  of  my 

* Originally  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  September  24,  1879,  and  repeated, 
by  request,  in  a revised  and  extended  form,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  on  Monday,  November  24,  1879. 
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personal  experience.  I sent  out,  in  all,  rather  over  one  hundred 
circulars,  to  custodians  of  public  libraries  and  to  gentlemen  who 
were  understood  to  be  collectors  in  special  departments  of  litera- 
ture. Three-fourths  of  those  circulars  have  been  unanswered  and 
unacknowledged.  The  total  number  of  replies  received  has  been 
twenty-five.  But  if  the  larger  proportion  of  the  persons  addressed 
showed  themselves  indifferent  to  the  enquiry,  or  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  interests  of  all  were  concerned  in  an  ample  and  satisfac- 
tory response,  it  is  only  fair  to  those  who  did  reply  to  say  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  and  readiness  with  which  they 
placed  information  and  opportunities  at  my  disposal,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  labour  which  many  of  them  undertook  to  satisfy 
my  requirements.  By  other  means  than  direct  correspondence 
I have  obtained  information.  The  result  is  that  I am  able  to 
report  upon  the  special  collections  in  thirteen  public  libraries  and 
institutions  and  the  libraries  of  twenty-five  private  collectors.  The 
total  number  of  special  collections  enumerated,  and  many  of  them 
described  with  some  particularity,  is  about  ninety-five. 

Dealing  first  with  public  libraries,  or  libraries  belonging  to 
public  institutions  and  societies,  it  appears  that  four  of  the  free 
libraries,  namely,  those  of  Manchester,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  and 
Warrington,  make  a speciality  of  local  books,  including  in  that 
term  works  descriptive  of  the  town  or  district  or  connected  with 
its  history;  works  by  native  authors,  and  locally-printed  books, 
tracts,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  newspapers.  It  is  in  the  last- 
named  department  that  the  town  library  may  render  the  most 
essential  service — in  the  gathering  together,  storing,  and  classifying 
the  numberless  ephemeral  publications  which  are  apt  to  be  slighted 
or  carelessly  regarded  and  generally  destroyed  by  contemporaries 
after  they  have  served  the  purpose  of  the  hour,  and  which  become 
valuable  as  materials  for  history  after  the  lapse  of  years,  but  the 
more  valuable  the  more  nearly  the  collection  of  them  approaches 
completeness.  The  mode  of  cataloguing  these  local  books  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  perhaps  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I know  no  better  arrangement  than  that  which 
was  adopted  at  Birmingham.  The  Catalogue  of  Birmingha7n  Books, 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mullins,  and  published  in  1874,  contained 
on  its  first  page  the  notification  that  ‘‘  This  list  is  printed  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining,  either  as  gifts  or  by  purchase,  such  Birmingham 
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books  as  are  not  already  in  the  library.”  The  contents  were  classi- 
fied under  seventeen  heads,  as  follows  : Acts  of  Parliament ; 
Almanacs ; Corporation  Accounts  and  Documents ; Directories  ; 
Exhibitions;  Free  Grammar  School;  Guides  and  Handbooks; 
Birmingham  History;  Institutions;  Libraries,  subscription  or 
proprietary ; Free  Libraries ; Maps ; Music,  Musical  Festivals, 
and  Concert  Schemes ; Newspapers  and  Periodicals ; Birmingham 
Poetry  and  Poems  on  Birmingham ; Pamphlets ; Birmingham 
Printed  Books.  There  are  a few  obvious  omissions  here ; there 
is,  for  instance,  no  heading  for  Theatres  and  Amusements ; but 
on  the  whole  the  arrangement  commends  itself  as  at  once  useful 
and  attractive.  The  issue  of  a separate  catalogue  of  these  special 
local  collections  is  most  desirable,  in  view  of  the  impetus  such  a 
list  gives  to  the  accession  of  publications  by  donation.  Something 
has  been  done  in  this  way  at  Warrington ; and  four  lists  have  been 
published  by  the  Manchester  Libraries  Committee,  as  appendices 
to  their  Third,  Fourth,  Ninth,  and  Thirteenth  Annual  Reports. 
But  as  these  latter  are  fragmentary,  and  also  difficult  to  obtain, 
they  only  partially  answer  the  desired  purpose. 

Another  speciality  of  some  of  the  Lancashire  free  libraries  is 
the  collection  of  works  on  the  chief  industry  of  the  town.  Thus 
Manchester  has  its  collection  on  cotton  and  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, numbering  in  all  between  seven  hundred  and  eight 
hundred  volumes ; Rochdale  has  a small  but  interesting  collec- 
tion on  wool  and  the  woollen  manufacture ; and  Wigan  has  the 
beginnings  of  collections  on  mining  and  on  engineering. 

The  remaining  specialities  in  the  public  libraries  can  only  be 
briefly  enumerated.  The  Manchester  Reference  or  Central  Free 
Library,  in  addition  to  the  groups  already  named,  has  collections 
of  Chinese  books ; works  on  socialism,  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
co-operative  movement ; English  dialects ; English  periodicals ; 
the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  Controversy  of  1844-5,  a collection  of 
German  tracts ; Lancashire  books ; the  Paris  Siege  and  Com- 
mune of  1870-71,  a complete  set  of  seventy-four  different  news- 
papers, many  of  them  of  great  rarity;  the  Popish  Plot  of  1680, 
an  extensive  series  of  original  publications ; and  a gathering  of 
political  and  commercial  tracts,  ranging  from  1576  to  the  present 
time,  systematically  arranged  in  about  three  thousand  volumes, 
and  understood  to  be  the  largest  tract  collection  in  the  country, 
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with  the  sole  exception  of  the  British  Museum.  The  English 
Dialect  Library  has  been  formed  in  conjunction  with  the  English 
Dialect  Society,  and,  though  of  recent  establishment,  already 
numbers  five  hundred  and  seventy  books  and  other  publications. 

The  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  has  three  specialities : — 
An  extensive  series  of  tracts  on  the  Romanist  Controversy  under 
James  II.,  of  which  a catalogue  in  two  volumes  was  published  by 
the  Chetham  Society  in  1859  and  1865 ; a collection  of  books  on 
shorthand,  and  another  of  broadsides.  The  latter  contains  three 
thousand  one  hundred  articles,  and  was  formed  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Chetham  Library. 

The  Portico  has  a collection  known  as  the  Adlington  Pamphlets, 
about  one  thousand  in  number,  and  ranging  in  date  from  1720  to 
1760 ; the  Friends’  Library  has  one  hundred  and  forty-six  volumes 
of  early  Quaker  history,  including  fifty-six  volumes  of  tracts,  and 
known  as  the  Midgley  Collection  from  the  name  of  the  donor ; 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  local  publications,  many  of  them 
scarce,  in  the  Mayor’s  (or  Corporation)  Library  in  the  Town  Hall, 
and  the  Overseers’  Library;  and  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  has 
a collection  of  the  works  of  its  members,  living  and  deceased. 

The  Rochdale  Free  Library,  in  addition  to  the  two  collections 
above  referred  to,  has  one  of  Lancashire  topographical  and  other 
books,  and  another  of  Defoe’s  works,  extending  to  sixty-two  dis- 
tinct entries,  and  ranging  in  date  from  1697  to  1792. 

The  Library  of  Stoneyhurst  College,  near  Blackburn,  has  three 
collections:  (i)  Early  printed  and  black-letter  books,  about  five 
hundred- and  fifty  volumes,  from  1476  to  end  of  sixteenth  century; 
(2)  illuminated  manuscripts ; (3)  MS.  documents  relative  to  the 
History  of  Catholicism,  and  especially  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  England,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  which  are  described 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission. 

The  public  libraries  in  Cheshire  appear  as  yet  to  have  formed 
no  special  collections.  In  the  town  of  Congleton,  however,  the 
Corporation  have  had  the  borough  records  arranged  in  a series  of 
volumes,  and  give  ready  access  to  them  to  students  and  enquirers. 
The  records  are  full  of  valuable  local  information  from  very  early 
times,  and  the  example  set  by  Congleton  is  one  which  might  be 
serviceably  imitated  by  other  corporations. 
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Turning  now  to  private  collections,  I am  conscious  that  the 
information  I have  been  able  to  glean  is  but  an  imperfect  and 
inadequate  representation  of  their  extent.  Among  the  fifty  or 
sixty  known  collectors  who  have  sent  no  reply  to  the  request  pre- 
ferred to  them  there  probably  prevails  the  diffident  feeling  which 
Mr.  John  Hill  Burton  described  in  his  Book-Hunter  as  long  ago 
as  1862.  Mr.  Burton  refers  (p.  165)  with  astonishment  to  a volume 
published  in  America,  by  Dr.  Wynne,  on  The  Private  Libraries  of 
New  York^  and  says  that  “ such  an  undertaking  reveals  to  us  of 
the  old  country  a very  singular  social  condition.  With  us,  the 
class  who  may  thus  be  offered  up  to  the  martyrdom  of  publicity 
is  limited.”  After  observing  that  “the  owners  of  great  houses 
and  great  collections  are  doomed  to  share  them  with  the  public,” 
Mr.  Hill  Burton  continues  : “ But  that  the  privacy  of  our  ordinary 
wealthy  and  middle  classes  should  be  invaded  in  a similar  shape 
is  an  idea  that  could  not  get  abroad  without  creating  sensations  of 
the  most  lively  horror.  They  manage  these  things  differently 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  so  here  we  have  over  fifty  gentlemen’s 
private  collections  ransacked  and  anatomized.  If  they  like  it,  we 
have  no  reason  to  complain,  but  rather  have  reason  to  rejoice  in 
the  valuable  and  interesting  result.”  The  last  sentence,  which 
acknowledges  the  value  of  this  kind  of  information,  is  a curious 
commentary  upon  what  precedes  it ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Burton  wrote  his  book,  the  feeling  he 
describes  was  almost  universally  prevalent  in  England,  and  it  is 
equally  unquestionable  that  a change  of  opinion  upon  the  subject 
has  taken  place  of  late  years. 

If  private  collections,  and  especially  if  what  are  known  as  special 
collections  were,  as  formerly,  merely  the  hobbies  of  the  Dryas- 
dusts and  curiosity-hunters  of  the  community,  who,  unlike  George 
Eliot’s  second-hand  bookseller.  Miller,  in  Daniel  Beronda^  ca.re 
nothing  for  “the  insides  of  books,”  it  would  be  just  as  well  that 
they  should  remain  unknown  except  to  the  owners  themselves. 
But  special  collections  now-a-days  are  formed  for,  and  serve,  more 
definite  and  much  higher  purposes.  They  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  accumulation  of  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  some 
object  of  study  and  research;  and  as  their  value  depends  upon 
their  completeness,  no  genuine  collector  can  be  otherwise  than 
pleased  that  the  existence  of  his  speciality  should  be  known  to  all 
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who  take  an  interest  in  it.  In  a communication  to  Notes  and 
Queries^  fifth  series,  December  i6,  1876,  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  the 
historian  of  East  Cheshire,  illustrated  with  convincing  minuteness 
the  importance  of  special  collectors  being  brought  into  relations 
with  each  other,  so  that  they  might  be  mutually  serviceable.  “ In 
the  course  of  my  searches,”  he  says,  “ I have  often  had  occasion 
to  buy  many  volumes  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  sermons,  when 
perhaps  only  one  tract  in  each  volume  had  any  special  interest  for 
me.  Thus  there  have  gradually  accumulated  many  hundreds  of 
miscellaneous  tracts,  many  of  which  I know  to  be  rare,  and  which 
other  collectors  might  be  anxious  to  possess;  but  how  am  I to  know 
who  would  appreciate  this  and  who  that  special  pamphlet?”  This 
describes  a common  experience.  In  a letter  to  myself  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  enquiry,  Mr.  Earwaker  adduces  one  or  two 
illustrative  incidents  which  are  well  worth  quoting.  “ Many  an 
item  of  local  history,”  he  says,  “ is  hidden  away  in  some  obscure 
pamphlet  which  it  may  take  great  trouble  to  obtain  a sight  of,  if 
one  has  to  be  dependent  upon  the  public  libraries.  One  parti- 
cular instance  occurs  to  me.  About  1660  there  were  great  dis- 
putes about  the  manor  of  Gawsworth,  near  Macclesfield.  In  1 663 
a pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages  was  published  at  the  Hague  relating 
to  these  disputes,  and  in  the  next  year  a supplement  of  some  twenty 
pages  appeared.  These  two  pamphlets  are  full  of  the  most  valu- 
able local  information,  yet  being  written  against  persons  of  great 
influence  they  were  at  once  suppressed,  and  now  I cannot  trace  a 
perfect  copy  in  any  library  in  England.  One  of  the  pamphlets  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  other  is  in  the  Bodleian,  but  in  neither 
is  there  a complete  se^:  of  the  two.  After  much  trouble  I have 
been  able  to  obtain  both  pamphlets,  so  that  I may  say  that  I can 
show  the  only  complete  copy  known  to  be  in  existence.  It  has 
cost  me  pounds,  but  it  would  have  cost  me  many  more  pounds  to 
have  had  the  two  parts  transcribed,  the  one  in  London  and  the 
other  at  Oxford,  and  yet  I should  have  been  obliged  to  do  this  as 
I could  not  write  my  History  without  them.  Although  this  is  but  a 
special  case,  the  same  train  of  argument  applies  to  many  local 
pamphlets  of  lesser  rarity.  The  case  of  local  newspapers  is  one 
that  is  of  very  great  importance.  Their  value  will  be  enormous 
fifty  years  hence.  Now  no  one  troubles  about  them.  Some  years 
ago  it  took  me  several  days  of  hard  searching  in  the  editor’s  office 
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of  a country  newspaper  to  find  a series  of  articles  on  a local  sub- 
ject, which  it  cost  me  more  pounds  to  have  transcribed  than  I 
could  have  purchased  the  whole  set  of  the  newspaper  for,  had  it 
occurred  for  sale.  Yet  the  only  complete  set  I could  hear  of  was 
at  the  publisher’s  office.”  Mr.  Earwaker  goes  on  to  observe  that 
in  his  collections  he  pays  more  attention  to  pamphlets  and  tracts 
than  to  the  larger  books,  “ because  whilst  the  latter  are  more  likely 
to  be  preserved  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  the  former  are 
considered  of  but  little  moment,  and  when  wanted  for  reference 
cannot  be  found.  Not  many  weeks  since  I was  asked  to  lend  my 
copy  of  a pamphlet  containing  the  history  of  the  establishment 
of  a well-known  local  institution,  of  which  no  other  copy  can  now 
be  traced;  although  the  institution  in  question  has  a fine  library 
of  its  own,  and  has  many  book-hunting  persons  connected  with 
it.”  All  persons  connected  with  libraries  and  concerned  with 
authorship  will  be  able  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Mr.  Earwaker’s 
remarks.  With  the  increasing  specialization  of  research  and  mul- 
tiplication of  the  productions  of  the  press,  there  must  come  an 
increasing  necessity  for  special  collections,  both  in  public  and 
private  libraries,  and  the  man  of  letters  and  the  student  can  but 
be  benefited  the  more  the  existence  of  such  collections  is  made 
known. 

Among  the  private  collectors,  as  well  as  in  the  public  libraries 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  collections  relating  to  one  or  other 
of  the  counties,  or  to  particular  districts,  are  made  a speciality. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fishwick,  F.S.A.,  has  directed  his  attention 
to  books  relating  to  the  county  of  Lancaster,  as  described  in  his 
Lancashire  Library;  and  the  Rev.  Percy  M.  Herford,  of  Cheadle, 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  F.S.A.,  of  Withington,  are  the  owners  of 
considerable  collections  of  books,  manuscripts,  deeds,  pamphlets, 
and  broadsides  connected  with  the  county  of  Chester.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bailey  has  paid  attention  to  works  relating  to  both  counties. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  this  kind,  however,  is. 
that  of  Mr.  E.  R.  G.  Salisbury,  of  Gian  Aber,  Chester,  formerly 
M.P.  for  that  city,  who  has  a special  library  of  about  eighteen 
thousand  volumes  of  all  sorts  referring  to  Wales  and  the  four 
border  counties  of  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  including  more  than  one  hundred  folio  volumes 
of  cuttings,  original  letters,  and  scraps  illustrative  of  the  topo- 
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graphy  and  history  of  the  sixteen  shires.  The  formation  of  the 
collection  has  been  the  personal  labour  of  nearly  half  a century. 
So  far  as  Cheshire  is  concerned,  it  contains  nearly  every  printed 
work  relating  to  the  county,  or  published  by  natives  of  it. 

The  historical  gatherings,  especially  of  pamphlets  and  tracts,  to 
be  found  among  the  private  collections  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
are  of  great  value  and  of  the  highest  interest.  Mr.  James  Crossley, 
F.S.A.,  the  venerable  president  of  the  Chetham  Society,  is  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  a remarkable  collection  of  Commonwealth  tracts 
and  newspapers.  Mr.  Alderman  Baker  has  two  extremely  in- 
teresting series  of  publications  and  tracts  (many  of  them  contem- 
poraneous), one  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Old  Pretender  and 
the  Rebellion  of  1715,  and  consisting  of  fifty-four  pieces ; and  the 
other,  the  history  of  the  Young  Pretender  and  the  Rising  of  1745. 
This  contains  fifty-one  pieces,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  pro- 
bably unique.  Mr.  John  Finlayson,  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  England, 
Manchester,  has  made  a speciality  of  the  Tractarian  Controversy, 
and  has  a nearly  complete  set  of  all  books  and  pamphlets  bearing 
upon  it;  Mr.  J.  Eglington  Bailey’s  series  of  sermons  preached 
before  the  Long  Parliament,  of  University  poems,  and  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Graduates’  Lists,  should  also  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection. 

Of  special  collections  on  Natural  History,  I have  only  reports 
of  two.  The  thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby  (grandfather  of  the  present 
earl),  b.  1775,  1851,  who  was  president  of  the  Linnaean  and 

Zoological  Societies,  and  well  known  for  the  splendid  zoological 
collection  which  he  formed  at  Knowsley  and  maintained  during  his 
life,  was  also  a collector  of  books  on  natural  history,  especially 
ornithology.  This  department  of  the  library  at  Knowsley  has 
been  maintained  by  the  present  earl,  and  now  comprises  over 
two  thousand  volumes.  It  is  rich,  too,  in  ornithological  and 
botanical  drawings.  Mr.  Francis  Nicholson,  the  honorary  librarian 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  author 
of  The  Birds  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  has  made  a speciality 
of  ornithology.  In  addition  to  books  and  the  transactions  of 
societies,  he  has  several  hundreds  of  ornithological  tracts  and 
pamphlets. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  forms  of  special  book  collection  is 
that  concerned  with  the  writings  of  a single  favourite  author,  and 
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of  everything  which  throws  a light  upon  his  productions.  In  this 
department,  the  gatherings  of  the  two  counties  are  rich.  Mr. 
Chancellor  Christie  has  a splendid  and  probably  unsurpassed 
series  of  editions  and  translations  of,  and  commentaries  and 
essays  on,  Horace,  numbering  in  all  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes.  Of  complete  editions  of  the  text,  unaccompanied 
by  translations,  Mr.  Christie  has  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  viz.,  seven,  all  folios,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  earliest 
being  the  Milan  edition  of  1476;  seventy-eight  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  forty  of  the  seventeenth;  seventy-five  of  the  eighteenth; 
and  fifty  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  these  extend  to 
several  volumes.  The  remaining  pieces  are  parts  of  texts,  and 
translations,  commentaries,  essays,  and  lives  in  English,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish.  It  is  generally 
understood,  though  no  formal  announcement  has  been  made, 
that  Mr.  Christie  contemplates  the  bequest  of  this  superb  Horace 
library  to  Owens  College,  or  the  future  University  of  Manchester. 
Mr.  Crossley,  again,  is  the  possessor  of  the  finest  known  collection 
of  the  works  of  Daniel  Defoe.  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  of  Bowdon, 
has  every  edition  of  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  from  the 
earliest  quarto  in  1621;  the  whole  of  the  books,  pamphlets,  and 
other  writings  of  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,  of  which  he  con- 
tributed a bibliographical  list  to  Notes  and  Queries^  9th  March, 
1878  (Fifth  Series,  Vol.  IX.);  of  the  works  of  William  Godwin, 
thirty-five  volumes ; of  the  writings  of  Mary  Wollstonecroft 
Godwin,  fourteen  volumes ; of  the  writings  of  William  Hazlitt, 
eighty-three  volumes;  and  of  those  of  Leigh  Hunt,  ninety  volumes. 
Mr.  Ireland’s  privately-printed  list  of  the  Works  of  Hazlitt  and 
Leigh  Hunt  is  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  and  highly-prized  bib- 
liographies in  the  language.  Mr.  G.  W.  Napier,  of  Alderley  Edge, 
Cheshire,  has  a large  collection  of  the  very  early  editions  of 
De  Imitatione  Christie  including  the  Editio  Princeps  printed  at 
Augsburg  in  1471;  and  another  series  of  editions  of  the  Eikon 
Basilike,  in  English,  Latin,  and  French,  and  of  works  dealing 
with  the  authorship  of  the  book.  He  is  also  part  owner  with 
Mr.  J.  Eglington  Bailey  of  a complete  set  of  the  several  editions 
of  the  first’  Earl  of  Manchester’s  Manchester  al  Mondo  ; and  Mr. 
Bailey,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  has  almost  every 
edition  of  Fuller’s  works,  including  the  first  printed  Exeter  book. 
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Mr.  T.  Glazebrook  Rylands,  of  Thelwall,  Warrington,  has  a col- 
lection of  all  the  works  of  Ptolemy,  with  numerous  commentaries 
and  other  illustrative  publications.  In  this  connection,  mention 
may  also  be  made  of  the  Bewick  collections  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Baker  and  Mr.  John  Leigh,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Manchester.  Mr.  Baker  has  eighty-three  books,  containing  hun- 
dreds of  cuts,  some  of  them  very  rare,  and  including  the  five 
largest  engravings  executed  by  Thomas  Bewick.  Mr.  Leigh’s  set 
comprises  every  edition  in  every  size  of  the  Birds  and  Quadrupeds^ 
and  one  of  the  six  first  impressions  on  vellum  of  the  Chillingham 
Bull  before  the  accident  to  the  block. 

Of  the  other  private  special  collections  of  which  I have  notes,  I 
can  only  briefly  enumerate  Mr.  Alderman  Baker’s  series  of  Fables 
and  Fabulists ; Mr.  Axon’s  chap-books  and  street  ballads,  and  his 
books  and  tracts  about  Cagliostro,  the  latter  larger  than  the  col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum,  and  believed  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete in  existence  j Mr.  J.  Eglington  Bailey’s  extensive  collections  on 
shorthand;  Mr.  Henry  H.  Ho  worth’s  books  and  papers  illustrative 
of  the  ethnography  and  early  history  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  of  Central  Asia ; Chancellor  Christie’s  Aldines,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  volumes,  and  books  printed  by  the  early  Lyonese 
printers,  a large  number  of  which  are  not  in  the  British  Museum,  nor 
in  any  other  public  library  in  Great  Britain ; Mr.  H.  T.  Crofton’s 
books,  pamphlets,  and  essays,  and  MSS.  relating  to  gypsies ; the 
Rev.  Percy  M.  Herford’s  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  books  relating  thereto ; Mr.  G.  W.  Napier’s  collection  of  the 
Martin  Marprelate  tracts,  his  black-letter  books  illustrating  the 
religious  history  of  England  in  the  sixteenth -century,  and  num- 
bering nearly  a thousand  volumes,  and  his  collection  of  seven- 
teenth century  books;  Mr.  J.  P.  Rylands’  (of  Thelwall,  Warrington) 
collection  on  heraldry,  family  history,  and  genealogy;  the  Rev. 
Canon  Toole  (of  Manchester),  a collection  of  works  on  Irish  His- 
tory; Mr.  John  Towers,  five  hundred  German,  English,  and  French 
works  on  music,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  music, 
forming  one  of  the  largest  musical  libraries  in  the  country;  and  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Gee  (of  the  Manchester  Police 
Force)  of  between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  volumes  of  verse 
by  uneducated  or  self-taught  English  and  Scottish  poets,  a collec- 
tion which  has  occupied  Mr.  Gee  thirty  years  in  its  formation. 
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There  is  one  function  of  private  and  special  collections  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  famous  saying  of  Sir  James 
Macintosh  about  constitutions  is  true,  broadly  interpreted,  of 
libraries.  Libraries  grow  : they  are  not  made.  And  in  the  work 
of  the  creation  of  libraries,  no  one  in  times  past  has  held  a higher 
place  than  the  private  collector.  He  has  been,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be,  one  of  the  chief  feeders  of  our  public  and  national 
libraries.  He  is  the  useful  servant  of  literature  and  learning ; and 
to  him  we  owe,  in  no  common  measure,  the  preservation  of  a 
large  part  of  our  often  unregarded,  but  eventually  invaluable  and 
indispensable  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  books. 


II. 

COLLECTIONS  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

BOLTON. 

Public  Free  Library. 

Bolton  Books. — About  two  hundred  volumes  concerning  Bolton,  or  by 
Bolton  authors,  or  locally  printed.  A list  of  Bolton  authors  and  their 
principal  works  (many  of  which  are  in  the  library)  is  printed  in 
Vol.  V.  of  the  Papers  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club^  1879.  It 
was  compiled  by  Mr.  James  K.  Waite,  the  Bolton  librarian,  from  the 
List  of  Lancashire  Authors,  with  additions,  and  was  revised  and 
added  to  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton.  The  authors  number  ninety-two. 
The  earliest  locally-printed  book  in  the  library  is  dated  1 785 ; printer, 
Drake.  It  is  a Description  of  Memorable  Sieges  amd  Battles  in  the 
North  of  England.  For  account  of  “Bolton  and  its  Free  Library,” 
see  lecture  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  in  Literary  Club  Papers,  Vol.  V., 
1879,  pp.  18-32. 

CHESHIRE. 

The  Free  Libraries  of  Macclesfield  and  Stockport  are  of  recent  foundation. 
They  contain  no  special  collections.  From  Chester  and  Birkenhead 
Free  Libraries  no  reports  have  been  received.  The  Mayer  Free 
Library  at  Bebbington  has  no  speciality.  At  Congleton  the  Corpo- 
ration have  had  the  borough  records  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker, 
F.S.A.,  in  a series  of  volumes,  containing — 

(1)  Charters  and  Translations  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

(2)  Early  Mayors’  Accounts,  1584  to  1736  4 

(3)  Later  Mayors’  Accounts  and  Corporation  Minute  Books  - 

(4)  Borough  of  Congleton  Order  Book,  1544  to  1699  ...  i 

(5)  Ditto  ditto,  1663  to  1714  ...  I 

(6)  Later  Order  Books  and  Treasurers’  Accounts  ...  ...  - 

(7)  Miscellaneous  Papers  2 
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These  volumes,  wliich  are  full  of  valuable  local  information,  are  all 
bound  in  dark  green  morocco,  with  the  borough  arms  stamped  on 
the  side.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  town  clerk,  says;  “The skilful  and  scho- 
larly arrangement  of  our  borough  records  is  the  sole  and  most  gene- 
rous work  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  and  the  exquisite  setting  up  of  the 
records  was  entirely  due  to  our  eminent  friend,  Mr.  Turner,  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.” 

MANCHESTER. 

Central  Free  Library. 

1.  Chinese  Books. — Bequeathed  to  the  library  by  Thomas  Bellot,  M.R.C.S. 

Already  received  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  volumes,  with  others  to 
be  added  on  the  death  of  a surviving  brother.  For  account  of  collec- 
tion, see  Trubner's  Literary  Record,  vol.  ii.,  p.  790j  July  25,  1870; 
and  Axon’s  Handbook  to  Manchester  Public  Libraries,  p.  I74~6.  The 
Free  Libraries  Committee  have  supplemented  the  collection  by  the 
addition  of  valuable  works  on  the  language  and  literature  of  China. 

2.  Co-operation. — A considerable  number  of  works  on  Socialism  and  the 

early  stages  of  the  Co-operative  movement.  The  librarian  is  now 
endeavouring  to  extend  the  collection  by  the  addition  of  books,  pamph- 
lets, periodicals,  and  reports  of  societies. 

j.  Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Manufacture. — The  catalogue  (still  in  MS.)  gives 
under  the  head  of  “Cotton”  the  titles  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
books  and  pamphlets.  Other  works  treating  of  branches  of  the  manu- 
facture are  scattered  through  the  catalogue  under  the  words  Calico, 
Spinning,  Weaving,  &c.  Probably  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  or 
eight  hundred  works  on  this,  the  staple  industry  of  the  district,  will 
be  found  in  the  library. 

4.  English  Dialects. — The  English  Dialect  Society  in  1878,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Free  Libraries  Committee,  placed  their  collection  of 
dialect  books  in  the  Central  Free  Reference  Library,  with  a view  to 
its  becoming  the  nucleus  of  an  English  Dialect  Library.  Many  of  these 
works  are  scarce,  and  are  enriched  with  MS.  notes  and  additions. 
To  this  collection  the  dialect  books  already  in  the  public  library  have 
been  added,  and  it  now  contains  (entries,  not  vols.)  — 


Dictionaries  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  47 

General  works  on  English  dialects  ...  ...  61 

English  Counties  ...  ...  ...  ...  352 

Scotland  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  71 

Isle  of  Man  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Ireland ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13 

Slang  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  9 

Gypsy  (English)  3 

Americanisms  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

C hina- English ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i 


Total  ...  567 
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A catalogue  has  been  prepared  in  MS.,  and  will  be  put  to  press  by 
the  English  Dialect  Society  as  soon  as  its  funds  will  permit. 

jr.  English  Periodicals. — A singularly  extensive  set,  including  series  of 
periodicals  which  are  rarely  to  be  found  complete  in  this  country, 
ex.  gr.  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arls,  De  Bow's  Review, 
Gentleman! s Magazine  (complete  from  the  beginning  in  1732),  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  and  the  Journal  des  Economistes.  The  set 
of  the  London  Gazette  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  existence.  It 
surpasses  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Oxford  Bodleian. 
The  library  is  also  rich  in  mechanical  and  industrial  magazines. 

6.  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. — A collection  of  German  tracts  upon  the  con- 

troversy concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  “Holy  Coat”  of  Treves 
in  1844-5.  The  tracts  number  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
and  are  bound  in  sixteen  volumes.  The  story  of  this  curious  incident 
in  German  theological  controversy  is  contained  in  Notes  on  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the  Schism  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  called 
the  German  Catholic  Church.  By  Samuel  Laing.  London,  1845. 

7.  Lancashire  Books. — Most  of  the  books  mentioned  in  Col.  Fishwick’s 

Lancashire  Library  are  on  the  shelves.  In  addition  to  these,  which 
bear  mainly  on  the  history  and  topography  of  the  county,  the  custo- 
dians of  the  library  aim  at  securing  all  writings  by  Lancashire  men, 
whether  histories,  poems,  sermons,  essays,  or  printed  documents  of 
any  and  every  description.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
works. 

8.  Manchester  Books  and  History. — x\n  extensive  series  of  publications, 

books,  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  acts  of  parliament,  and 
municipal  and  official  documents.  This  collection  was  begun  at  the 
first  starting  of  the  library,  and  in  the  Third  Report  (1855),  as  an 
appendix,  appeared  the  first  results  in  a “Chronological  list  of  publi- 
cations already  in  the  free  library,  forming  the  nucleus  of  a collection 
on  the  history,  trade,  and  local  affairs  of  Manchester  and  the  adjacent 
townships.”  The  dates  ranged  from  1642  to  1855,  and  the  entries 
were  in  all  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  Further  lists,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  above,  were  printed  in  the  Fourth  Report  (1856),  the 
Ninth  (1861),  and  the  Thirteenth  (1865). 

g.  Paris  Siege  and  Commune. — A collection  of  newspapers,  formed  by  M. 
Alphonse  Callery  during  the  times  of  the  Siege  and  Commune  in 
1870-1.  It  contains  complete  sets  of  seventy-four  different  news- 
papers, many  of  them  of  great  rarity. 

10.  Popish  Plot  of  1680. — An  extensive  series  of  the  original  publications 
relating  to  the  infamous  plot  of  Titus  Oates  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

IJ.  Political  and  Commercial  Tracts. — An  extensive  collection,  ranging 
in  date  from  1576  to  the  present  time.  The  basis  was  a series  formed 
towards  the  middle  of  last  century  by  Nicholas  Magens,  a native  of 
Denmark  and  an  eminent  merchant  in  London.  This  collection  was 
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sold  by  auction,  and  bought  against  the  bid  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Library  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  Vermont.  After  taking  some 
tracts  on  the  early  colonial  history  of  America  (which  were  the  chief 
inducement  for  the  purchase),  Mr.  Stevens  consented  to  part  with  the 
series  to  the  Manchester  Free  Libraries  Committee,  Purchases  were 
afterwards  made  at  the  sales  of  the  libraries  of  Mr.  Drummond  Hay; 
Lord  Langdale,  Master  of  the  Rolls;  W.  Mellish,  M.P.;  Edward 
Baines,  M.P.;  Francis  Place;  John  Gibson  Lockhart;  and  Viscount 
Valentia;  also  from  that  originally  formed  by  John  Perceval,  Earl  of 
Egmont  (one  of  the  founders  of  Georgia),  at  about  the  same  period  as 
the  Magens  collection.  To  these  accessions  were  added,  in  1852,  no 
fewer  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  separate  pieces, 
chiefly  on  political  and  commercial  topics,  from  the  library  of  Lord 
Bexley,  some  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  More  recently  a 
collection  of  about  sixty  volumes  of  tracts,  with  the  bookplate  of 
Fullerton,  of  Carstairs,  have  been  puchased.  The  collection  is  sys- 
tematically arranged  in  about  three  thousand  volumes.  The  tract 
collection  is  understood  to  be  the  largest  in  this  country,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  British  Museum. 

Chetham. 

The  specialities  are  : — 

1.  The  Romanist  Controversy  under  James  II. — An  extensive  series  of 

tracts.  A catalogue  compiled  by  Thomas  Jones,  B.  A.,  was  printed 
for  the  Chetham  Society  in  1859  and  1865,  two  volumes  quarto. 

2.  Sho7'thajid. — The  collections  of  Dr.  John  Byrom  and  the  late  John 

Harland,  F.  S.  A.  The  latter’s  shorthand  library  includes  the  systems 
of  ninety  distinct  authors,  from  1637  downwards. 

j.  Broadsides.  — A collection  of  fugitive  pieces  of  all  ages,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Halliwell.  The  pieces  are  enumerated  at  length  in  a privately- 
printed  “Catalogue  of  proclamations,  broadsides,  ballads,  and  poems, 
presented  to  the  Chetham  Library,  Manchester,  by  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
London,  1851.”  Altogether  there  are  three  thousand  one  hundred 
articles. 

Other  Libraries. 

The  Portico  has  a collection  known  as  the  Adlington  Pamphlets,  about 
one  thousand  in  number,  and  bound  in  218  volumes.  It  was  formed 
by  Mr.  C.  Leigh,  of  Adlington,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
tracts  ranging  from  1720  to  1760.  There  are  many  rare  pieces, 
including  the  first  edition  of  Tim  Bobbin  (of  which  there  is  no  copy 
in  the  British  Museum  or  any  local  library).  The  Portico  has  also  a 
smaller  collection  of  miscellaneous  pamphlets,  ranging  in  date  from 
1808  to  1841,  and  filling  forty-five  volumes.  Many  of  these  relate  to 
local  atfairs.  The  collections  greatly  need  a catalogue. 

The  Friends’  Library  possesses  one  hundred  and  forty-six  volumes  of  early 
Quaker  history,  including  fifty-six  of  tracts,  the  gift  of  the  surviving 
children  of  James  Midgley,  of  Rochdale,  by  whom  they  were  collected. 
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There  is  a carefully  compiled  catalogue.  The  library  contains  other 
works  and  tracts  illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  these  are  kept  separate  from  the  Midgley  collection. 

The  Corporation  Library  and  the  Overseers’  Library  have  many  scarce 
reports,  books,  and  pamphlets  concerning  local  history,  but  the 
Corporation  Library,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Axon,  is  in  a state  of 
arrested  development,  and  the  Overseers’  Library  does  not  appear 
to  be  maintained  in  any  methodical  fashion,  though  it  is  well  and 
carefully  kept.  The  local  books  in  both  collections  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  Manchester  collection  in  the  Central  Free  Library. 

The  Manchester  Literary  Club  collects  the  works  of  its  members.  It  has 
one  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  by  fifty-one  authors  (deceased  and 
living),  besides  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture  by  its  artist- 
members. 

ROCHDALE. 

Free  Public  Library. 

1.  Rochdale  Books. — A MS.  catalogue  of  these  has  been  prepared  by 

Mr.  George  Hanson,  the  librarian,  and  will  eventually  be  printed. 
On  a rough  calculation,  I should  say  there  are  six  hundred  entries. 
They  comprise  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  Rochdale  (nineteen), 
almanacs  (forty-four),  local  library  catalogues,  books  and  pamphlets 
concerning  the  parliamentary  elections  for  the  borough  ; newspapers 
and  periodicals  (the  earliest  the  Rochdale  Recorder,  complete,  1827-8, 
published  by  Joseph  Aston),  and  works  by  John  Bright,  M.P.,  Edwin 
Waugh,  the  Molesworths  (father  and  son),  John  Roby,  John  Ash- 
worth (author  of  Strange  Tales),  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Parkinson,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Raines,  and  others,  natives  of  or  long-connected  with 
Rochdale.  The  number  of  editions  of  Tim  Bobbin,  and  of  works 
connected  with  or  illustrative  of  its  author  (John  Collier),  is  about 
forty,  the  earliest  edition  of  Tim  Bobbin  being  the  sixth,  published 
in  Manchester  in  1757.  Every  Rochdale  author  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Sutton’s  List  of  Lancashire  Authors,  with  fourteen  exceptions,  is 
represented  in  the  collection,  and  some  others  not  included  in  that 
book. 

2.  Wool  and  the  Woollen  Manufacture. — Thirty  entries,  the  dates  ranging 

from  1697  to  1876.  The  two  earliest  are  both  dated  1697.  The  first 
is  a quarto  of  seventy-two  pages,  and  is  entitled:  “A  discourse  con- 
cerning Ireland  and  the  different  interests  thereof,  in  answer  to  the 
Exon  and  Barnstaple  petitions,  showing  that  if  a law  were  enacted 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland  to 
foreign  parts,  what  the  consequences  thereof  would  be  both  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.”  Published  in  London.  The  second  is  a MS. 
of  ten  pages,  entitled  : “To  the  Hon.  the  Commons  of  England  in 
Parliament  assembled.  Reasons  humbly  offered  against  the  Bill  for 
laying  an  excise  upon  woollen  manufactures.  By  John  Cary.”  Some 
of  the  pieces  are  printed  in  Bradford ; the  earliest,  of  twenty-seven 
octavo  pages,  in  1787  : author,  J.  Hustler.  One  of  the  works  is  Bath 
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printed,  1804;  and  one  Leeds  printed,  “The  History  of  the  Woollen 
Trade  for  the  last  sixty  years.  By  William  Hirst.”  1844.  96  pp.  8vo. 

j.  Lancashire  Topographical  and  other  books, — Includes  under  Manchester 
eighty-six  entries ; Liverpool,  forty ; Lake  district,  twenty-six ; Roch- 
dale, six  hundred ; other  places,  one  hundred. 

4.  Defoe. — The  collection  of  Daniel  Defoe’s  w'orks  extends  to  sixty-two 
distinct  entries,  the  works  ranging  in  date  from  1697  to  1792. 

Collections  of  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire  books  are  also  to  have  atten- 
tion, and  for  each  series  a beginning  has  been  made. 

Stoneyhurst  College. 

1.  Early  Printed  Books. — About  five  hundred  and  fifty  books,  printed 

either  in  Gothic  letter  or  before  the  year  1551.  Four  hundred  of  these 
are  enumerated  and  described  by  the  Rev.  C.  Boardman,  S.J.,  in  a 
catalogue  printed  in  1862,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  additions 
have  been  made  since.  The  earliest  books  are  of  the  year  1476, 
D.  Hieronymi,  Tractatus  varii  et  Epistolce^  printed  in  Rome  by 
Pannartz,  and  Biblia  Sacra,  in  Naples,  by  Moravus.  There  are  also 
works  from  the  presses  of  Aldus,  Grj'phius,  Caxton,  Pynson,  and 
Wynken  de  Worde;  the  Caxtons  including  the  Golden  Legende,  1493 
(not  quite  perfect).  The  service  books  are  over  sixty  in  number, 
including  one  that  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  forty-one  of 
Sarum  use,  and  two  of  York.  Mr.  Boardman,  in  his  preface,  says 
the  collection,  in  the  first  instance,  “ may  be  said  to  have  been 
formed  quite  accidentally,  consisting  partly  of  books  which  have 
escaped  the  fury  of  more  than  one  revolution,  and  have  accompanied 
the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  their  many  wanderings,  and 
partly  of  more  recent  donations  from  friends.”  These  latter  would 
appear  to  have  considerably  increased  since  Mr.  Boardman  wrote. 

2.  niuminated  MSS. — Between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number,  of  which 

there  is  in  manuscript  a carefully-executed  descriptive  catalogue. 

g.  History  of  Catholicism  in  England, — The  archives  contain  mainly  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  history  of  Catholicism,  and  especially  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  England,  since  the  sixteenth  century.  These  are 
partly  described  in  the  second  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  p.  143;  and  in  the  third  report,  pp.  334-341. 

WIGAN. 

Free  Public  Library. 

This  library  was  only  opened  in  the  May  of  last  year  (1878).  It  contem- 
plates making  specialities  of — 

(1)  Mining  and  the  coal  trade. 

(2)  Engineering. 

(3)  Lancashire  books. 

(4)  Wigan  books. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mining,collection  consists  already  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  works,  and  of  the  engineering  collection  about  three  hundred. 
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WARRINGTON. 

Museum  and  Free  Library. 

Warrington  Books. — An  unusually  complete  and  excellent  collection, 
which  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  gift  of  two  hundred  and  one 
volumes  from  Dr.  James  Kendrick,  many  of  them  of  great  scarcity 
and  some  unique.  The  collection  comprises  a very  large  number  of 
the  books  printed  by  William  Eyres  and  his  successors,  and  includes 
the  works  of  Enfield,  John  Howard,  the  prison  philanthropist,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  Joseph  Priestley,  Philip  Holland,  Ferriar,  the  Aikins,  and 
others  connected  with  the  famous  Warrington  Academy  last  century. 
Tracts,  pamphlets,  and  chap-books  form  a considerable  portion  of 
the  collection,  which  for  completeness  as  illustrating  the  local  history 
of  the  town  and  district  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  country. 


III. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS. 

William  E.  A.  Axon,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

1.  CJiap-hooks  and  Street  Ballads.  With  other  similar  pieces  of  the  lite- 

rature of  the  people,  chiefly  English,  but  with  some  foreign  examples. 
Probably  three  thousand  pieces  in  all. 

2.  Local  History. — Collections  of  materials,  in  print  and  MS.,  pictorial 

and  literary,  relating  to  the  history  of  Manchester  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

3.  Cagliostro. — A larger  collection  of  books  and  tracts  relating  to  this 

famous  charlatan  than  is  possessed  by  the  British  Museum,  and, 
though  not  complete,  is  believed  to  be  the  best  in  existence. 

4.  Modern  English  Prophets.  — A small  but  curious  gathering  of  tracts  and 

books  relating  to  Mother  Shipton,  Robert  Nixon,  the  Cheshire  pro- 
phet, and  other  modern  “prophets.” 

3.  Bibliography  and  Libraries. 

John  Eglington  Bailey,  F.S.A.,  Stretford,  Manchester. 

I.  Manchester  al  Mondo.  —Of  this  little  book  by  Henry  Mountagu,  Earl 
of  Manchester,  Mr.  Bailey  has  twenty-four  copies  (in  part  the  property 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Napier,  of  Alderley,  Cheshire).  The  earliest  edition 
was  surreptitiously  printed,  and  was  anonymous.  Mr.  Bailey’s 
copy  of  this  was  obtained  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Laing’s  library,  December, 
1879,  for  fifteen  shillings;  it  is  very  rare,  and  perhaps  unique.  The 
earl’s  authorized  edition,  called  the  first,  appeared  in  1634;  the  second 
in  1635  ; third,  1636;  fourth,  1638;  fifth,  1642;  sixth,  1655  ; seventh, 
1658;  eighth,  1661;  ninth,  1666;  tenth,  1667;  eleventh,  1676;  fif- 
teenth, 1688.  In  this  last  the  title-page  has  the  words  “very  proper 
to  be  given  at  funerals,”  for  which  purpose  it  seems  to  have  been 
much  used.  Mr.  Bailey  is  bringing  out  a facsimile  reprint  of  the 
fourth  edition,  with  an  introduction  and  memoir  of  Mountagu . All 
the  editions  are  fully  described  in  the  introduction. 
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2.  Sermons  Preached  before  the  Long  Parliament.  — A nearly  complete  set^ 
and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  all. 

g.  Works  of  Thomas  Fuller.  — About  one  hundred  volumes,  and  compri- 
sing all  the  editions,  complete,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  and 
including  the  very  rare  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times^  1645,  the  first 
book  printed  in  Exeter. 

Works  of  Robert  and  Samuel  Bolton. — The  complete  works  of  the 
Puritans,  Robert  Bolton,  of  Blackburn,  and  Samuel  Bolton,  of  Man- 
chester. The  latter  was  a college  associate  of  John  Milton, 

g.  University  Poems. — Congratulatory  poems  on  public  events,  seven- 
teenth century;  not  quite  complete, but  indexed  on  slips. 

6.  Bishop  Lewis  Baylfs  Practice  of  Piety  P — Twenty-one  editions. 

7.  Shorthand. — Treatises,  including  most  of  the  early  authors,  and  nearly 

all  the  modern  (chiefly  English),  about  five  hundred  separate  works 
in  all.  The  collection  includes  transcripts  of  the  systems  of  Dr. 
Timothy  Bright  and  Peter  Bales.  The  earliest  method  in  the  collec- 
tion is  that  of  Willis,  about  1602;  and  there  are  several  by  Shelton, 
whose  method  was  followed  by  Samuel  Pepys,  the  diarist.  MS. 
notes  supply  the  materials  for  a complete  history  of  Shorthand,  already 
somewhat  advanced. 

8.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Books. — At  a rough  estimate  two  thousand 

separate  publications.  The  collection  includes  some  rare  quarto  ser- 
mons of  the  seventeenth  century. 

g.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Graduates'  List. — Under  Katherine  Hall,  Cam. 
(master.  Dr.  Brownrigg),  appears  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
marked  as  absent,  Feb.,  1642-3.  This  is  the  son  of  the  Protector, 
born  Feb.,  1622-3.  In  due  time  he  went  to  Felsted  School;  but 
nothing  is  said  of  him  by  Noble  or  Carlyle  until  1643,  when  he  was 
at  Peterboro’;  and  he  is  believed  to  have  been  killed  before  the 
Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  being  a cornet  in  the  company  of  Lord  St. 
John.  The  Katherine  Hall  entry  fills  up  the  missing  gap. — Carlyle’s 
Cromwell,  ed.  1871,  i.,  60,  109,  166-7;  Peacock’s  Army  Lists,  ed. 
1874,  PP-  49,  56. 

Mr.  Alderman  Baker,  Manchester. 

7.  Publications  and  Tracts  (many  of  them  contemporaneous)  about  the 
Old  Pretender  and  the  Rebellion  of  lyig.  Forty- four  pieces.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  an  octavo  pamphlet,  dated  London,  1688,  entitled 
“The  Several  Declarations  to  go  with  the  Depositions  made  in 
Council  on  Monday  22  October  1688  concerning  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’’  [afterwards  known  as  Chevalier  St.  George,  the 
first  Pretender].  The  others  range  in  date  from  1696  to  i793>  and 
include  many  rare  tracts,  and  also  thanksgiving  sermons  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  preached  in  London,  Liverpool,  Lancaster, 
Cross-street  Chapel,  Manchester,  and  other  places.  One  of  these 
sermons,  preached  at  Atherton,  gives  an  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Woods  going  with  members  of  his  congregation,  and,  under  a com- 
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mission  from  General  Wills,  securing  possession  of  Walton  Bridge, 
near  Preston,  in  1715,  against  the  Pretender. 

2.  Publications  and  Tracts  about  the  Young  Pretender  and  the  Rebellion 
of  IJ4-S’  Fifty-one  pieces  ; most  of  them  contemporaneous,  and. 
many  rare. 

j.  Fables. — Thirty  pieces,  most  of  them  published  last  century.  They 
comprise  various  versions  of  Esop’s  fables,  and  others  by  Phsedrus, 
Gay,  Northcote,  Edward  Moore,  Goldsmith,  Fenelon,  and  other 
fabulists. 

4.  Bewich. — Eighty-three  books,  some  of  them  written  and  illustrated  by 
Thomas  or  John  Bewick ; others  of  them  only  illustrated  by  one  or 
both.  Contain  several  hundred  cuts,  some  of  them  very  rare,  and 
including  the  five  largest  engravings  ever  executed  by  Thomas  Bewick. 


Richard  C.  Christie,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester. 
/.  Horace. — Editions  and  Translations  of,  and  Commentaries  and  Essays 
on,  Horace.  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  Of  com- 
plete editions  of  the  text,  unaccompanied  by  a translation,  Mr. 
Christie  has  two  hundred  and  fifty,  viz. : — 

Editions:  Fifteenth  century  (all  folios),  the  earliest  being 

that  of  Milan,  1476 ...  ...  ...  ...  7 

Sixteenth  century  ...  ...  ...  ...  78 

Seventeeth  century  ...  ...  ...  ...  40 

Eighteenth  century  ...  75 

Nineteenth  century  ...  ...  ...  ...  50 

Some  of  these  extend  to  several  volumes : — 

Parts  of  texts... 

English  translations  (whole  or  part) 

French  ,, 


Italian  ,, 

Spanish  ,, 

German  , , 

Swedish  ,, 

Commentaries  and  essays,  dissertations  and  lives, 
in  English,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  German 

2,  Aldines. — Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  volumes: — 
Printed  by  Aldus  the  elder,  1495-15 14  ... 
Printed  by  Andrea  de  Asola  and  his  son,  15 15-1529 

Printed  by  Paulo  Manuzio,  1533-1574  

Printed  by  Aldus  the  younger 


20  editions 

56 

117  ,, 

20  ,, 

4 M 

1 » 

2 


100  „ 

69  volumes 

64  „ 

116  „ 

27  „ ' 


Total  ...  ...  276 

Among  these  are  twenty-seven  editiones  principes  of  Greek  classics, 
including  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,. 
Pindar,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Demosthenes. 

3s  Books  printed  by  Lyonese  Printers. — Three  hundred  volumes  printed  by 
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Sebastian  Gryphius  at  Lyons,  1528-1556.  Also  a considerable  number 
of  books  printed  at  Lyons  by  others  of  the  sixteenth  century,  notably 
nineteen  by  Etienne  Dolet,  all  of  the  highest  rarity,  four  or  five  of 
the  copies  being  the  only  ones  known  to  exist.  The  collection  of  the 
books  by  Sebastian  Gryphius  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  possessed 
by  any  private  person.  Of  the  books  by  these  Lyonese  printers, 
possessed  by  Mr.  Christie,  a large  number  are  not  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  in  any  other  public  library  in  Great  Britain. 

H.  T.  Crofton,  Esq.,  Manchester  (one  of  the  authors  of  The  Dialect  of  the 
English  Gypsies), 

Books  on  Gypsies. — Books  and  pamphlets  : English  for ty-nine,  and  foreign 
thirty-seven,  with  a mass  of  MS.  note-books  containing  scattered 
notices,  essays,  and  articles  from  magazines  and  reviews.  G)q)sy 
literature  is  essentially  “scrappy,”  and  although  Grellmann  in  his 
History  of  the  Gypsies^  I7^°>  gives  a list  of  about  three  hundred  books 
more  or  less  dealing  with  the  subject,  many  of  the  references  consist 
merely  of  brief  passages.  The  number  of  books  has  probably 
doubled  since  Grellmann’s  time.  M.  Paul  Bataillard,  of  Paris,  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  owner  of  books  on  gypsies ; Mr.  Hubert 
Smith,  of  Bridgnorth,  Staffordshire,  author  of  Tent  Life  in  Norway 
with  English  Gypsies,  has  perhaps  the  largest  private  collection  in 
England. 

James  Crossley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (President  of  the  Chetham  Society). 

Mr.  Crossley  is  the  owner  of  several  special  collections.  The  most  notable, 
perhaps,  are  the  following  : — 

I.  Writings  of  Daniel  Defoe. — Within  two  or  three,  Mr.  Crossley  has  the 
whole  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  books  and  tracts  enumerated  in 
the  list  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lee’s  Life  of  Defoe,  including  the  very  scarce 
periodical  Mercator,  or  Commerce  Retrieved  (i  71 3-14),  and  the  only 
complete  copy  known  of  The  Review,  in  eight  volumes  quarto,  and 
the  first  volume  of  a new  series  which  was  never  proceeded  with 
(1704-13).  This  forms  the  grand  record  of  Defoe’s  opinions  on  trade 
and  politics.  Of  the  various  works  above  referred  to,  the  collection 
is  believed  to  have  every  edition  except  some  of  the  later  impressions 
of  the  Triie-horn  Englishman,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Religious 
Courtship,  which  have  appeared  in  chap-books  and  in  other  forms 
innumerable.  In  addition  to  the  works  contained  in  Mr.  Lee’s  list, 
Mr.  Crossley  has  fifty-two  more  tracts  and  books,  indubitably  by 
Defoe,  and  which  Mr.  Lee  does  not  appear  to  have  seen.  Amongst 
these  is  the  exceedingly  rare  Preparation  to  the  Plague,  and  a tract 
against  Swift’s  Drapier's  Letters,  “which,”  says  Mr.  Crossley  in  a 
note  to  me,  “affords  the  best  material  I know  for  comparing  and 
contrasting  these  two  great  writers.”  The  most  valuable  work  in  the 
collection,  however,  is  the  autograph  manuscript  of  his  yet  unpub- 
lished Complete  English  Getitleman.  Defoe  had  begun  printing  it, 
the  corrected  proof  of  the  first  sheet  being  attached  to  the  manuscript. 
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when  he  was  prostrated  by  his  last  illness.  In  connection  with  this 
collection,  Mr.  Crossley  has  the  manuscript  correspondence  of  Defoe’s 
friend  and  son-in-law,  Henry  Baker.  Baker’s  correspondents  were 
some  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  day,  and  their  letters, 
comprising  many  hundreds,  are  collected  in  their  original  autographs 
in  eight  thick  quarto  volumes. 

2.  Commonwealth  Tracts  and  Newspapers, — This  collection  was  princi- 
pally derived  from  two  sources  : First,  the  Bradshaw  Series,  sixty-four 
volumes  quarto,  uniformly  bound,  with  Henry  Bradshaw’s  signature 
to  each.  It  consists  of  tracts  and  papers  sent  down  by  President 
Bradshaw  to  his  brother  Henry  of  Marple  Hall,  or  which  came  to  him 
at  the  President’s  death.  The  total  number  of  tracts  in  this  series 
exceeds  two  thousand  ; several  of  them  were  privately  printed,  and 
many  are  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  wonderful  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  Second,  the  Hollis  Macaulay  Series,  sixty-seven 
volumes  quarto,  formed  by  Thomas  Hollis,  the  Republican,  to  assist 
Mrs.  Macaulay  to  write  the  Commonwealth  part  of  her  history.  This 
set  fills  up  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  Bradshaw  Series.  To  these 
Mr.  Crossley  has  added  upwards  of  one  hundred  volumes  of  tracts, 
and  a singularly-complete  collection  of  the  newspapers  which  came 
out  from  1640  to  1660,  bound  in  fifty-five  volumes  quarto,  and  which 
includes  the  Royalist  as  well  as  the  Republican  and  Oliverian  papers. 
Also  Neal’s  History  of  the  Ptiritans^  with  Zachary  Gray’s  remarks 
interleaved,  and  bound  in  nineteen  volumes  octavo,  with  numerous 
MS.  additions  by  Z.  Gray,  who  was  versed  in  all  the  curious  tract 
literature  of  the  period,  and  from  whose  library  this  annotated  copy 
came.  With  this  exception,  the  collection  described  is  confined  to 
tracts  and  analagous  papers.  The  larger  works,  connected  with  the 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  social  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  Mr. 
Crossley’s  possession,  would  themselves  form  a little  library. 

j.  Miscellaneous  Tracts, — In  some  remarks  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of 
the  Library  Association,  after  the  reading  of  my  paper,  Mr.  Crossley 
said  he  had  made  a great  point  of  literature  in  tracts,  or,  ste  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  call  it,  “tractarian  literature.’’  He  was  sure  it 
was  the  most  interesting,  taken  as  a whole,  almost  of  every  possible 
class  that  could  be  mentioned ; and  there  was  this  advantage  about 
it,  that  it  was  inexhaustible.  The  great  difficulty  in  life  was  to  find 
subjects  that  could  not  be  exhausted.  His  collection  of  tracts  must 
extend  to  very  many  thousands,  and  he  only  regretted  that  it  was  not 
bound  up  and  placed  in  that  regular  order  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment which  would  be  very  desirable  both  for  himself  and  those  who 
hereafter  might  have  occasion  to  consult  them. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Natural  History, — The  library  at  Knowsley  contains  over  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes.  Its  speciality  is  the  collection  of  works  on  natural 
history,  especially  ornithology.  This  was  originated  by  the  thirteenth 
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Earl  of  Derby  (grandfather  of  the  present  earl),  born  April,  1775, 
died  June,  1851,  who  was  president  of  the  Linnsean  and  Zoological 
Societies,  and  well  known  for  the  large  and  valuable  zoological  col- 
lection which  he  formed  at  Knowsley  and  maintained  during  his  life. 
The  natural  history  collection  of  books  which  he  gathered  together 
has  received  large  additions  from  the  present  earl,  and  now  comprises 
over  two  thousand  volumes.  It  is  also  rich  in  original  botanical  and 
ornithological  drawings. 

J.  P.  Earwaker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Withington,  Manchester,  Author  of  the 
History  of  East  Cheshire. 

Cheshire  Books. — A collection  of  MSS.,  deeds,  printed  books,  pamphlets, 
and  broadsides  relating  to  the  county  of  Chester.  Also  several 
portfolios  of  original  drawings,  engravings,  views,  and  plans  illustra- 
tive of  the  county,  and  a specimen  of  every  map  which  has  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Saxton  in  1577  to  the  present  day. 

John  Finlayson,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

The  Tractarian  Controversy.  A large  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets 
bearing  on  this  subject. 

Lieut.-Col.  Fishwick,  F.S.A.,  Rochdale. 

Lancashire  Books. — Books  and  tracts  of  every  description  relating  to 
Lancashire,  including  the  majority  of  those  mentioned  in  The  Lanca- 
shire Library  by  Col.  Fishwick.  See  that  work.  The  author  only 
named  his  own  copies  when  unaware  of  their  possession  by  any 
public  local  library.  Books  by  Lancashire  men,  but  not  referring  to 
the  county,  are,  with  certain  exceptions,  excluded  from  the  collection. 
It  is  particularly  rich  in  Lancashire  sermons  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Many  scarce  maps  of  Lancashire,  including 
one  of  159-,  Mercator’s  1610,  Speed’s  folio'  1610,  Speed’s  smal? 
oblong  1617,  Blome’s  1637,  Saxton’s  1620,  and  others. 

Mr.  Superintendent  Gee,  of  the  Manchester  Police. 

The  Minor  and  Obscure  English  Poets. — Mr.  Gee  possesses  a library  of 
some  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand  volumes,  mainly  of  poetic  and 
dramatic  literature,  and  including  a few  manuscript  works.  The 
speciality  is  a collection  of  some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
volumes  of  verse  by  uneducated  or  self-taught  writers.  Mr.  Gee 
observes  that  the  majority  of  these  authors  have  followed  sedentary 
occupations,  such  as  weaving  and  shoemaking,  and  that  the  Scottish 
exceed  the  number  of  English  authors  of  this  class.  The  collection 
is  the  labour  of  thirty  years. 

The  Rev.  Percy  M.  Herford,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

1.  Cheshire  Books.  — About  three  hundred  volumes. 

2.  Books  relating  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. — The  rarest  books  of 

this  class  possessed  by  Mr.  Herford  are  the  “ Puritan  Directory  for 
thepublique  worship  of  God  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,”  1646, 
and  a Greek  version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  issued  three 
years  after  the  last  revision. 
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Henry  H.  Howorth,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Eccles,  near  Manchester. 

1.  History  and  Ethnography  of  Central  Asia. 

2.  Ethnography  and  Early  History  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

These  books,  Mr.  Howorth  desires  me  to  say,  are  available  for 
reference  to  any  student  who  wishes  to  consult  them. 

Alexander  Ireland,  Esq.,  Inglewood,  Bowdon. 

I.  Burtords  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. — Every  edition  published  is  in  this 
collection,  viz.,  the  first,  published  in  quarto  in  1621  [Robert  Burton 
was  born  1576,  died  1640];  the  second  in  folio  in  1624;  third,  folio, 
in  1628,  with  engraved  frontispiece  and  portrait  by  Blon  (this  edition 
is  rarer  than  the  first) ; fourth,  folio,  1632;  fifth,  folio,  1638;  sixth, 
folio,  1651-2;  seventh,  folio,  1660;  eighth,  folio,  double  columns, 
1676.  These  eight  editions,  all  published  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, sufficed  for  a while;  but  Dr.  Johnson’s  remark  that  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  “ was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two 
hours  earlier  than  he  wished  to  rise”  seems  to  have  led  to  a revival 
in  the  demand,  and  in  1800  the  ninth  edition  appeared  in  two  volumes 
royal  octavo;  the  tenth,  two  volumes,  in  1801;  the  eleventh,  two 
volumes,  in  1806.  It  has  frequently  been  reprinted  during  the  last 
forty  years,  editions  appearing  in  1827,  1836,  1837,  1838,  1845, 

1849.  In  1871,  a nicely-printed  edition  in  three  volumes,  crown 
octavo,  was  published  in  New  York. 

Writings  of  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Sheffield. — To  Notes  and  Queries  for  9th 
March,  1878  (Fifth  Series,  Vol.  IX.),  Mr.  Ireland  contributed  a bib- 
liographical list  of  the  works  of  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Sheffield,  “philo- 
sophical essayist,  metaphysician,  writer  on  political  economy  and 
finance,  poet,  and  Shaksperean  critic”  [born  1787*  died  1870].  The 
list  consists  of  twenty-two  separate  works.  Mr.  Ireland  had  then 
the  whole  except  two  pamphlets,  which  he  has  since  acquired,  so  that 
his  collection  is  now  complete.  A prospectus  of  a uniform  edition 
of  Bailey’s  works  has  been  printed,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained  to  cover  the  expense 
of  printing.  The  works  could  be  comprised  in  six  or  seven  volumes. 

The  Works  of  William  Godwin  [b.  1756,  d.  1836].  Thirty-five 
volumes. 

4.  The  Works  of  Mary  Wollstonecroft  ( Godwin)  [b.  I759>  d.  I797]*  Four- 

teen volumes. 

5.  The  Works  of  William  Hazlitt  [b.  1778,  d.  1830].  — Eighty- three 

volumes,  including  the  various  editions  of  his  principal  works ; his 
unreprinted  articles  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  other  periodicals ; 
memoirs  and  recollections  of  him  ; articles  and  essays  on  his  works 
from  English,  American,  and  French  reviews  and  periodicals. 

P).  The  Works  of  Leigh  Hunt  [b.  1784,  d.  1859]. — Ninety  volumes,  inclu- 
ding the  various  editions  of  his  principal  works,  unreprinted  articles 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews;  memoirs  of  him ; and  arti- 
cles on  his  writings  and  genius. 
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The  following  is  the  title  of  a volume,  chiefly  relating  to  the  writings 
of  William  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  printed  by  Mr.  Ireland  in  1868 : — 
“ List  of  the  Writings  of  William  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  chro- 
nologically arranged ; with  Notes,  descriptive,  critical,  and 
explanatory,  and  a selection  of  opinions  regarding  their  genius 
and  characteristics,  by  distinguished  contemporaries  and 
friends,  as  well  as  by  subsequent  critics ; preceded  by  a Re- 
view of  and  extracts  from  Barry  Cornwall’s  Memorials  of 
Charles  Lamb,  with  a few  words  on  Hazlitt  and  his  writings, 
and  a chronological  list  of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb.  By 
Alexander  Ireland.  Manchester,  1868.  Privately  printed.  ” 

John  Leigh,  Esq.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Manchester, 

Besjoick. — A large  collection  of  Bewick’s  works,  including  every  edition  in 
every  size  of  the  birds  and  quadrupeds ; all  his  other  works  of  impor- 
tance; a large  number  of  illustrations  to  his  smaller  works;  and  one 
of  the  six  first  impressions  on  vellum  of  the  Chillingham  Bull  before 
the  accident  to  the  block. 

G.  W.  Napier,  Esq.,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

1.  De  hjiitatione  Christi.  — A large  collection  of  the  very  early  editions, 

including  the  Editio  Princeps,  printed  at  Augsburg  in  147 1. 

2.  Black-letter  Books. — A collection  of  nearly  a thousand  volumes  printed 

in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  illustrating  the  religious  history  of  Eng- 
land at  that  period.  It  comprises  the  works  of  Erasmus,  Cardinal 
Pole,  Sir  Thomas  More  (the  Utopia  in  Latin,  English,  French,  and 
Italian),  the  original  editions  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers;  the 
works  of  Henry  Nicholas,  founder  of  the  sect  called  the  Family  of 
Love;  of  John  Penny,  John  Knox,  Whitgift,  Cartwright,  and  Father 
Parsons.  All  these  are  the  original  editions,  not  reprints.  Also, 
nearly  all  the  biographies  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
y.  The  Martin  Marprelate  Tracts, — A probably  complete  collection. 

4.  Seroenteenth  Century  Books. — Comprising  the  works  of  Prynne,  Henr}" 

Burton,  Fuller,  Heylyn,  Glanvill ; satirical  tracts  against  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  works  on  the  Sabbatarian  Controversy.  Also,  on  the 
Controversy  connected  with  the  celebrated  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

5.  Ikon  Basilike. — Editions  in  English,  Latin,  and  French,  and  the  works 

connected  with  the  authorship  of  the  book. 

Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  author  of  The  Birds  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
and  Hon.  Librarian  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society. 

I.  Ornithology. — About  two  hundred  and  seventy  volumes,  in  English, 
French,  and  German,  including  works  published  by  the  London  and 
French  zoological  societies,  British  Museum,  and  ornithological  socie- 
ties and  clubs,  the  Ibis  (twenty-one  vols.).  Zoological  Record  (four- 
teen), Zoologist  (thirty-six),  and  sets  of  other  periodicals  ; the  works 
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of  Buffon,  Bonaparte,  Gould,  Latham,  Elliott,  Heuglin,  Temminck, 
Gray,  Dresser,  Sclater,  Salvin,  Rowley,  Sharpe,  Marshall,  Butter, 
David,  and  Oustelet ; and.  several  hundreds  of  ornithological  tracts 
and  pamphlets,  bound  in  twenty-one  volumes. 

2,  Sporting  Books. — Works  on  boxing,  fencing,  &c.  A notable  collection, 
many  of  them  rare. 

J.  H.  Nodal,  Heaton  Moor,  near  Stockport. 

1.  Gilbert  White'' s Selborne. — A nearly  complete  collection  of  all  the 

editions,  together  with  articles  and  descriptions  from  reviews  and 
periodicals. 

2.  Plato  in  English. — Translations  of  Plato  into  English  of  the  complete 

works,  and  of  separate  dialogues  ; together  with  commentaries  and 
illustrative  essays,  in  books,  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  magazines. 

J.  Paul  Rylands,  Esq.,  F. S.A.,  Thelwall,  Warrington. 

1.  Heraldic  Works. 

2.  Family  Histories  and  Genealogies . Both  collections  contain  rare,  and 

some  extremely  rare,  works. 

T.  Glazebrook  Rylands,  Esq.,  Thelwall,  Warrington. 

Writings  of  Ptolemy. — A collection  of  all  his  works,  including  the  Alma- 
gest editions  1538,  1541,  1551,  with  the  commentaries  of  Theon, 
Proclus,  and  Monte- Regio ; De  Speculis,  ed.  1518;  De  Analimati, 
1562  ; Planispherium,  1558  ; Geography,  eds.  1475?  circa  1480 
(Bulinghieri),  1482,  1490,  1511,  1525,  1535,  1540,  1542,  1573,  1597, 
1618,  1843,  1845  ? the  Mont  Athos  facsimile;  Mercator’s  Maps, 
1578  and  1698  ; and  other  works  like  those  of  Raidilius  and  Werner, 
which  include  a translation  of  the  first  and  part  of  the  seventh  books. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Rylands  has  also  partial  collections  relative  to  the 
Diatomacase,  English  botany,  early  geography  and  maps,  early 
printing,  bibliography,  and  mediaeval  architecture. 

E.  R.  G.  Salisbury,  Esq.,  Glan-Aber,  Chester. 

Wales  and  the  Fotir  Border  Counties  of  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  Monmouthshire. — A collection  of  about  eighteen  thousand, 
volumes  of  all  sorts  referring  to  the  above.  It  is  made  up  of  books  in 
Welsh,  on  Wales,  and  by  Welshmen;  books  on  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Herefordshire,  and.  Monmouthshire,  and  by  natives  of  those  four 
counties.  Also  prints,  engravings,  and  loose  memoranda  relating  to 
the  Principality  and  the  four  border  counties  ; a fairly  perfect  set  of 
all  serials  published  therein  down  to  the  end  of  1862;  and  more  than 
one  hundred  folio  volumes  of  cuttings,  original  letters,  and  scraps 
relating  to  these  sixteen  shires,  the  latter  being  continued  down  to 
the  present  time.  All  books  since  1862  (with  this  exception)  relating 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  collection  have  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Salisbury  in  his  general  library.  It  has  been  a part  of  his  plan  to 
secure  every  edition  of  all  published  works  down  to  1862,  and  he  has 
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thus  secured  many  editions  which  are  not  noticed  in  books  of  refe- 
rence. The  formation  of  the  collection  has  been  the  labour  of  nearly 
half  a century.  Many  of  the  early  works  in  it  came  from  the  libraries 
of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Denbigh,  Arthur  Jones,  of  Bangor, 
and  Henry  Parry ; many  of  the  later  ones  from  the  libraries  of  Richard 
Lloyd  (the  bard  of  Snowdon),  Edward  Parry,  of  Chester,  and  Hugh 
Jones  (Erfyl),  a noted  Welsh  antiquary.  So  far  as  Cheshire  is  con- 
cerned, nearly  every  printed  work  relating  to  the  county,  or  published 
by  natives  of  it,  is  in  this  remarkable  collection. 

George  Simpson,  Esq.,  Mottram-in-Longdendale. 

Socialism. — Probably  the  largest  extant  collection  of  books  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Simpson,  some  fifty  years  ago,  was  secretary  to  the  Socialist 
colony  or  settlement  at  Queenwood,  Hampshire. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Toole,  D.D.,  St.  Wilfrid’s,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

1,  Irish  History. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  History.  — Includes  many  early-printed  sixteenth  and 

seventeenth  century  books. 

John  Towers,  Esq.,  Bruuswick-street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Manchester. 

Music. — A collection  of  about  five  hundred  books  on  music,  comprising 
German,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one ; English,  two  hundred ; 
French,  nineteen;  together  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes 
of  music,  amongst  which  are  the  publications  of  the  German  Bach 
Society,  Breitkopf  and  Haertel’s  complete  edition  of  Mozart’s  works, 
and  Beethoven’s  score  copies  of  his  symphonies.  The  works  com- 
prise the  Musicalisches  Lexicon  of  Johann  Gottfried  Walther,  the 
first  important  musical  dictionary,  Leipsic,  1732;  Mattheson’s  book 
on  the  whole  duty  of  a conductor  ( Der  Vollkommene  Kapellmeister 
Hamburgh,  1739;  Marpurg’s  elaborate  and  exhaustive  treatise  on 
every  known  form  of  the  Fugue  ( Abhandlung  von  Der  Fuge ),  Berlin, 
17535  Christoph  Nichelmann’s  work  on  the  art  and  science  of  com- 
posing melody,  Dantzic,  1755  5 Allegemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung^ 
fifty  volumes,  Leipsic,  1798-1848,  the  most  important  musical  perio- 
dical ever  published  ; and  the  Berliner  Allege7neine  Musikalische 
Zeitung^  seven  volumes,  Berlin,  1824-1830,  edited  by  Adolph  Marx. 
Some  of  the  works  in  Mr.  Towers’  possession  are  believed  to  be 
unique  in  England,  and  his  musical  library  is  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  private  collection  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Towers  is  engaged  upon  a bibliography  of  works  on  music. 

William  J.  Young,  Esq.,  Longsight,  Manchester. 

1.  Rowlandson  and  Cruikshank. — A large  collection  of  works  illustrated 

by  Thomas  Rowlandson  and  George  and  Robert  Cruikshank,  in- 
cluding forty- two  volumes  of  the  former,  and  five  hundred  of  the 
latter. 

2.  Bewick. — Twenty-one  of  his  principal  works. 

j>.  Nearly  all  his  works. 
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IV. 

MANUSCRIPT  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  contain 
accounts  of  the  following  collections  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire; — 

PAGE 

First  Report,  1871.  Lord  de  Tabley,  Tabley  Park,  Cheshire  ...  46 

Second  Report,  1872.  J.  C.  Antrobus,  Esq.,  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire...  69 

W.  Bromley-Dayenport,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Capes- 

thorne,  Cheshire  ...  ...  80 

Stoneyhurst  College,  Lancashire,  Pt.  I.  ...  143 

Chetham  Library,  Manchester ...  156 

Third  Report,  1873.  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey-Egerton,  Bart, 

M.P.,  Oulton  Hall,  Cheshire  244 

W.  J.  Legh,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Lyme  Hall,  Cheshire  268 
R.  E.  Egerton  - Warburton,  Esq.,  Arley, 

Cheshire  ...  290 

(Catalogue  privately  printed.) 

G.  F.  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  Delamere  House, 

Cheshire  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  292 

Stoneyhurst  College,  Lancashire,  Part  II.  ...334-341 
Fourth  Report,  1874.  William  Beamont,  Esq.,  Orford  Hall,  War- 
rington ...  ...  ...  368 

(These  are  transcripts ; the  originals  are  in 
the  Warrington  Museum.) 

Colonel  Townley,  Towneley  Hall,  Lancashire 

406-416  and  613 

(By  R.  B.  Knowles.  Interesting  for  notices 
of  Spenser’s  supposed  connection  with  Lan- 
cashire. ) 

G.  F.  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  Delamere  House, 

Cheshire,  Part  II 416 

Sixth  Report,  1877.  Miss  Ffarington,  Worden  Hall,  Lancashire  ...  426 

[Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  MSS. 
have  been  printed  for  the  Chetham  Society.] 

Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq.,  Abercromby 

Square,  Liverpool  ...  ...  ...  ...  469 

[The  collection  chiefly,  with  additions,  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  clas- 
sified in  more  than  one  hundred  volumes.] 

In  the  Seventh  Report,  1879,  it  is  stated  that  among  accounts  in  preparation 
for  publication  in  future  reports  is  one  on  the  MSS.  in  the  possession  of 
the  Corporation  of  Chester. 
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HE  authors  of  books,  as  distinguished  from  those  other 


authors  who  write  and  conduct  our  daily  and  periodical 
literature,  are  not  included  in  the  title  of  this  paper.  The  profes- 
sion of  a man  who  produces  books,  who  writes  when  he  is  in  the 
humour,  who  courts  popularity  and  its  rewards,  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  journalist,  who  must  always  be  in  the  humour, 
who  must  always  have  his  faculties  under  control,  and  whose  only 
reward  beyond  his  wage  is  perhaps  a gratifying  sense  of  power, 
but  more  probably  a quiet  sense  of  amusement  at  his  own  inspira- 
tion. Not  only  is  it  beyond  dispute  that  the  English  press,  including 
its  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  organs,  is  the  chief  influence 
in  this  kingdom,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  can  only  be 
an  influence  for  good.  For  as  soon  as  a newspaper  ceases  to  be 
conducted  with  ability  and  high-mindedness  it  ceases  to  have  any 
influence.  If,  then,  we  concede  this  paramount  influence  exer- 
cised by  newspapers  and  magazines,  as  compared  with  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  any  other  institution  in  the  country,  such  as 
Parliament,  or  the  united  pulpits,  or  the  united  friendly  societies 
and  trades  unions,  it  becomes  a curious  question  as  to  what  is  the 
affinity  and  the  law  of  selection  which  recruits  the  writing  few 
from  the  reading  many,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  editor,  con- 
fers upon  one  man  a dictatorship  over  the  right  which,  in  England, 
we  pretend  to  prize  so  much  and  yet  exercise  so  little,  and  that  is 
the  right  of  thinking  for  ourselves. 


BY  HENRY  FRANKS. 


[Read  December  15,  1879.] 
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If  a man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  observation  were  asked  to 
sit  down  and  write  an  imaginative  sketch  of  a lawyer,  or  a doctor, 
or  a clergyman,  or  a horse-dealer,  it  would  be  a very  poor  per- 
formance if  we  were  unable  to  recognize  in  the  picture  some  like- 
ness to  this  or  that  professional  man  of  our  acquaintance.  If  the 
same  man  were  asked  to  sit  down  and  write  an  imaginative  sketch  of 
an  editor  or  a contributor,  it  would  be  a very  wonderful  performance 
if  we  recognized  in  it  any  strongly-marked  type  of  character  true 
either  to  experience  or  to  instinct.  It  is  not  that  editors  and  con- 
tributors resist  more  than  other  men  the  influence  of  a pursuit 
which,  like  all  pursuits,  involves  the  exercise  and  consequent 
development  of  one  set  of  faculties,  and  the  neglect  and  conse- 
quent waste  of  another  set.  But  unlike  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor, 
whose  work  is  carried  on  amidst  the  largest  and  most  varied  inter- 
course with  society,  both  editor  and  contributor  work  almost  in 
solitude.  There  is  no  prescribed  or  indispensable  training  to 
which  the  journalist  has  to  submit  before  he  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  But  if  his  diploma  is  of  his 
own  creation,  he  has  to  justify  the  possession  of  it  every  day  of 
his  life.  We  are  told  that  once  a parson,  always  a parson;  and 
in  the  medical  and  legal  professions  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
an  incompetent  man  from  imposing  on  incompetent  people.  But 
every  word  that  the  contributor  writes  passes  under  the  magis- 
terial eye  of  the  editor,  while  the  work  of  the  editor  himself  is 
daily  subjected  to  criticism  from  so  many  points  of  view  that, 
unless  he  is  gifted  with  an  approving  conscience,  he  inevitably 
becomes,  what  most  editors  do  become,  an  irritable  man.  We 
are  then  considering  a very  distinct  group,  marked  with  more  than 
ordinary  individuality,  and  exercising  more  than  ordinary  influence 
over  our  lives;  yet  a group  of  men  who  avoid  personal  recogni- 
tion ; who  are  therefore  under  no  circumstances  professionally 
banded  together ; who  cannot  be  studied  at  a conference ; who 
are  quite  indistinguishable  in  private  life  ; yet  who  must  have  so 
many  interesting  and  strongly-marked  qualities  in  common  that  it  is 
worth  asking  the  three  questions  into  which  this  paper  enters  : 
What  manner  of  man  is  the  editor?  What  manner  of  man  is  the 
contributor?  and.  What  are  their  relations  with  and  to  each  other? 

In  his  Chapter  on  Editors,  Hazlitt  says  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  persuade  an  editor  that  he  is  nobody.  I do  not  want  to  per- 
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suade  any  editor  that  he  is  nobody,  while  the  ideal,  that  is,  the 
highest  type  of  editor,  which  alone  we  are  considering,  is  a very 
important  individual  indeed.  Broadly  speaking,  an  editor  is  a 
man  of  fine  talent ; and  a contributor  is  a man  of  imperfect  genius, 
and  I use  the  words  talent  and  genius  strictly  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  used  in  the  following  definition  written  by  the  late  James 
Hinton.  He  says  : 

So  far  from  genius  being  greatness  and  indicating  power,  it  is  emphatically 
the  reverse.  The  men  of  talent  are  the  men  of  power ; they  are  the  strong. 
The  affinities  of  genius  are  with  weakness.  His  faculty  is  that  he  opposes  no 
obstacles ; that  his  strength  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  Nature  operates 
through  him.  The  truth  is  “loosened”  in  his  mind,  and  falls;  but  it  falls  by 
its  own  weight,  and  not  by  his  energy. 

This  very  striking  distinction  between  the  strong,  self-reliant 
and  self-controlling  nature,  and  the  weak,  yielding  and  articulating 
nature,  marks  the  natural  division  into  which  editors  and  contri- 
butors fall.  And  in  individual  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
editor,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw 
an  ideal  portrait  of  an  editor  which  would  be  truer  to  accurate, 
preconceived  notions  than  would  be,  if  we  had  it,  a real  and  living 
sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  Delane.  But  Mr.  Delane  was,  both  by 
nature  and  education,  so  wholly  and  solely  a great  editor  that  he 
was  nothing  else.  All  the  obituary  notices  of  him  put  together 
make  us  none  the  better  acquainted  with  the  man.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  thirty-four  years’  reign  of  Mr.  Delane,  he  must 
have  exercised  more  influence,  not  only  at  home,  but  as  the 
acknowledged  representative  of  English  opinion  abroad,  than  any 
other  single  individual  in  the  country,  not  excluding  the  prime 
ministers  of  the  day.  Yet  all  that  The  Thnes  itself  has  told  us 
about  him  is  that  for  thirty-four  years  he  sat  up  until  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  police  reports  in  a 
white  choker.  It  almost  seems  as  if  Mr.  Delane  possessed  the 
indispensable  reticence  of  an  editor  in  so  high  a degree  that  none 
of  his  biographers  penetrated  his  reserve;  and  that,  like  some  great 
dignitary  who  is  only  seen  in  wig  and  robes,  nobody  ever  thought 
of  him  in  any  other  relation  of  life.  The  fact  remains  that, 
although  the  greatest  editor  of  the  day  has  been  written  about  so 
opportunely  for  my  purpose,  I have  still  to  construct  my  editor, 
to  breathe  life  into  him,  and  to  exhibit  him  as  one  who,  to  again 
quote  Hazlitt,  is  “difficult  to  deal  with  and  dangerous  to  discuss.” 
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An  editor  must  not  be  merely  an  industrious  man,  he  must  be 
simply  incapable  of  idleness,  and  have  little  taste  for  leisure.  He 
must  be,  by  nature,  a reticent  man,  because  he  is  supposed  to 
know  everything,  and  there  is  only  one  known  substitute  for  uni- 
versal wisdom,  and  that  is — to  be  silent  when  necessary.  He 
must  not  be  a brilliant  writer,  for  it  is  not  desirable  that  he 
should  be  preoccupied  with  authorship.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he 
is  perpetually  criticising  the  writings  of  his  contributors,  and  in 
time  he  will  become  such  a fastidious  critic  that  he  will  find  him- 
self unconsciously  separating  all  that  is  placed  before  him  into 
two  divisions — the  half  which  he  couldn’t  write  and  the  half  which 
he  wouldn’t  write.  The  late  Mr.  Blackwood  said  that  nothing 
from  his  own  pen  had  ever  satisfied  his  critical  fastidiousness. 
Disraeli’s  plagiarism  that  critics  are  the  men  who  have  failed  in 
literature  and  in  art  is  pure  nonsense,  because  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  creative  and  the  critical  faculties, 
and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  rarely  combined  in  one  man. 
Literary  critics  like  Sainte  Beuve,  or  art  critics  like  Ruskin,  are 
the  men  with  the  instinct  of  appreciation  so  keen  that  even  if 
they  possessed  the  creative  faculty,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
deterred  than  encouraged  in  putting  it  forth.  Hazlitt  quotes  an 
editor  as  saying  : “I  will  take  care  never  to  write  a line  in  my 
own  paper,  as  I have  conflicting  interests  enough  to  manage 
without  adding  literary  jealousies  to  the  number.”  So  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  editor  of  an  important  paper  needs  so  con- 
tinually the  aid  of  a strong,  clear  head,  that  he  will  be  in  danger 
of  failing  in  vigilance,  if  he  permits  himself  to  become  absorbed 
in  self-contemplation. 

As  a rule,  a man  who  is  particularly  accessible  to  new  ideas, 
and  who  has  a generally  impressionable  nature,  is  a very  com- 
municative man.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  editor  that  his  mind 
is  at  once  receptive,  acquisitive,  and  accumulative.  He  takes  a 
genuine  interest  in  most  of  the  subjects  which  interest  his  readers, 
and  his  intelligence  is  finer,  but  not  too  much  finer,  than  theirs. 
And  then  he  has  a memory,  and  the  public  has  none;  but  he  is, 
fortunately,  not  infallible.  If  he  were,  he  would  not  so  often  be 
believed.  What  is  more  indispensable  than  infallibility  is  con- 
sistency. His  paper  must  be  consistent  in  its  advocacy,  but  it 
may  legitimately  and  from  calculation  avoid  the  advocacy  of 
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unpopular  causes.  So  far,  indeed,  from  an  editor  being  infallible, 
he  must  have  so  much  in  common  with  the  public  to  whom  he 
appeals  that  he  must  be  capable  of  great  blunders  without  com- 
mitting any.  Thus,  on  the  principle  that  exceptions  prove  the 
rule,  Mr.  Delane,  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  all 
showed  their  eminent  fitness  for  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
periodicals  of  their  day,  by  now  and  then  falling  into  the 
blunders  of  the  great  governing  classes,  whose  opinions  and 
wishes  they,  in  the  long  run,  reflected  so  faithfully.  Lord  Jeffrey 
tried,  by  ridicule,  to  crush  the  Lake  School  and  the  Oxford 
movement.  That  the  Edmhiii'gh  Review  survived  two  such 
unparalleled  errors  of  judgment  proves  how  wise  and  reliable  it 
must  have  been  on  almost  every  other  question  of  the  day. 
Again,  the  late  Mr.  Walter  obstinately  resisted  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  purchased  popularity  at  the  time  at  an  enormous  cost  of 
after-reputation.  More  recently,  Mr.  Delane  failed  to  rise 
superior,  in  acumen  and  political  morality,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  middle  and  the  upper  classes,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
American  and  the  Franco-German  wars.  He  sympathized  with 
the  South,  and  he  failed  to  perceive  the  strength  of  Prussia. 
That  one  can  only  cite  two  great  mistakes  against  Mr.  Delane, 
and  that  these  were  also  the  mistakes  persisted  in  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  his  method  was 
to  listen  attentively  and  to  repeat  quickly;  that  he  was  no  Sphinx 
sitting  in  passionless  seclusion,  but  only  a shrewd,  clear-headed 
diplomatist,  without  enthusiasm,  but  also  without  bigotry. 

I claim  for  an  editor  an  ample  morality  as  long  as  he  believes 
all  that  he  advocates,  and  I do  not  call  upon  him  to  advocate  all 
that  he  believes.  Because  it  is  generally  his  duty,  and  it  should 
be  his  ambition,  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  paper  he  conducts; 
and  in  order  to  extend  its  influence  he  must  extend  its  circulation. 
The  function  of  a newspaper  is  firstly  to  educate  and  then  to  per- 
suade ; and  in  doing  this  all  that  we  have  a right  to  ask  is  sin- 
cerity. Caution,  reticence,  the  actual  suppression  of  a subject, 
are  legitimate  expedients  in  cases  where  the  editor  is  one  of  a long 
dynasty  of  monarchs  who  is  called  upon  to  administer  the  consti- 
tution and  maintain  the  policy  of  a paper. 

We  recognize  then  in  the  editor  a man  who  is  self-reliant  with- 
out being  self-opinionated ; a man  of  robust  judgment,  but  of 
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refined  taste;  a man  who,  if  he  is  firm  and  even  self-willed,  has 
the  trick  of  being  generally  in  the  right.  It  is  curious  how  the 
faculty  of  right  and  rapid  judgment — so  indispensable  to  the  busy, 
overtaxed  editor,  and  without  which  he  could  never  get  through 
his  work — is,  to  a large  extent,  the  result  of  practice.  He  will 
take  up  a handful  of  manuscript,  read  the  first  sentence,  dip  here 
and  there  into  the  middle,  and  invariably  glance  at  the  end,  and 
in  three  minutes  he  has  decided  not  merely  whether  to  read  it,  but 
whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  good  enough.  He  is  equally  quick  not 
only  at  discerning  the  merit  of  a new  contributor,  but  at  finding  out 
what  kind  of  work  he  can  do  best.  The  late  Mr.  Blackwood  seems 
to  have  possessed  this  gift  of  discerning  merit.  He  discovered 
Mrs.  Oliphant  and  George  Eliot,  just  as  his  father,  better  known 
as  “Old  Ebony,”  discovered  Christopher  North  and  J.  G.  Lock- 
hart. If  his  newspaper  or  magazine  is  conducted  on  the  anony- 
mous system,  the  editor  has  this  great  advantage  over  his  staff  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  readers  on  the  other — he  can  judge  articles 
on  their  own  merits  ; he  cares  nothing  about  the  prestige  of  a 
name  w^hich  will  not  be  revealed  to  the  reader ; he  can  encourage 
new  blood,  and,  if  he  is  a capable  man,  he  can  do  fuller  justice 
alike  to  contributors,  to  himself,  and  to  his  readers,  than  is  pos- 
sible under  the  signed  system  which  is  now  so  rapidly  extending. 
The  signed  system  completely  alters  the  position  of  the  editor,  and 
destroys  both  his  power  and  the  power  of  the  journal  which 
adopts  it.  We  do  not  ask  our  friends  if  they  have  read  such 
and  such  an  article  in  the  Nmeteenth  Century  or  the  Fortnightly 
Review^  but  if  they  have  read  so-and-so’s  article.  We  look  at  the 
list  of  the  contributors  before  we  decide  if  a particular  number  is 
worth  buying,  just  as  we  look  at  the  play-bills  and  go  to  the  theatre 
where  the  best  actors  are  announced.  The  weak  side  of  the  signed 
system  is  thus  revealed  when,  as  must  often  happen,  an  exception- 
ally good  number  is  little  read,  simply  because  fewer  prime  minis- 
ters than  usual  happen  to  have  contributed  to  it.  The  promoters  of 
signed  magazines  are  adopting  the  suicidal  policy  of  putting  prin- 
cipals and  clients  into  direct  communication,  instead  of  acquiring 
for  the  magazine  the  cumulative  influence  of  a well  and  ably  con- 
ducted periodical.  If  the  anonymous  system  had  not  been  pre- 
served in  the  Edinburgh  Review  during  its  best  days,  and  when  it 
stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  periodical  literature,  even  apart 
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from  the  diminished  respect  in  which  it  would  have  been  held, 
and  the  diminished  influence  which  it  would  have  exercised,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  editor  could  have  maintained  discipline  amongst 
its  brilliant  staff  of  contributors,  but  for  the  levelling  effect  of  the 
anonymous  system,  which  sent  every  article  forth  on  its  own 
merits,  and  therefore  made  every  contributor  want  to  shine  on 
his  own  merits. 

Another  important  matter  in  which  the  editor’s  tact  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  decide  is  the  varying  rate  of  payment  to  different 
contributors.  He  does  not  or  should  not  measure  articles  by 
their  length,  but  by  their  intrinsic  merit.  It  is  very  much  easier 
to  write  a long  article  on  any  given  subject  than  a short  one,  and 
it  takes  considerably  more  time  to  fill  one  column  than  two,  pro- 
vided that  the  same  amount  of  information  or  argument  is  con- 
tained in  both  productions.  No  one  is  quicker  or  surer  than  the 
editor  in  ‘‘assaying”  manuscript,  and  the  contributor  who  writes 
in  view  of  a certain  rate  of  payment  by  the  page  or  column,  quickly 
improves  in  style  and  power  of  condensing  after  the  rejection  of 
two  or  three  articles.  But  on  the  whole  the  editor  needs  a great 
deal  of  forbearance  in  his  composition  too ; and  he  must  have  a 
character  of  rare  simplicity  and  manliness  if  the  mixture  of  homage 
and  worry  to  which  he  is  exposed  leaves  him  unspoiled,  unpre- 
tentious, and  sweet  tempered. 

“ What  is  it  that  makes  you  literary  persons  so  stupid  ?”  asks 
Fitzboodle,  in  Thackeray.  “I  have  met  various  individuals  in 
society  who,  I was  told,  were  writers  of  books,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and,  expecting  rather  to  be  amused  by  their  conversation, 
have  invariably  found  them  dull  to  a degree,  and,  as  for  infor- 
mation, without  a particle  of  it.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  you  that  this  general  charge  of  dulness  in  company,  laid 
against  literary  men,  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  that  there  is  not 
a chatty  author  in  any  language  who  has  not  found  it  out. 
De  Quincey,  Southey,  Byron,  Gibbon,  Horace  Walpole,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Theodore  Hook,  every  writer  who  has  left  an  essay  or  a 
diary,  seems  to  have  gone  through  the  experience  of  courting 
literary  society  with  high  expectations,  of  being  disappointed, 
and  of  recording  his  disappointment.  But,  curiously  enough, 
every  one  of  these  literary  men,  who  have  satirized  the  dulness  of 
their  own  race,  ascribe  this  dulness  to  the  most  contemptible 
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motives.  De  Quincey  gravely  says  that  some  literary  men  believe 
themselves  to  be  so  original,  so  full  of  ideas,  that  they  con- 
sciously put  a bridle  on  their  tongues,  from  fear  that,  in  the 
ardour  of  dispute,  a pearl  might  drop  from  their  lips  amongst  the 
vigilant  bystanders.  It  was  on  this  principle,  he  says,  that  Adam 
Smith  governed  his  conversation.  Byron,  in  his  diary,  notes  that 
somehow  he  does  not  get  on  with  literary  men.  He  rather  regrets 
it,  as  he  does  not  dislike  them  ; but  he  never  knows  what  to  say 
to  them  after  he  has  praised  their  last  publication.  But  the 
general  burden  of  the  charge  brought  by  literary  men  against 
themselves  is  that  their  reserve  and  dulness  are  due  to  consuming 
vanity  and  self-consciousness ; to  the  fear  of  being  outshone,  and 
indeed  to  many  reasons  but  the  true  ones.  One  of  the  true  ones 
is  that  the  process  of  composition  is  very  exhausting,  and  the 
literary  man  may  seek  society  to  be  amused  and  not  to  amuse. 
And  then  again,  a French  writer  has  pointed  out  that  the  solitude 
of  the  literary  man  is  not  a real  solitude.  Amongst  his  books  he 
lives  with  the  dead,  with  the  living,  and  with  himself.  A man’s 
self  may  be  good  company  or  bad  company;  but  all  the  time  he 
is  writing  he  is  really  holding  the  most  searching  intercourse 
with  himself, 

I have  said  that  the  editor  is  a man  of  fine  talent,  and  that  the 
contributor  is  a man  of  imperfect  genius,  and  I must  remind  you 
of  the  clear  and  simple  sense  in  which  I use  the  word  genius.  It 
is  that  the  man  of  genius  is  weak-willed,  powerless  to  resist,  and 
keenly  impressionable ; that,  as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Shelley,  Nature  seems  to  choose  him  for  her  own  ; her  image 
is  reflected  with  exquisite  fidelity  upon  his  sensitive  mind,  and 
she  selects  him  to  be  her  medium,  she  operates  through  him. 
By  no  painful  labour  of  his  own,  but  in  virtue  of  the  strength  and 
vividness  of  the  impression  made  by  nature,  the  poem  or  other 
work  is  born  and  brought  forth,  falling  by  its  own  weight,  and 
not  by  his  energy.  But  this  definition  of  genius  so  far  merely 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  absence  of  severely  conscious  effort 
in  the  production  of  the  work  of  genius,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  credible  theory,  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  writing 
of  Queen  Mab^  or  Childe  Harold^  or  The  Corsair,  which  was 
written  in  ten  days,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  lines  a day,  could 
have  been  the  painful  drudgery  which  the  composition  of  a few 
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album  verses  is  to  most  of  us.  But  there  are  other  more  tangible 
and  positive  qualities  of  mind  inseparable  from  our  conception  of 
genius.  It  is  associated  with  originality,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  creative  power,  but  which  I take  to  be  the  art 
of  rearrangement.  Macaulay  was  eminently  original,  as  I under- 
stand the  word.  Carlyle  said,  when  his  article  on  Mirabeau 
appeared  : “ Macaulay  is  always  spirited  and  emphatic,  worth 
reading  even  on  a worn-out  matter.’’ 

Another  quality  of  genius  is  its  fertility,  the  ease  with  which  it 
produces;  but  it  is  only  in  a relative  sense  that  production  is 
easy.  The  journalist,  the  imperfect  genius,  who  writes  a 
thoughtful  column  in  from  two  to  three  hours,  is  exhausted  by 
the  effort.  But  to  another  man,  denied  this  fertility,  and  denied 
also  the  gift  of  expression,  the  bare  thought  of  attempting  to  do 
such  a thing  would  bring  on  paralysis.  The  one  quality  which 
all  literary  genius — the  loftiest  and  the  lowliest — has  in  common, 
is  this  gift  of  expression.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  important 
question  of  style.  Some  months  ago  attention  was  called  in  the 
columns  of  the  Manchester  City  News  to  the  prevailing  habit  of 
mis-quotation.  One  striking  example,  however,  was  omitted,  and 
I am  indebted  to  a book  called  Aspects  of  Authorships  by 
Francis  Jacox,  for  the  elucidation  of  a phrase  which  had  long 
puzzled  me.  Buffon  is  always  quoted  as  having  said,  ‘‘  Le  style 
c’est  I’homme” — the  style  is  the  man.  What  Buffon  really  said 
was  “ Le  style  est  de  I’homme  meme  ” — the  style  is  of  the  man 
himself,  is  the  part  of  the  book  which  is  his  handiwork,  no  matter 
where  he  obtained  his  materials.  Thus  of  Macaulay’s,  or  anyone 
else’s,  history  we  may  say  that  all  his  matter  was  prepared  for  him 
by  preceding  ages ; but  the  style  is  the  man’s  own,  and  it  is  upon 
his  personal  part  of  the  work  that  immortality,  if  at  all,  will  be 
conferred.  Yet  for  fifty  years  we  have  been  repeating  the 
absurdity,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  that  the  style  is  the  man, 
although  a moment’s  reflection  shows  it  to  be  untrue.  For 
instance,  a heartless,  cynical,  and  malignant  begging-letter  im- 
postor can  write  the  most  touching  appeal ; or  an  abandoned 
drunkard  may  be  a successful  temperance  advocate.  Hazlitt  said 
of  Fawcett,  the  actor : “ His  style  was  laboured  and  artificial  to 
a fault,  while  his  character  was  frank  and  ingenuous  in  the 
extreme.”  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  opposite  of  true  to  say  that 
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the  style  is  the  man.  A dullard  will  write  obscurely,  because  he 
thinks  obscurely;  or  a madman  will  write  nonsense.  In  these 
cases  it  is  true,  because  inevitable,  that  the  style  is  the  man.  The 
reason  why  I have  always  demurred  at  this  phrase  is  that  I deny 
the  aspersion  it  contains  that  great  writers  cultivate  styles  other 
than  those  most  natural  to  them,  or  most  appropriate  to  their 
subjects. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  beside  the  question  to  say  of  this  or  that 
writer  that  he  has  a good  style  or  a bad  style,  because  he  has  the 
only  style  which  is  natural  to  him.  Mannerism  or  conscious 
affectation  or  imitation  of  any  kind  is,  of  course,  as  contemptible 
in  writing  as  it  is  in  personal  intercourse.  But  there  is  no  affec- 
tation in  the  quaint  old  phrases  of  Charles  Lamb.  It  was  the 
style  of  expression  which  most  genuinely  pleased  him.  Similarly 
there  is  presumably  no  affection  in  the  most  rugged  passages  in 
Carlyle.  The  cold,  clear,  and  almost  frigid  style  of  J.  S.  Mill  is 
the  one  best  suited  to  scientific  exposition,  and  the  ornate,  stately, 
well-balanced  sentences  of  Macaulay  become  a part  of  the  splen- 
dour which  he  is  describing.  The  contributors  to  our  periodical 
literature  are  almost  invariably  good  writers,  that  is  to  say  that 
they  have  no  fixed  styles,  and  cannot  be  identified  by  any  tricks 
of  manner.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Style ^ says  : 

As  now,  in  a fine  nature,  the  play  of  the  features,  the  tone  of  the  voice 
and  its  cadences,  vary  in  harmony  with  every  thought  uttered ; so  in  one 
possessed  of  a fully  developed  power  of  speech,  the  mould  in  which  each  com- 
bination of  words  is  cast  will  similarly  vary  with,  and  be  appropriate  to,  the 
sentiment. 

The  most  perfect  writer  is  therefore  the  man  who  has  not  one,  but 
fifty,  styles;  who  can  describe  a steeple-chase  or  a grand  mass  with 
equal  felicity,  and  write  with  the  same  clearness  about  the  state 
of  the  weather  or  the  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

The  contributor,  like  the  editor,  has  undergone  no  special 
training;  and,  as  Mr.  Fitzboodle  says,  he  often  has  not  a particle 
of  information.  But  then  he  is  an  imperfect  genius.  He  has 
originality,  and  can  put  new  life  into  the  tritest  subject.  He 
has  the  gift  of  expression,  and  can  suit  his  style  to  the  occasion. 
I have  heard  well-meaning  people  say  to  a contributor  : “I 
thought  that  such  and  such  an  article  was  yours.  I thought  I recog- 
nized the  style.”  If  instead  of  this  they  said : I thought  I 
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recognized  it  by  its  transcendent  ability,  its  high  moral  teaching, 
and  the  irresistible  force  of  its  reasoning,”  they  might  perhaps 
give  the  contributor  pleasure.  But  to  tell  him  that  they  recog- 
nize him  by  his  style  is  as  bad  as  it  would  be  to  tell  a fashionable 
beauty  that  you  know  her  again  by  the  colour  of  her  dress.  But 
what  I would  ask  you  to  keep  clearly  in  mind,  as  explaining  and 
reconciling  the  seeming  power  with  the  actual  obscurity  of  the 
contributor,  is  that  being  a man  of  genius,  though  an  imperfect 
one,  his  affinities  are  with  weakness.  He  opposes  no  obstacles, 
and  if  nature  operates  through  the  poet,  the  editor  operates  through 
the  contributor.  A subject  is  given  to  him;  he  has  not  a par- 
ticle of  information  about  it  either  before  or  after,  but  for  the  time 
being  the  subject  takes  possession  of  him,  because  his  mind 
opposes  no  obstacles.  Before  he  has  left  the  editor’s  presence 
his  originality  is  at  work;  he  has  seen  his  subject  in  half-a-dozen 
different  lights.  It  is  his  fruitfulness  of  invention  offering  so  many 
different  modes  of  treatment  that  forms  his  first  difficulty.  As  to 
the  actual  language  which  he  uses  he  is  less  often  conscious  of 
hesitation  or  choice  than  is  a practised  orator.  I believe  that 
contributors,  like  painters  or  musicians,  early  discover  their  special 
aptitude,  and  are  not  happy  until  they  have  become  professional 
writers.  The  irregular  habits  of  life  involved ; the  excitement  of 
working  under  pressure;  the  delight  of  intellectual  activity;  the 
languor  and  the  leisure  which  follow ; the  pride  and  pleasure  in 
the  work  itself;  these  are  only  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  jour- 
nalist’s life  which  seem  to  offer  attractions  greater  than  the  larger 
money  gains  he  might  win  in  other  occupations. 

The  relationship  existing  between  editors  and  contributors 
would  seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  of  a somewhat  delicate 
nature.  The  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  with  his  aristo- 
cratic staff,  suggests  the  idea  of  an  admiral  who  has  two  or  three 
princes  of  the  royal  blood  on  board  his  ship  learning  discipline. 
But  in  the  anonymous  journal  in  which  the  editor  retains  his  full 
sovereignty,  I have  tried  to  show  that  the  editor  has  naturally  a 
good  deal  of  force  of  character,  and  that  the  contributor  has  natu- 
rally very  little ; and,  as  in  married  life,  the  undisputed  rule  of 
either  husband  or  wife  is  more  productive  of  peace  than  all  the 
mutual  forbearance  which  the  good  people  enjoin;  so  between 
editor  and  contributor,  the  only  lasting  happiness  is  in  letting  the 
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editor  have  his  own  way,  without  remonstrance,  as  he  cannot  pre- 
vent you  from  holding  a strong  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  retribution. 

Through  the  publication,  about  three  months  ago,  of  a selection 
from  the  correspondence  of  Macvey  Napier,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  eighteen  years,  from  1829  to  1847,  we 
get  the  first  public  record  of  the  relations  which  actually  existed 
between,  not  a great  editor,  but  the  editor  of  a great  and  powerful 
magazine  and  his  contributors.  In  the  thirty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  this  correspondence,  journalism  has 
advanced  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  element  in  our 
progress.  Yet  there  is  a great  deal  in  the  troubles  of  this  editor 
that  is  common  to  all  editors  \ the  jealousies  of  his  contributors  ; 
their  impatience  at  corrections;  their  abundant  and  gratuitous 
advice ; and  it  is,  therefore,  better  that  we  should  get  a glimpse 
of  the  relations  between  editor  and  contributors  from  history 
than  from  imagination. 

The  most  fruitful  and  the  most  deadly  source  of  enmity  between 
editors  and  contributors  is,  as  everybody  knows,  and  especially 
contributors  themselves,  all  that  is  included  in  the  words  “ editorial 
revision.”  Speaking  in  the  abstract — that  is  not  for  myself,  but 
for  everybody  else — and  always  assuming  that  the  editor  has  the 
two  qualities  with  which  we  have  endowed  him,  namely,  a robust 
and  even  popular  judgment  added  to  a fine  and  pure  literary  taste, 
I hold  that  an  editor  ought,  in  virtue  of  his  critical  faculty,  to  be 
able  to  improve  almost  any  article  that  is  submitted  to  him. 
Contributors  betray  their  partiality,  as  against  the  editor’s  impar- 
tiality, by  invariably  pleading  for  the  passages  scored  out  that  they 
are  the  most  precious  and  important  in  the  article.  Why  should 
the  editor  so  systematically  detect  and  put  his  pen  through  the 
best  things  in  an  article  ? The  contributor  is  perfectly  sincere  in 
his  belief  that  the  best  things  have  been  omitted ; but  if  totally 
different  passages  had  been  omitted,  he  would  have  believed 
with  equal  sincerity  that  they  were  the  best.  Writing  in  1830, 
Macaulay  says  to  his  editor : 

There  were,  by  the  bye,  in  my  last  article,  “Utilitarian  Theory,”  a few 
omissions  made,  of  no  great  consequence  in  themselves — the  longest,  I think, 
a paragraph  of  twelve  or  fourteen  lines.  I should  scarcely  have  thought  this 
worth  mentioning,  as  it  certainly  by  no  means  exceeds  the  limits  of  that  edi- 
torial prerogative  which  I most  willingly  recognize,  but  that  the  omissions 
seem  to  me,  and  to  one  or  two  persons  who  had  seen  the  article  in  its  original 
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State,  to  be  made  on  a principle  which,  however  sound  in  itself,  does  not,  I 
think,  apply  to  compositions  of  this  description.  The  passages  omitted  were 
the  most  pointed  and  ornamental  sentences  in  the  review.  Now  for  high  and 
grave  works — a history,  for  example,  or  a system  of  political  or  moral  philo- 
sophy— Doctor  Johnson’s  ruje,  that  every  sentence  which  the  writer  thinks 
fine  ought  to  be  crossed  out,  is  excellent.  But  periodical  works  like  ours, 
which,  unless  they  strike  at  the  first  reading,  are  not  likely  to  strike  at  all, 
whose  whole  life  is  a month  or  two,  may,  I think,  be  allowed  to  be  sometimes 
even  viciously  florid.  Probably,  in  estimating  the  real  value  of  any  tinsel 
which  I may  put  upon  my  articles,  you  and  I should  not  materially  differ. 
But  it  is  not  by  his  own  taste,  but  by  the  taste  of  the  flsh,  that  the  angler  is 
determined  in  his  choice  of  bait. 

A little  later  Carlyle  comes  upon  the  scene.  Jeffrey  was  once 
asked  why  Mr.  Carlyle’s  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  so 
much  better  written  than  his  subsequent  productions,  and  Jeffrey 
replied:  “ I altered  them.”  Now  Napier,  Jeffrey’s  successor,  has 
written  to  ask  him  to  contribute  to  the  Review,  and  Carlyle  writes : 

My  respected  friend  your  predecessor  had  some  difficulty  with  me  in 
adjusting  the  respective  prerogatives  of  author  and  editor,  for  though  not,  as  I 
hope,  insensible  to  fair  reason,  I used  sometimes  to  rebel  against  what  I 
reckoned  mere  authority,  and  this  partly  perhaps  as  a matter  of  literary  con- 
science. Being  wont  to  write  nothing  without  studying  it,  if  possible,  to  the 
bottom,  and  writing  always  with  an  almost  painful  feeling  of  scrupulosity,  that 
light  editorial  hacking  and  hewing  to  right  and  left  was  in  general  nowise  to 
my  mind. 

Two  years  later  Jeffrey,  who  constantly  advised  his  successor, 
writes  : 

I fear  Carlyle  will  not  do,  that  is,  if  you  do  not  take  the  liberties  and  the 
pains  with  him  that  I did,  by  striking  out  freely  and  writing  in  occasionally. 
The  misfortune  is  that  he  is  very  obstinate  and,  I am  afraid,  conceited,  and 
unluckily  in  a place  like  this,  he  finds  people  enough  to  abet  and  applaud  him, 
to  intercept  the  otherwise  infallible  remedy  of  general  avoidance  and  neglect. 
It  is  a great  pity,  for  he  is  a man  of  genius  and  industry,  and  with  the  capa- 
city of  being  an  elegant  and  impressive  writer. 

In  the  year  1842  Macaulay  thus  defends  his  Essay  on  Frederic 
the  Great  against  his  editor,  who  appears  to  have  been  scandalized 
at  the  introduction  of  a number  of  colloquialisms  in  the  article  : 

I have  thought  over  what  you  say,  and  should  be  disposed  to  admit  part  of 
it  to  be  just.  But  I have  several  distinctions  and  limitations  to  suggest. 

The  charge  to  which  I am  most  sensible  is  that  of  interlarding  my  sen- 
tences with  French  terms.  I will  not  positively  affirm  that  no  such  expression 
may  have  dropped  from  my  pen  in  writing  hurriedly  on  a subject  so  very 
French.  It  is,  however,  a practice  to  which  I am  extremely  averse,  and  into 
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which  I could  fall  only  by  inadvertence,  I do  not  really  know  to  what  you 
allude;  for  as  to  the  words  Abbe  and  Parc-aux-cerfs,  which  I recollect,  those 
surely  are  not  open  to  objection.  I remember  that  I carried  my  love  of 
English  in  one  or  two  places  almost  to  the  length  of  affectation.  For  example, 
I called  the  Place  des  Victoires  the  place  of  victories,  and  the  Fe7'mier  Genei'al 
d'Etioles  a publican. 

The  other  charge,  I confess,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  equally  serious. 
I certainly  should  not,  in  regular  history,  use  some  of  the  phrases  which  you 
censure.  But  I do  not  consider  a review  of  this  sort  as  regular  history,  and  I 
really  think  that,  from  the  highest  and  most  unquestionable  authority,  I could 
vindicate  my  practice.  Take  Addison,  the  model  of  pure  and  graceful 
writing.  In  his  Spectators  I find  ‘‘wench,”  “baggage,”  “queer  old  put,” 
“ prig,”  “ fearing  that  they  should  smoke  the  knight.”  All  these  expressions- 
I met  this  morning  in  turning  over  two  or  three  of  his  papers  at  breakfast.  I 
would  no  more  use  the  words  bore  or  awkward  squad  in  a composition  meant 
to  be  uniformly  serious  and  earnest,  than  Addison  would,  in  a State  Paper, 
have  called  Louis  an  old  put,  or  have  described  Shrewsbury  and  Argyle  as 
smoking  the  design  to  bring  in  the  Pretender.  But  I did  not  mean  my  article 
to  be  uniformly  serious  and  earnest.  If  you  judge  of  it  as  you  would  judge  of 
a regular  history,  your  censure  ought  to  go  very  much  deeper  than  it  does,  and 
to  be  directed  against  the  substance  as  well  as  against  the  diction. 

In  1845,  three  years  before  the  publication  of  Vanity  Fair^ 
Thackeray  writes  : 

From  your  liberal  payment  I can’t  but  conclude  that  you  reward  me  not 
only  for  labouring,  but  for  being  mutilated  in  your  service.  I assure  you  I 
suffered  cruelly  by  the  amputation  which  you  were  obliged  to  inflict  upon  my 
poor  dear  paper.  I mourn  still — as  what  father  can  help  doing  for  his  chil- 
dren— for  several  lovely  jokes  and  promising  facetiae,  which  were  born,  and 
might  have  lived  but  for  your  scissors,  urged  by  ruthless  necessity.  . . . O, 
to  think  of  my  pet  passages  gone  for  ever  ! 

About  the  same  period  John  Stuart  Mill  writes,  in  reference  to 
an  article  of  his  on  Guizot : 

The  omission  of  the  concluding  paragraph  I do  not  regret ; it  could  be  well 
spared,  and  though  I am  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  it  contained,  I was 
not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  expressed.  Y ou  are  of  course 
quite  right  in  not  printing  what  you  think  would  expose  you  to  attack,  when  you 
do  not  agree  with  it  yourself.  At  the  same  time  I do  not  know  how  a writer 
can  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  telling  his  countrymen  their  faults. 

Here,  then,  you  have  the  relations  which  exist  between  editor 
and  contributors  amply  illustrated.  The  editor  is  seen  exercising 
his  arbitrary  power  alike  upon  little  points  of  diction  and  the  more 
important  question  of  suppressing  the  opinions  of  authors.  I 
have  said  that,  upon  the  whole,  I believe  that  this  censorship  is 
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judiciously  exercised.  But  it  is  an  open  question  whether  a 
distinction  should  not,  for  instance,  be  made  between  the  cases 
of  J.  S.  Mill  and  Macaulay.  Mill  had  no  doubt  uttered,  with 
characteristic  courage,  some  opinion  which  might  to  his  less 
advanced  readers  have  appeared  unpatriotic.  The  case  is  diffe- 
rent with  Macaulay.  It  is  here  the  omission  of  some  of  the  most 
pointed  and  ornamental  sentences  in  a review  full  of  rhetoric. 
Macaulay’s  artistic  instinct  may  be  supposed,  in  such  a matter,  to 
have  been  truer  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

If  there  are  any  contributors  present,  it  may  console  them  to 
be  reminded  in  what  excellent  company  they  suffer.  Mr.  Delane 
has  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  greatest  butchers  in 
his  way.  A regular  leader  writer  to  The  Times  used  to  say  that 
he  sent  up  one  article  in  manuscript,  saw  a second  one  in  proof, 
and  read  a third  the  next  morning  at  breakfast ; and  he  would 
not  have  known  the  connection  between  the  first  and  the  third 
had  he  not  seen  the  middle  one.  Yet,  although  my  sympathies 
are  rather  with  the  lacerated  contributor  than  with  the  pitiless 
editor,  I hold  the  system  to  be  favourable  to  the  public  as  well  as 
indispensable  to  the  journal,  by  which  the  most  brilliant  writer 
submits  to  the  censorship  of  a man  who  has  at  heart  all  the 
jealousy  of  the  literary  calling,  while  his  judgment  is  unclouded 
by  personal  considerations. 
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PART  II.— ALMANACS  IN  THE  SECOND  STUART  AND  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  PERIODS.* 

BY  ABEL  HEYWOOD,  JUN. 

[Read  December  22,  1879.] 

T N continuing  our  view  of  English  almanacs  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  monopoly,  begun  in  1605,  was  still 
existing  in  the  hands  of  the  Stationers’  Company  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  that  consequently  we  are  able  to  form 
a much  better  estimate  of  the  whole  of  the  publications  of  this 
■class  than  we  could  possibly  do  of  any  other  department  of  litera- 
ture, if  indeed  we  may  admit  almanacs,  in  defiance  of  Elia,  to  be 
literature  at  all.  We  shall  have  to  return  for  a few  years  from  the 
date  of  the  death  of  the  notorious  astrologer,  William  Lilly,  with 
which  event  the  last  paper  closed,  while  we  briefly  glance  at  the 
more  important  annuals,  and  simply  catalogue  the  greater  number 
of  the  various  almanacs  which  from  1671,  ten  years  before  Lilly’s 
death,  to  1700  have  been  examined. 

Vincent  Wing,  an  astrologer,  who  died  1668  or  9,  issued  an 
important  series  of  almanacs  bearing  his  name.  The  almanac 
certainly  appeared  for  1671,  that  is  two  years  after  the  prophet’s 
death,  and  probably  later,  without  any  reference  to  that  event. 
But  the  circumstance  is  perhaps  explained  by  an  announcement 
in  the  Life  of  Wing  that  his  son  was  continuing  the  almanac,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  an  almanac  was  seldom  discontinued  by  the 
Company  on  the  death  of  its  author.  We  may  presume  that  the 

* The  first  part,  which  treated  of  the  Earlier  Almanacs  and  their  Makers, 
appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Club  Papers,  1877. 
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son  continued  the  publication  for  a few  years,  and  then  started  a 
book  in  his  own  name,  for  John  Wing’s  Almanac  was  published 
for  a considerable  time  after  this  by  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Vincent  Wing’s  was  begun  in  1640. 

A life  of  Wing,  from  which  the  information  as  to  his  son  is 
taken,  was  written  by  his  friend  John  Cadbury  in  1670,  and  a copy 
of  the  pamphlet  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Though  it  records 
scarcely  more  than  two  important  events^  in  Wing’s  career — 
namely,  his  birth  and  his  death,  there  are  some  passages  which 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  for  us  to  quote.  We  are  informed  that 
Wing  did  not  receive  an  academical  education,”  but  was  so 
prone  to  letters  that  he  acquired  ‘‘a  perfect  acquaintance  of  the 
Latine  tongue,  and  a moderate  understanding  in  Greek.”  . . . 

“If  he  were  of  anything  covetous,  it  was  of  knowledge:  being 
indeed  scarcely  ever  satisfied  therewith  ; making  it  his  business  to 
frequent  the  company  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent  men, 
when  he  came  to  London  at  any  time.”  There  is  a marginal  note 
to  this  remark  as  follows  : “ And  of  this  I have  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  more  than  once  or  twice  a witness.”  And  we  therefore 
understand  that  J.  G.  was  a “ most  learned  and  excellent  man.” 
This  is  his  modest  way  of  asserting  his  own  exalted  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  serving  the  memory  of  his  friend.  Concerning 
Wing’s  Almanac  we  are  told : “ He  first  appeared  upon  the 
Theatre  of  the  World  in  the  two  and  twentieth  year  current  of 
his  age,  beginning  then  to  write  and  print  his  annual  Books  or 
Almanacks.”  After  a horoscope  to  show  how  auspicious  the 
event  of  the  publication  was,  he  goes  on — 

Mr.  Wing’s  writings  found  a most  excellent  welcome  into  the  world  among 
all  sorts  of  ingenious  persons ; even  so  great  and  happy  an  one,  that  (at 
length)  in  the  year,  wherein  fifty  thousand  of  his  almanacks  have  not  sold  or 
gone  off,  the  Company  of  Stationers  (as  I have  been  credibly  informed)  have 
esteemed  it  but  a year  of  indifferent  sale.  . . . These  his  annual  books 

or  almanacks  continued  twenty-eight  years  together. 

Another  horoscope  is  given  to  show  that  Wing  must  of  necessity 
have  died  when  he  did ; and  it  is  argued  that  Wing  must  have 
known  this,  but  unfortunately  the  stars  showed  that  the  almanac- 
maker  ought  to  have  died  by  his  own  hand,  which  he  did  not. 
This  is  how  such  a difficulty  is  made  nought  of  by  the  astrologer 
J.  G.: 
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If  the  learned  Ptolemy  may  be  credited,  when  he  says  Aphor.  37,  that 
those  persons  who  have  Libra  or  Aries  ascending  at  their  birth,  shall  be  the 
unhappy  cause  of  their  own  death  ; (although  I believe,  and  all  the  world 
knows  and  is  satisfied  that  Mr.  Wing  was  not  felo  de  se  as  lawyers  speak, 
being  of  better  principles  than  to  commit  violence  upon  or  against  himself : 
yet)  I am  convinced  that  he  made  the  aphorism  good.  For  we  know  his  soul 
was  so  set  upon  business  that  he  laboured  not  only  beyond  his  strength, 

but  in  short  killed  himself  by  study.  Thus  was  the  word  of  the 
planets  made  good.  The  book  closes  with  thirty-six  interesting 
lines  on  the  ravages  death  is  making  in  the  ranks  of  the  astrolo- 
gers. Of  these  we  can  only  quote  the  following  : — 

Behold  the  wounds  the  stars  do  give  their  friends  ! 

The  fates  spare  none  may  bring  about  their  ends. 

After  giving  a list  of  departures,  he  proceeds — 

But  death  not  satisfied  unless  he. 

Work  a sure  famine  in  astrology. 

And  make  the  world  with  his  massacres  ring. 

Hath  last  of  all  removed  labourious  Wing. 

T.  F. 

John  Gadbury’s  Almanac  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  period  we  are  considering,  and  always,  except  in  one  case,  so 
far  as  I have  seen,  with  the  Company’s  imprint,  In  this  one  it 
was  “ Printed  at  Westminster  by  George  Larcin  for  the  assigns  of 
John  Seymour,  Esq.  By  authority  from  the  King’s  most  excellent 
majesty.”  These  astrologers.  Wing,  Booker,  Gadbury,&c., the  most 
famous  of  the  period,  believed,  I imagine,  in  their  art,  and  were 
probably  among  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time  in  the  science 
of  astronomy.  Like  the  alchymists — whose  study  of  chemistry 
preceded  our  present  knowledge,  but  had  for  its  object  the  search 
for  the  supernatural  philosophers’  stone — they  cultivated  their 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  only  to  enable  them  to  make 
the  uncertainty  which  the  astrologers  of  old  had  bequeathed  to 
them,  more  sure.  One  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  apparent 
undoubting  faith  of  some  of  these  old  masters  ; if  they  failed,  the 
fault  was  theirs,  not  the  stars’;  the  signs  were  all  there,  but  they 
had  failed  to  read  them  aright.  But  the  halting  words  which  the 
most  learned  of  them  used,  the  conscientious  fear  of  error,  leading 
them  to  ambiguity,  to  ifs  and  buts,  left  abundant  room  for  those  of 
a different  class,  who  preyed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people ; and 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  now  to  distinguish  between  the  one 
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and  the  other.  Gadbury,  whom  I confess  I do  not  doubt,  pro- 
posed in  his  almanac  for  1671  a grand  scheme  for  the  advance- 
ment of  astrology,  which  he  divided  into  “sundry  particular 
parts,”  giving  the  various  departments  of  the  subject  to  “ several 
persons  well  skilled  therein  to  advance  and  improve,  and  this  by 
th  e best  examples,  and  precidents  compared  with  the  rules  of  that 
art ; believing  nothing  because  Ptolemy  or  Cardan  said  so,  but 
because  they  said  true.” 

He  made  six  divisions  of  the  science,  and  if  there  were  time  it 
would  be  interesting  to  quote  the  whole,  as  showing  the  supposed 
scope  of  the  art ; but  the  paragraphs  are  too  long  for  our  purpose. 
He  proved  his  own  sincerity  by  offering  to  take  charge  of  any  one 
of  the  six  divisions  himself,  “even,”  as  he  says,  “the  meanest  and 
most  labourious.” 

He  is  honest  enough  to  print  this  in  1679  : 

The  learned  Dr.  Beal,  as  I find  by  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
R oyal  Society,  advises  that  some  old  almanacs  were  written  in  the  room  of 
many  new,  to  give  an  account  of  past  Storms,  &c.  Which  advice  I approve 
of  and  would  really  chuse  to  follow,  but  that  we  live  in  one  Athenian  Age, 
wherein  it  is  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  stuff  our  Annual  Books  with  Pre- 
dictions, that  an  Almanac  without  them,  (like  a Gentleman  money-less)  i& 
not  regarded,  unless  here  and  there  of  a learned  and  worthy  observer. 

The  astrologers  were  not  the  only  educated  men  who  looked  to 
the  heavens  merely  for  signs  and  portents.  I have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a sermon  preached  by  John  Swan,  “ minister  of 
God’s  Word,”  in  1652,  which  takes  quite  the  same  ground.  It 
was  preached  “on  the  day  before  the  Great  Eclipse  of  the  Sun, 
which  was  on  the  nine  and  twentieth  day  of  March,”  of  that  year. 
Astronomy  is  throughout  looked  upon  as  a means  of  more  cor- 
rectly reading  the  heavenly  signs,  and  numbers  of  texts  are  quoted 
in  favour  of  this,  the  only  possible  view.  At  the  opening  the 
preacher  says,  “the  Eclipse  will  be  very  great,  and  may  therefore 
have  some  sad  effects,  which  will  in  time  shew  themselves  among 
us.”  But  he  enjoins  the  pious  to  trust  in  God,  “not  because 
these  things  signify  nothing,  but  that  they  shall  be  covered  and 
kept  of  God,  even  in  those  dangers.”  He  tells  his  people  to  “ be 
not  Afraid,  cast  down,  fore-troubled  in  mind  . . . for  it 

is  God  that  guides  Arcturus  and  his  Sons,  and  can  (if  he  please) 
as  well  restrain  the  bad  influences  of  any  of  the  wandering  Planets, 
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as  binde  up  the  sweet  influences  of  the  fixed  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  Bows  of  Orion.”  As  an  example  and  warning  from  history 
of  the  “self  conceit  and  epicureous  security”  of  those  who  oppose 
this  “Manifest  Doctrine,”  he  quotes  that  of  Pericles,  who  was  rash 
enough  to  disregard  an  eclipse  which  happened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  Pericles,  fearing  that  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers  should  fail,  “put  his  cloak  for  a while  before  the 
governor’s  eyes,  and  then  by  and  by,  taking  it  away  again, 
asked  him  if  that  which  he  had  done  with  his  cloak  portended 
anything.  To  whom  the  Governor  answered.  No.  No  more, 
saith  he,  maist  thou  think  is  signified  by  this  Eclipse,  though  the 
Moon  be  now  between  the  Sun  and  our  sight.”  This  was  sound  wis- 
dom enough  on  the  part  of  Pericles,  but  the  parson  points  out  that 
the  result  of  this  “overbold  presumption”  was  disaster,  and  he  there- 
fore warns  his  hearers  against  such  neglect  of  Heaven’s  warnings. 

Evelyn  in  his  diary  speaks  of  this  eclipse  : 

Feb.  29tli,  1652  [difference  in  date],  was  that  celebrated  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
so  much  threatened  by  the  astrologers,  and  which  had  so  exceedingly  alarmed 
the  whole  nation,  that  hardly  anyone  would  work,  nor  stir  out  of  their  houses. 
So  ridiculously  were  they  abused  by  knavish  and  ignorant  stargazers  ! 

But  Evelyn  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  superstition  he 
derides,  for  on  December  12,  168 1,  he  writes  : 

This  evening,  looking  out  of  my  chamber  window,  towards  the  west,  I saw 
a meteor  of  an  obscure  bright  colour,  very  much  in  shape  like  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  the  rest  of  the  sky  very  serene  and  clear.  What  this  may  portend, 
God  only  knows  ; but  such  another  phenomenon  I remember  to  have  seen  in 
1640,  about  the  trial  of  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford,  preceding  our  bloody  Rebel- 
lion. I pray  God  avert  his  judgements  ! We  have  had  of  late  several 
comets,  which  though  I believe  appear  from  natural  causes,  and  of  themselves 
operate  not,  yet  I cannot  despise  them.  They  may  be  warnings  from  God,  as 
they  commonly  are  forerunners  of  his  animadversions. 

As  an  example  of  the  hedging  used  by  all  the  race  of  the  star- 
readers,  the  following  anecdote  which  Gadbury  tells  of  himself 
may  be  quoted  : — 

An  ingenious  chirurgeon,  a very  good  friend  of  mine,  (having  under  his 
hands  a Patient,  whose  leg  was  Gangren'd ; but  yet  being  loth  to  lose  it,  tryed 
all  means  that  could  be  for  the  preserving  of  it,  until  at  length  there  was  an 
apparent  hazard  of  his  life,  unless  he  would  yield  to  part  with  his  leg ; and 
indeed  then,  by  what  could  be  gathered  by  common  symptoms,  no  encourage- 
ment for  security  thereof)  sent  to  know  my  opinion  Astrologically,  whether  he 
might,  with  safety  to  life,  cut  off  his  Patients  leg  ? 
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After  some  rather  unintelligible  reasoning,  he  proceeds : 

But  that  which  most  of  all  encouraged  me,  was  the  Moon,  which  signified  the 
Patient,  and  intimating  courage  and  vigour  enough  in  him  to  undergo  so  rough 
and  hard  a handling,  and  that  he  would  (by  God’s  blessing)  escape  with  life. 

Gadbury  consequently  advised  the  amputation,  and 

On  Sunday  morning  following,  at  ^h.  go  min.,  mane,  the  Patients  leg  was 
■cut  off,  and  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty,  he  did  very  well  afterwards. 

Then  he  says : 

I will  not  deny  but  had  the  Question  never  been  propounded,  the  Patient 
might  have  escaped  with  life.  But  probably  both  Patient  and  Artist  would 
have  wanted  the  eminent  encouragement  the  Heavens  afforded  them,  which 
•could  not  but  be  of  great  advantage  in  such  a difficult  undertaking. 

About  1686,  a very  pretty  quarrel  began  between  the  rising 
John  Partridge  and  the  long-established  Gadbury.  Probably  it  is 
the  familiar  case  of  the  two  of  a trade  who  never  agree.  In  the 
year  named,  Gadbury  had  prophesied  the  birth  of  a Prince  of 
Wales,  and  on  June  10,  1688,  a prince,  who  was  afterwards  the 
old  Pretender,  was  born ; but  it  was  popularly  believed  that  the 
infant  prince  was  manufactured  to  supply  an  imminent  demand,  and 
Partridge  was  one  of  the  unbelievers,  saying  with  the  multitude, 
that  the  child  was  really  a son  of  one  John  Perkins.  In  his 
almanac  for  1689,  Gadbury  printed  a number  of  verses,  exulting 
in  his  own  skill,  and  lauding  the  young  prince.  From  this  latter 
circumstance  we  may  confidently  conclude  that  the  ’69  book  was 
published  before  November,  ’68,  when  William  III.  landed  at 
Brixham.  Partridge  reprinted  one  of  these  verses  in  his  almanac 
for  1690,  with  comments  of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  ‘‘Flagellum 
Gadburianum.”  At  this  time,  of  course,  the  Stuart  monarch  had 
been  deposed,  and  the  baby  prince,  even  if  a real  son  of  a king, 
was  of  no  account ; and  it  was  only  a sign  of  loyalty  to  the  new 
line,  to  assail  the  unconscious  and  ill-starred  infant.  Gadbury’s 
verse  was  as  follows  : — 

All  hail,  my  Masters,  Eighty  Eight  is  gone. 

That  year  of  Wonders  which  the  World  so  fear’d  ; 

Yet  hath  produc’d  for  us  to  Anchor  on, 

A Prince  of  Wales,  the  subject  of  each  Bard  ; 

And  that  thou  now  art  mine,  sweet  Babe  forgive, 

I’ll  sing  thy  praises,  and  thy  Vassal  Live. 

Partridge’s  comment  begins  : 
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Dear  John  ! why  all  this  cant,  or  is’t  thy  skill, 

To  shew  indeed  thou’rt  true  Jack  Gadb\y  still  ? 

Young  Perkins  Slave,  a convert  bought  by  Rome, 

Of  all  Religions  too,  but  stuck  to  none. 

• ••#••• 

That  year  of  Wonders,  that  which  brought  about 
Young  Perkin’s  Birth,  and  also  turn’d  him  out. 

For  whom  thy  tir’d  Brains  were  so  devout. 

Dehcded  Tool!  by  thy  own  Art  betray’d. 

And  by  those  Stars  you  oft  so  famous  made. 

Then  curse  thy  Stars  [for  less  you  cannot  do] 

Thy  Fate,  and  all  thy  Constellations  too  : 

In  1692  Gadbury’s  verses  are  again  travestied.  This  is  the  one 
given  over  the  calendar  for  January: — 

All  hail,  my  Masters,  here  is  muckle  do, 

A year  of  Wonders  dost  thou  call  it  John  F 
’T was  such  a year,  so  fatal  to  your  Crew 
It  hath  not  left  you  Ground  to  Anchor  on. 

Let  Chains  then  be  their  Lot  who  humbly  crave 
And  beg  to  be  a little  Bastard’s  Slave. 

Again  : 

No,  no,  sour  Cri ticks  w'e  cannot  deny 
That  Honest  Jack  hath  learnt  to  Cant  and  Lye. 

That  year’s  suppli’d  in  full  with  Lies  and  Tales 
About  the  Glories  of  his  Prince  of  Wales. 

I have  not  seen  many  of  John’s  retorts  ; those  I have  read  take 
rather  lofty  ground,  and  he  wonders  what  can  have  provoked  his 
quondam  pupil’s  foolish  anger ; but  he  did  not  relish  Partridge’s 
attacks,  for  in  1693  he  says  he  has  met  with  so  “ many  and  great 
Revilings,  and  much  ill  usage  from  some  Puny  Astrologers,  such 
as  reap  advantage  by  my  Labours,  I had  thought  of  forbearing 
my  Annual  Book.'"'  But  he  had  paid  back  Partridge  in  his 
own  coin,  if  the  latter  in  his  almanac  for  ’93  is  to  be  believed. 
Partridge  says  : 

I perceive  Mr.  J.  G.,  like  the  Whore  in  the  Proverbs,  wipes  his  Mouth  and 
says  he  has  done  no  Evil,  and  impudently  lays  the  Difference  and  its  Causes 
at  my  door,  pretending  I said  I knew  no  cause  of  it : Pray,  Gentlemen,  look 
into  his  reply  printed  1687,  ^^d  there  you  will  see  how  plentifully  he  bestows 
these  Titles  upon  me,  without  any  cause  given  him  before. 

The  “titles”  are  printed  in  tabular  form,  four  columns,  each 
four  deep,  thus : 
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Brute 

Incarnate  Devil 

Renegado 

Libeller 

Bloody  Miscreant 

Viper 

Wretch 

Knave  and  Impostor 

Incendiary 

Varlet 

Impudent  Varlet 

Catiff 

Rancorous  bloody  Villain 
Monstrous  Liar 
Impudent  Libeller 
Saucy  Rebel 


and  he  says,  “in  the  space  of  four  sheets  and  a half,  he  hath  used 
some  of  these  villanous  Expressions  no  less  than  158  or  i6o' 
times.’^ 

This  quarrel  was  too  violent  to  last  long,  and  it  had  disappeared 
by  1694,  but  poor  Gadbury  had  been  defeated,  he  had  abandoned 
prophecy,  taking  only  to  theoretical  astrology,  and  his  almanacs 
have  afterwards,  almost  as  much  about  the  calendar  saints  as  of 
the  stars,  while  Partridge’s  are  crammed  with  predictions. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  in  Gadbury’s  Almanac  for  1700  there 
occurs  a foot-note  in  which  it  is  explained  that,  “by  reason  of  the 
leap  days  being  now  omitted  in  the  foreign  account,  the  first  day 
of  every  month  with  us  will  be  their  twelfth  day  after  February, 
1700.”  This  means  that  the  year  will  be  leap  year  in  England, 
under  the  Julian  system,  then  in  use,  but  under  the  Gregorian 
account,  used  abroad,  will  not  be  a leap  year.  The  difference 
between  the  native  and  the  foreign  account  was,  in  1700,  there- 
fore increased  by  one  day,  becoming  eleven  instead  of  ten  days. 

Partridge’s  Almanac  I have  seen  first  for  1679,  but  though 
it  continued  through  the  period  before  us,  and  endured  nearly  a 
century  and  a half,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  all  notice  of  it  to 
a subsequent  paper,  as  John  Partridge  plays  a very  conspicuous 
part  among  almanac-makers  during  the  next  reign. 

William  Andrew’s  Almanac  commenced  1655  and  continued 
through  our  period,  but  there  is  nothing  of  special  interest  or  im- 
portance in  those  books  I have  seen. 

John  Tanner  (whose  almanac  was  begun  in  1655)  was  a stu- 
dent in  astronomy  and  physick,  and  his  almanac  contains  some  of 
the  old  nonsense  of  fifty  years  before,  which  had  disappeared  from 
the  majority  of  the  annuals  by  this  time.  He  tells  us  that  the 
body  has  three  powers,  “Natural,  Vital,  and  Animal;”  that  “the 
natural  power  is  seated  in  the  Liver,”  governed  by  Jupiter,  the 
Moon,  and  Venus ; that  “ from  this  is  bred  four  humours — Blood, 
Choller,  Phlegm,  and  Melancholy.”  “ Blood  is  made  of  meat 
perfectly  concocted,  in  quality  hot  and  moist,  and  is  under  Jupiter. 
Choller  is  made  of  meat  more  then  perfectly  concocted,”  and  is 
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“spume  or  froath  of  the  Blood,  hot  and  dry  under  Mars.  Phlegm 
is  made  of  meat  not  perfectly  digested,  it  is  cold  and  moist  in 
quality  under  Luna  and  Venus.  Melancholy  is  the  sediment  of  the 
Blood,  cold  and  dry  in  quality,  governed  by  Saturn.”  In  1687 
is  a paragraph  I am  not  able  to  understand.  He  says  he  has  since 
1655  delivered  astrological  judgments  year  by  year  until  last  year, 
1686,  “when  we  had  notice  given,  that  it  was  the  Will  and  Plea- 
sure of  our  Superiors  that  we  should  forbear.”  Who  are  the 
superiors?  Surely  not  the  Company;  or,  if  so,  they  certainly 
relented. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  was  at  this  period  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  astronomers  of  the  day  on  some 
astronomical  events  which  were  of  vast  importance  ; thus  Tanner 
tells  us  that  the  difference  in  the  accepted  calculations  of  the  time 
of  the  entry  of  the  sun  into  Aries,  or  the  Vernal  equinox,  were 
between  Cadbury’s  and  Wing’s  thirty  minutes,  but  in  Asfrono?ma 
Carolina^  “composed  by  the  curious  and  profound  astronomer, 
Mr.  Thomas  Street,  you  will  find  the  difference  considerable.” 
This  would  fortunately  give  great  opportunity  of  departure  to 
the  prophets,  as  a variation  of  a very  few  minutes  might  altogether 
change  the  aspect  of  a horoscope  founded  on  the  equinoctial 
heavens. 

In  Trigg’s  Almanac  for  1671  occurs  a list  of  fairs — information 
which  has  had  a prominent  place  in  almanacs  ever  since.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  I have  seen  the  fairs.  An  almanac  I have  for 
1612  contains  a similar  list.  Trigg  is  very  angry  with  some  quack 
“ who,  if  he  have  gotten  but  a twopenny  crucible,  and  can  tell  how 
to  melt  down  lead  to  make  Bullets  of,  thinks  by  vertue  thereof  he 
is  capacitated  at  the  next  leap  for  the  Lapis  Philosophars  ( sic)  or 
the  Elixorum,”  which,  he  says,  “ may  be  somewhat  to  eat  for  any- 
thing those  confident  sort  of  people  know  of  them.”  This  almanac 
I have  met  with  for  1700,  but  not  between  1687  and  that  year. 

Richard  Saunders,  in  his  Chronology,  states  that  the  “doleful 
Plague  that  followed  them  ” (two  comets)  killed  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  ninety-six  people  “ besides  a number  of 
Quakers  and  others  never  brought  into  the  bill.”  Why  not 
Quakers  ? An  honest  goldsmith,  named  Snow,  is  commended  ; 
he  compounded  with  his  creditors  in  1652,  and  in  1666  invited 
them  to  come  in  and  be  paid  the  remainder  of  their  money.  This 
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is  considered  to  be  worthy  of  appearing  in  the  table  of  remark- 
able events,  as  it  might  possibly  still  do.  Saunders  seems  to 
believe  in  an  astronomical  system  similar  to  that  of  Ptolemy, 
which  represented  the  planets,  including  the  sun  and  moon,  each 
in  its  crystalline  heaven,  one  inside  the  other,  like  the  layers  of  an 
onion,  revolving  about  the  earth  and  enclosed  in  the  outer  heaven 
of  the  fixed  stars.  He  speaks  of  Tycho  Brahe’s  system  (1577)  as 
a ‘‘  vacuity.”  In  the  latter  the  earth  is  placed  immovable  (because 
it  is  too  heavy  to  be  moved,  and  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture) in  the  centre  of  the  system.  He  also  did  not  believe  that 
the  world  was  turned  upside  down  every  day.  Saunders’  Almanac 
continued  through  the  whole  of  our  period. 

James  Bowker,  Astrophile,  disappears  sometime  after  1679. 
the  almanac  for  that  year  he  refutes  the  Copernican  system,  which 
placed  the  sun  in  the  centre,  of  course  putting  the  earth  there. 
He  discovered  what  the  moon  was  made  of,  saying  : “ I conceive 
it  to  be  of  some  like  substance  with  the  clouds,  for  if  you  look 
upon  the  Moon  in  the  day  time,  you  shall  see  many  times  in  a fair 
day,  when  the  clouds  are  high  and  white,  that  the  Moon  and  they 
are  all  of  one  colour.”  Further  he  says,  the  moon  has  a light  of 
her  own,  “ as  white  things,  polished  metals,  glasses,  and  the  clouds” 
have.  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  motions  of  the  moon,  and 
follows  with  the  sun,  which  “ hath  a daily  motion  round  the  earth 
and  is  4,580,450  miles  away  from  it,  and  has  so  swift  a motion 
that  it  goes  twenty  thousand  miles  a minute.” 

An  Episcopal  Almanac,  1674,  seems  to  be  number  one,  and  I 
have  seen  no  later.  There  is  nothing  of  much  interest  in  this 
except  some  verses  on  the  saints.  I quote  two  lines  on  Saint 
Bartholomew  as  a sample  of  the  quality  of  the  rest. 

Saint  Bartholomew  was  of  noble  extraction, 

And  in  the  Gospels  cause  always  in  action. 

In  Mercurius  Civicus,  or  the  London  Almanac,  1674,  it  is 
said  that  it  was  “first  written  two  years  ago,”  so  this  would  be  the 
third  year.  I have  not  seen  it  again.  It  contains  a view  of  the 
course  and  character  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Acts  relating  to  it, 
but  little  else  of  interest. 

The  Country  Almanac,  1676,  alludes  to  last  year’s  almanac, 
but  is  the  only  one  seen.  Here  is  a note  as  to  the  origin  of 
diaries  ; 
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The  well  meaning  Husband-man  is  discontented  at  the  Stationer  that  sold 
it  (last  year)  for  a blank  almanac,  when  he  can  find  no  blanks  in  it  wherein  to 
write  down  the  accounts  betwixt  his  Cow  and  the  Bull ; or  when  he  paid 
Tom  half  a crown  towards  his  Quarter’s  wages. 

Another  complaint  against  him  has  been  the  omission  of  weather 
predictions,  which  he  dismisses  by  merely  saying  : “He  cannot 
help  it,  he  does  not  know  it.” 

Lancelot  Coulson,  student  in  physic  and  astrology,  seems  to 
have  expired  about  1688  ; such  of  his  almanacs  as  have  been  seen 
contain  nothing  noticeable. 

John  Bucknall’s  Shepherd’s  Almanac,  1676  only,  seems  to  be 
the  second  year ; it  is  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Ghotom.  Is 
this  where  the  three  wise  men  lived  ? 

Henry  Seaman,  Marriner,  1676,  contains  some  astronomical  and 
commercial  information. 

Henry  Crawford,  1676.  “First  time,”  is  not  seen  again. 

William  White,  1676,  is  half  of  it  printed  in  black  letter,  which 
has  been  disused  to  a great  extent  for  nearly  fifty  years.  This  is 
not  seen  for  any  other  year. 

John  Woodhouse,  Philomath.,  1676  and  1700. 

George  Rose,  Mathem.,  has  a form  for  an  apprentice’s  inden- 
ture in  which  occur  the  following  words:  “Fornication  he 

shall  not  commit.  Matrimony  he  shall  not  contract.  Taverns 
or  Alehouses  he  shall  not  haunt  or  frequent,  at  Cards,  Dice,  or 
any  unlawful  games  he  shall  not  play,”  and  the  master  shall 
instruct  the  youth  “with  a due  manner  of  chastisement.”  This 
almanac  seems  to  have  lived  through  the  period,  as  I find  it  in 
1700,  though  I have  not  seen  it  between  1681  and  that  year. 

Henry  Coley,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Lilly’s  successor.  His 
almanac  was  commenced  1672,  and  appeared  through  our  period ; 
for  two  years  after  Lilly’s  death  Coley  also  published  Lilly’s  alma- 
nac, but  he  had  not  the  talent  of  his  master,  and  his  almanacs  are 
much  below  Lilly’s  in  interest.  Like  his  teacher  he  strove  not  to 
commit  himself,  often  confining  himself  to  safe  predictions  like 
this:  “I  expect  about  this  time  strange  kind  of  whispering  of  some 
extraordinary  thing  suddenly  to  break  out ; but  of  what  kind,  or 
the  very  particular  accident,  I dare  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
conjecture.”  I think  Coley  must  have  lived  more  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  master  than  on  his  own  merits,  but  he  was  so 
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far  successful  as  to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  an  assault  from  one  of 
the  prophets  occupying  a position  from  which  Coley’s  seemed 
enviable,  for  in  1700  he  complains  of  abuses  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  a bold  Pragmatical  Gentleman,  that  now 
takes  it  on  him  to  Lord  it  over  us  . . . and  would  be 
accounted  the  great  and  only  Ptolemy  of  our  age.”  After  re- 
cording that  he  had  received  many  encomiums  in  former  times 
from  the  same  individual,  he  says  : “ It  was  not  then  my  old  friend 
Duncius  Sydereus,  nor  Ignorant  SottI  This  first  cognomen  is 
only  altered  in  one  letter  from  the  title  Coley  used  to  give  his 
almanac,  Nuncius  Sydereus.  The  case  seems  to  be  another  of  the 
ungrateful  pupil  turning  on  his  master.  I have  not  discovered  • 
the  name  of  the  ingrate. 

The  City  and  Countrey  Chapmans  Almanac  I have  only  seen 
for  1687,  and  also 

Merlinus  Verax.  This  almanac  is  remarkable  as  containing 
a short  record,  almost  day  by  day,  from  April  24,  1678,  to  June 
4,  1683. 

Last  on  the  list  of  the  Stationers’  Company’s  productions,  in 
James’  reign,  I place  The  Yea  and  Nay  Almanac  and  Poor  Robin, 
and  for  these  reasons.  It  is  very  fitting  that  so  foul  a fellow  as 
Robin  should  come  last,  and  there  he  is  generally  placed  by  the 
judicious  bookbinders,  through  whose  hands  the  dumpy  little 
volumes  containing  the  almanacs  of  the  year  have  passed.  Yea 
and  Nay  naturally  falls  into  the  next  place,  for  it  is  almost  as  filthy 
as  Robin ; but  another  reason  for  placing  them  together  is  that 
neither  are  prophetic,  but  both  deride  the  prophets.  This  is  an 
interesting  and  even  a remarkable  fact.  All  the  almanacs  we 
have  been  examining  were  published  by  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tioners, and  all  or  very  nearly  so  were  astrological.  The  interests 
of  the  Company  therefore  would  seem  to  have  been  strongly  bound 
up  in  the  success  of  the  astrologers,  but  still  they  were  even- 
minded  enough  to  let  the  assailants  of  the  star-gazers  have  a say — 
assailants  whom,  it  has  been  said,  though  I cannot  agree,  did  more 
to  overthrow  the  influence  of  astrologers  than  any  other  power. 
All  that  the  Company  required,  as  we  shall  find  Robin  tells  us 
presently,  was  that  the  books  should  sell.  We  have  seen  another 
instance  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  do  equal 
justice  when  Gadbury  and  Partridge  were  allowed  to  blackguard 
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one  another  annually  for  years.  The  latter,  in  1690,  speaking  of 
Gadbury,  was  even  allowed  to  say : 

This  interloper  of  the  Stars  we  see, 

By  false  returns  made  in  astrology 
Had  crackt  the  credit  of  the  Company. 

Let  us  at  least  acknowledge  the  virtue  of  fair  play  in  the  Sta- 
tioners. If  I must  give  as  faithful  an  impression  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Poor  Robin’s  and  the  Yea  and  Nay  Almanacs  as  I have 
endeavoured  to  do  of  the  others,  I should  have  to  quote  a good  deal 
of  very  foul  stuff,  which  a newspaper  nowadays  would  properly 
stigmatize  as  “unfit  for  publication  f it  must  be  understood  then, 
that  with  these  two  books  I depart  from  the  character  of  the  vera- 
cious historian. 

The  Yea  and  Nay  Almanac,  1679,  as  will  be  supposed,  is  in- 
tended to  scoff  at  “the  People  call’d  by  the  men  of  the  World 
Quakers.”  It  is  “calculated  properly  for  the  meridian  of  the 
Bell  and  Mouth  within  Aldersgate,  and  may  indifferently  serve  for 
any  other  Meeting  house  what  or  wheresoever.”  This  almanac 
for  1679  the  third  year  of  publication.  The  poetical  preface 
is  as  follows : T>  j 1 • j . r 

Reader,  thy  kind  acceptance  of  our  pains, 

Together  with  a reasonable  gains, 

Hath  caus’d  a Third  impression  of  our  Book, 

Wherein  if  we  by  th’  light  be  not  mistook, 

’Twill  sell ; which  was  the  end  why  it  was  made, 

And  is  the  main  end  in  the  Quaking  Trade  : 

For  were  it  not  for  Coin  to  be  expended, 

Quaking  and  Almanac  making  were  ended. 

A reference  to  short-hand  occurs  in  the  Chronology  in  this 
almanac  ; “Since  J.  S.  went  three  miles  to  take  in  short-hand  the 
speech  of  a brother  at  a silent  meeting and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  flashes  of  wit  the  book  contains.  The  calendar 
gives  numbers  to  the  months  instead  of  names,  in  Quaker  fashion, 
beginning  with  January  the  eleventh,  February  the  twelfth,  and 
March  the  first,  month.  It  may  be  remembered  that  there  were 
certain  seasons  when  marrying  “came  in”  and  “went  out,”  but 
these  were  the  times  with  the  Quakers:  “It  is  amongst  the 
Friends  and  Brethren  from  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  till  the 
last  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  either  in  the  forenoon,  afternoon,  or 
night  time.” 

Poor  Robin’s  Almanac  was  first  printed  for  1663,  and  appeared 
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annually  until  1828.  Robert  Chambers  says  in  his  Book  of  Days 
that  Robert  Herrick,  the  poet,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
earlier  almanacs;  and  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine  for  January, 
1876,  in  which  is  an  article  on  old  almanacs,  contains  nothing 
more  noteworthy  than  the  assertion  that  “there  is  a tradition, 
whether  true  or  false  I know  not,  that  Swift  set  this  quaint  old 
almanac  afloat.”  Swift  was  born  four  years  after  Poor  Robin 
started,  so  that  we  can  safely  say  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  “tradition.”  The  writer  of  the  article  speaks  of  the  almanac 
as  “ Old  Poor  Robin,”  but  it  was  not  until  the  book  was  nearly 
one  hundred  years  old  that  that  title  was  assumed,  and  at  the 
time,  in  the  running  heads,  Robin  calls  himself,  indiscriminately, 
“ Poor  Robin,”  “ Old  Poor  Robin,”  “ Old  Bob,”  “ Poor  Old  Sir 
Poor  Robin,”  “Poor  Sir  Robin,”  “Poor  Old  Robin,”  “Old Poor 
Sir  Robin,”  and  “ Poor  Old  Poor,  Poor  Robin.”,  1671  is  the 
earliest  of  these  Robins  I have  seen ; on  the  title-page  we 
are  informed  that  it  is  “ an  almanac  after  a new  fashion,  wherein 
the  reader  may  see  (if  he  be  not  blind)  many  remarkable  things 
worthy  of  observation.  Containing  a twofold  Kalendar,  viz.,  the 
Julian  or  English,  and  the  Roundhead  or  Fanatics.”  “ Written  by 
Poor  Robin,  Knight  of  the  Burnt  Island,  a wellwisher  to  the 
mathematics.”  He  is  full  of  verses,  and  where  a chance  offers  a 
double  meaning  is  conveyed.  Many  of  the  verses  are  very  filthy. 

His  readings  of  the  stars  are  after  this  manner  : May. — “ The 
stars  seem  to  predict  very  ill  fortune  to  those  men  who  are  riding 
up  Holborn  to  be  hanged.”  June. — “ I can  assure  ye,  upon  the 
word  of  an  astrologer,  that  we  shall  have  no  hard  frosts  this  month.” 

“An  almanac,”  says  he,  “without  a Scheme  is  like  a Gentle- 
man without  means,  or  a Bag  pudding  without  suet,  or  an  handsome 
Lass  without  a sweet  heart,  or  an  Ale-house  without  a sign,  or  a 
Bell  without  a clapper,  or  a Purse  without  money,  or  a Woman 
without  a Tongue,  or  a Horse-courser  without  knavery,  or  indeed 
anything  that  is  deficient  in  the  chief  ornament  belonging  to  it.” 
So  he  prints  a scheme,  instead  of  the  planets,  putting  in  the  various 
“houses”  “Dr.  Faustus,”  “Fryer  Tuck,”  Cambury  Bess,”  or  as  in 
another  “ Moll  Cutpurse”  “her  complexion  doth  surpass  the  onion 
in  redness ; her  hair  is  as  yellow  as  the  excrement  of  a young 
infant.”  He  turns  “Noll  Cromwell”  into  a “flaming  comet 
. . . whose  nose  some  take  for  a meteor.” 
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He  dabbles  in  physic.  This  is  a recipe  for  the  cure  of  the  Itch  : 
Trinidado,  Bastinado,  Baboonorum,  Longtaylorum,  Smokorum, 
Longlinguarum,  Staruni,  Hixi  Poxi,  mentoroxi  Foxi,  a platerfaci 
daci,  venteroff,  menterscoff.”  For  the  English  of  this  you  are 
referred  to  the  works  of  Dr.  N.  C.  and  the  second  part  of  Sir 
Thomas  Thdmb. 

This  sort  of  thing  must  have  gone  down,  for  he  complains  in  1679 
of  “Writings  and  Pamphlets”  coming  out  under  the  name  and 
title  of  Poor  Robin,  as  “ Poor  Robin’s  Intelligence,  Poor  Robin’s 
Winding  Sheet,  Poor  Robin’s  Memoirs,”  with  divers  others,  more 
than  a good  many.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  congratulates  him- 
self and  gives  the  booksellers  a dig  at  the  same  time,  saying  of  his 
almanac — 

And  if  you  will  believe  the  Booksellers,  it  hath  been  written  well,  whose 
maxim  is.  That  author  above  all  the  rest 

Whose  book  sells  most  doth  write  the  best. 

Which  made  old  Sparks  the  book-seller  to  say  when  he  was  cited  into  the 
High-Commission  Court,  for  printing  a Book  which  reflected  on  the  Bishop, 
My  Lord  {says  he)  it  is  a very  good  Book,  a very  good  Book,  it  sells  well. 

In  the  almanac  for  1687  are  some  very  long  but  very  readable 
verses,  instructing  a Husband  man  how  to  spend  his  time  from 
getting  up  to  going  to  bed.  They  begin  thus  : 

First  then  i’th  Morn,  when  thou  dost  rise, 

Thy  Prayers  said,  and  washt  thine  eyes  ; 

Then  make  a fire,  if  Air  be  cold. 

To  warm  thy  hands,  and  Toast  to  hold 
Unto  the  same  ; next  take  a Pot 
, And  fill  the  same  up  to  the  top 

Of  happy  Ale,  which  being  set  down, 

Then  put  the  Toast  therein  to  brown  : 

And  that  there  may  be  nothing  lost. 

Drink  up  the  Ale  and  eat  the  Toast. 

And  so  on  all  through  the  day,  till  bedtime  comes  again.  But 
enough  of  Poor  Robin. 

There  now  come  a few  almanacs  published  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  These  are  Jonathan  Dove,  Swan,  Fly,  Swallow, 
John  Wing,  and  Culpepper  revived.  The  names  of  those  publi- 
cations it  cannot  but  be  observed  are  peculiar ; all  but  the  her- 
balist are  the  names  of  winged  things.  The  books  have  nothing 
distinguishing  from  those  of  the  Company’s  in  their  appearance  or 
contents ; they  are  neither  better  nor  worse. 
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With  these  the  catalogue  of  those  I have  seen  up  to  the  date  of 
the  Revolution  ends,  and  the  rest,  which  I give  very  briefly,  have 
only  been  met  with  from  1688  to  1700.  The  Weaver’s  Almanac, 
by  Thomas  Strutt,  student  in  astrology,  gives  information  on  many 
things,  but  nothing  about  weaving.  This  I have  seen  for  1690 
only.  George  Parker’s  Mercurius  Anglican  us,  examined  from 
1690  to  1697.  Nicholas  Greenwood,  Diarum  Planetarum,  seen 
for  1690  only.  Pond,  published  by  the  Cambridge  University,  I 
have  seen  from  1690  to  the  end  of  James  II.  There  was  an 
Edward  Pond,  an  almanac  maker,  in  1628;  but  whether  the 
latter  series  was  a continuation  or  a resuscitation  of  the  former, 
I cannot  say.  William  Salmon’s  London  Almanac  lived  through 
the  reign.  This  book  was  by  the  author  of  thirteen  medical  works, 
including  a London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  contains  some  valuable 
“ Physical  Recipes.”  No.  XXL  is  “ An  antepileptic  Oil,”  as 
follows : — 

Take  shavings  of  a man’s  skull  dying  a violent  death  4 ounces,  Amber 
powdered  6 ounces,  mix  and  distil  in  a glass  Retort  coated,  in  a Sand,  heat 
with  a Gradual  fire,  so  will  you  have  Oil,  mixt  with  Spirit,  Flegm  and  Vola- 
tile Salt.  It  cures  all  diseases  of  the  head,  brain,  nerves,  and  womb,  but 
chiefly  the  falling  sickness,  melancholy  and  madness,  for  which  it  is  a Specific. 

The  Chapman  and  Travellers’  Almanac,  and  David  Woodward’s 
Ephemeris  Absoluta,  lasted  through  the  reign.  Roger  Kendal, 
Ephemeris  Absoluta,  Thomas  White,  Cardanus  Riders,  British 
Merlin,  bedeckt  with  many  delightful  varieties  and  useful  verities, 
W.  Gallen,  Mathemat,  William  Cookson,  I have  seen  for  one  year 
only,  1700.  Dade,  Country-man’s  Kalendar  for  1689  and  1700, 
and  the  great  Francis  Moore,  I come  across  for  the  first  time  in 
1701.  An  old  almanac  of- the  Encyclopcedia  Britan7iica  gives 
1680  as  the  date  of  Moore’s  commencement,  but  I doubt  the 
figures,  Haydn’s  Dates  gives  “1698  or  1713.”  It  may  be  seen 
from  these  latter  figures  that  the  task  of  dating  the  commence- 
ment of  these  annual  volumes  is  no  easy  one,  and  it  is  quite 
hopeless  for  anyone  living  out  of  London  to  attempt  it.  I have 
been  told  that  the  Company  of  Stationers,  with  whom  alone,  if 
anywhere,  the  materials  are  to  be  found  to  perfect  such  an  account 
as  I am  endeavouring  to  make  out,  would  assist  me  if  I applied 
to  them  for  assistance,  but  my  opportunities  in  London  are  too 
rare  for  me  to  make  such  an  attempt. 
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That  those  are  all  the  almanacs  published  from  1660  to  1700, 
I cannot  sayj  but  we  may  be  sure  they  are  a very  large  propor- 
tion, for  the  list  given  is  not  only  the  result  of  the  volumes  1 have 
been  fortunate  enough  by  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Kenyon’s  kind- 
ness to  have  for  a long  time  in  my  possession,  but  are  from  the 
contents  of  a few  of  the  volumes  in  the  British  Museum  which  I 
have  seen,  and  also  a number  of  Mr.  George  Robinson’s,  which 
he  has  been  good  enough  to  copy  me  the  titles  of. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  I have  met  with  one,  but  only  one, 
reference  to  spurious  almanacs.  This  occurs  in  1676,  in  Trigg’s. 
The  following  is  the  notice - 

If  any  oth^r  Almanac  for  i6f6  came  abroad  under  the  name  of  Trigg,  than 
that  which  is  Printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers,  it  is  not  Written  or 
Printed  by  the  Direction  of  the  said  Company;  Who  by  Vertue  of  Letters 
Patent  granted  in  the  first  year  of  King  James,  have  the  Sole  Priviledge  to 
Print,  all  and  all  manner  of  Almanacks,  Prognostications,  &c.,  and  with  pro- 
hibition to  all  others. 

Also,  if  any  Almanack  come  abroad  under  the  name  of  Gadbury  in  3 
sheets,  every  Buyer  may  believe  it  to  be  a Counterfeit,  because  it’s  well  known 
that  Mr.  Gadbury  hath  not  been  able  for  many  years  to  digest  his  Astrological 
fancies  in  less  than  5 sheets,  and  hath  resolved  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish  his  yearly  Book,  being  ttoubled  that  his  Genius  should  be  bounded 
as  to  any  number  of  sheets. 

Going  ever  so  cursorily  through  these  books,  as  well  as  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  series,  the  credulity  and  superstition 
which  they  evidence,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  some  supersti- 
tions are  dying  out,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  people  of 
James  II. ’s  and  William’s  reigns  had  some  advantages  over  those 
of  Charles  I.  They  may  now  venture  on  such  operations  as 
bathing,  or  having  their  hair  cut,  or  cutting  their  nails,  without 
consulting  the  stars,  and  the  husbandman  may  even  be  so  bold  as 
to  “ plough  and  to  sow,  to  reap  and  to  mow,”  without  studying  the 
movements  of  the  planets.  This  is  a great  step  onwards,  but  we 
must  not  suppose  the  emancipation  complete ; the  old  nonsense 
still  lingers  in  some  of  the  almanacs,  and  in  1692  no  less  a one 
than  Gadbury  urges  the  importance  of  the  old  rules,  saying  : 

Every  honest  Gardener  can  tell  us  that  Herbs,  Plants,  Trees,  &c.,  are 
Nourished  and  Invigorated  by  the  Moon.  Each  Ingenious  Barber  improves 
the  Lunar  Influences  in  cutting  Hair. 

We  have  not  yet  got  relief  from  the  “man  of  the  signs,”  who 
shows  his  rude  limbs  in  nearly  every  book,  and  “ neck,”  “head,” 
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“back,”  &c.,  figure  in  most  of  the  calendars.  Perhaps  the  obse- 
quious loyalty — a loyalty  we  can  well  comprehend  from  monopo- 
lists by  favour  of  the  crown — would  strike  us  next.  Here  are  a 
few  specimens  poets  laureate  never  surpassed. 

1674,  Episcopal  (Charles  II.) : 

Kings,  they  are  God’s  Viceregents  here  below, 

To  whom  we  honour  and  obedience  owe. 

They’re  Pater  Patricz  whose  just  commands 
For  Laws  to  all  true  loyal  Christians  stands. 

’Tis  sacred  truth  we  can  from  Scripture  bring, 

He  fears  not  God,  who  honours  not  his  King. 

1676,  Saunders  (Charles  II.) : 

The  World  must  now  confess,  that  Monarchs  are 
Of  him  that  rules  above  the  chiefest  care. 

He  with  great  Charles  doth  gently  Peace  restore. 

Heaven  could  not  give  us,  nor  we  covet  more. 

Hence  Anti- Monarchists^  from  you  there  springs 
Slavery : but  Freedom  is  from  Heaven  and  Kings. 

1687,  Poor  Robin  (James  II.) : 

He  who  his  King  Affronts,  the  like  would  doj 
To  th’  King  of  Kings,  could  he  come  at  him  too. 

But  not  in  verse  only  does  loyalty  appear ; in  many  of  the  alma- 
nacs still,  as  in  the  earliest  we  have  had  before  us,  we  find  a 
chronology,  where  another  opportunity  for  a display  of  this  quality 
occurs.  Poor  Robin,  1671,  says: 

Years  since, 

John  Pym  eaten  up  with  lice  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  25 

Old  fetcht  away  Old  iVb// ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13 

Saunders,  1676: 

The  Parliament  that  produced  Monsters  began  ...  ...  36 

Royal  Martyr  Charles  I.,  yizw.  30,  1648  ...  ...  ...  28 

The  Lord  General  Monck  happily  lopt  off  the  heads  of  those 

Monsters,  Feb.,  1659  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17 

By  1687  this  chronology  had  been  made  more  moderate.  The 
Parliament  of  Monsters  had  become  merely  “ The  Long  Parlia- 
ment,” and  the  death  of  Charles  I.  is  recorded  simply  as  “King 
Charles  I.  was  murdered  thirty- nine  years  since.”  In  1691, 
“ King  Charles  I.  was  beheaded.” 

Coley’s  Almanack  so  late  as  1687  was  not  so  moderate.  He 
says  in  his  Chronology  : 

His  Royal  Majesty  Charles  I.  was  most  barbarously  murthered  before 
Whitehall,  hora  im.  12  P.M.,  at  which  time  our  late  gracious  King  Charles  H. 
of  Blessed  Memory  began  his  Reign. 
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1661,  January  30.  The  dead  carcasses  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw 
drawn  upon  sledges  to  Tyburn  and  there  hanged  till  sun-set ; then  taken 
down  and  beheaded,  their  carcasses  buried  under  the  Gallows,  and  their  Heads 
set  upon  Poles  on  the  Top  of  Westminster  Hall. 

But  there  are  very  obvious  signs  in  these  books,  which  we  should 
perhaps  hardly  expect  to  discover,  of  a decline  in  our  own  day, 
compared  with  200  years  ago,  of  much  knowledge  of  the  natural 
phenomena  passing  around  us,  with  which  the  ignorant  believers 
in  the  almanacs  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar.  Mr.  Emerson 
has  spoken  of  this  kind  of  loss  in  one  of  his  essays.  He  says  : 

The  civilised  man  . . . has  got  a fine  Geneva  watch,  but  he  has  lost 

the  skill  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  sun.  A Greenwich  nautical  almanac  he  has, 
and  so  being  sure  of  the  information  when  he  wants  it,  the  man  in  the  street 
does  not  know  a star  in  the  sky.  The  solstice  he  does  not  observe,  the  equinox 
he  knows  as  little  ; and  the  whole  bright  calendar  of  the  year  is  without  a dial 
in  his  mind. 

This  is  surely  true.  This  kind  of  knowledge  we  have  in  a great 
measure  lost,  and  shall  probably  never  regain.  We  shall  never 
again  want  to  know  how  to  tell  the  time  by  the  length  of  the 
shadow  of  our  walking  sticks,  but  a great  many  people  did  two 
centuries  ago,  and  before  they  could  do  so  they  must  understand 
the  reasoning  of  the  process  they  were  directed  in  the  almanac  to 
follow.  Does  anyone  here  suppose  that  the  sun-dial  was  ever  used 
to  tell  the  time  of  night  by,  from  the  shadow  cast  by  the  moon  ? 
The  table  showing  how  to  do  it  is  in  many  of  the  almanacs  we 
have  had  before  us  in  this  paper,  though  it  is  getting  scarcer  in 
the  books  than  50  years  earlier.  Who  cares  for  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades,  or  knows  when  they  do  rise  ? Which  of  us  can  tell 
what  sign  the  moon  is  in  when  we  see  her,  or  can  point  out  the 
signs  themselves  ? Do  we  all  know  what  is  meant  by  the  Zodiac, 
or  even  the  southing  of  the  moon  ? We  think  we  do  not  need 
this  knowledge  now,  and  we  have  forgotten  it,  but  for  the  loss  we 
are  neither  wiser  nor  better.  With  these  and  a score  more  phe- 
nomena always  before  our  eyes,  we  do  not  now  bother  ourselves, 
though  the  ignorant  fool  who  was  bled  and  purged  under  the  moon 
250  years  ago  knew  all  about  them.  This  is  a distinct  loss  in  our 
knowledge  and  our  pleasure.  There  is  the  same  pleasure  in 
recognizing  the  gems  of  the  sky  as  the  flowers  of  earth,  as 
much  joy  in  looking  out  for  the  first  advent  of  Sirius  in  the  autumn 
as  in  finding  the  first  primrose  in  spring. 
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Many  quotations  might  be  made  from  the  batch  of  almanacs 
we  are  considering,  which  would  be  interesting  from  the  light  they 
throw  on  popular  habits  and  customs,  on  forgotten  lore,  on  a 
score  of  interesting  subjects,  but  they  would  fill  a volume,  not  a 
paper;  they  must  be  left  entirely,  only  a selection  from  the  adver- 
tisements which  appear  in  a stray  book  or  two,  I will  venture  to 
copy,  and  with  it  must  conclude. 

We  should  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  one  of  dentifrice,  but 
here  it  is,  in  Trigg’s  Almanac  for  1671 : 

Where  also  are  Doctor  Turner’s  most  approved  Dentifrices  to  be  sold. 
They  fasten  the  Teeth,  and  make  them  white  as  Ivory.  They  cleanze  the 
Gumms,  and  sweeten  the  Breath,  and  are  found  of  great  advantage  to  all 
sorts  of  People. 

Not  only  dentifrice,  but,  a little  later,  artificial  teeth,  are  adver- 
tised. Teeth  that  you  cannot  tell  from  real,  and  that  you  “ can 
eat  with,”  Even  glass  eyes  ! William  Boyse  was  in  1681,  he  says: 

The  only  English  Operator  in  Glass,  and  the  most  expert  in  making  Artificial 
Eyes,  so  exact  as  not  to  be  discovered  from  Natural,  they  are  made  of  Enamel 
with  Colour  mixt  of  the  same,  without  either  Paint  or  Lead,  and  worn  with 
much  ease,  and  so  curious  that  they  have  the  motion  of  the  Natural  Eye, 
being  exactly  made  to  the  colour  and  bigness  of  the  same,  which  renders 
them  very  ornamental  and  commodious,  the  like  was  never  made  in  England. 

By  1693,  this  artist  was  able  to  say : 

He  makes  all  sorts  of  Artificial  Eyes,  exactly  like  the  natural,  having  the 
very  motion  too ; and  so  exact,  that  they  have  been  worn  by  several  Persons 
many  years,  and  not  known  to  the  nearest  Relations ; as  hundreds  of  this 
Nation  can  testify. 

Trusses  to  cure  ruptures  or  broken  bellies,  “No  cure  no 
money,”  are  advertised,  and  in  1674,  “Globes”  ifiin.  in  dia- 
meter, for  astronomy  and  geography. 

In  1687,  Mrs.  Sarah  Matthews,  widow,  advertises  to  cure 
“crooked  and  hunchback’d  children,  if  taken  in  time  and  under 
the  age  of  i6  years,”  by  setting  them  “ once  a month  in  a 
mathematical  chair.” 

1690,  Richard  Saunders  advertises:  “Weather  Glasses  pre- 
pared and  carefully  adjusted  by  the  Author,  for  those  that  have  a 
desire  to  have  them.”  Several  of  these  things  I confess  I thought 
to  be  the  production  of  our  own  time. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GIPSIES 
UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 

BY  HENRY  T.  CROFTON. 

[Read  January  12,  1880.] 

TN  a former  paper  (“Gipsy  Life  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,” 
^ in  the  Papers  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  for  1877, 
vol.  hi.,  p.  33)  I stated  that  the  records  of  the  Gipsies  in 
England  have  yet  to  be  collected.  They  lie  scattered  piecemeal 
in  many  a rare  book  and  out-of-the-way  corner.  The  following 
is  an  attempt  to  patch  together  the  ragged  history  of  these  irre- 
pressible nomads,  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors.  I have 
divided  it  into  three  sections,  the  first  dealing  with  their  immi- 
gration ; the  second,  the  legislative  elforts  to  suppress  or  regulate 
them;  and  the  third  telling  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  under  those 
statutes. 

I. — THEIR  IMMIGRATION. 

It  is  at  present  by  no  means  certain  when  the  Gipsies  made 
their  first  appearance  in  England.  According  to  the  views  of 
Mr.  Kilgour,  as  expressed  in  several  letters  to  Notes  and  Queries 
(London:  Fifth  Series,  vol.  iii.)  in  1876,  Gipsies  have  been  in 
these  islands  from  prehistoric  ages.  His  chief  reasons  seem  to 
be  that  they  are  called  Tinklers  in  Scotland,  and  Ipswich  used  to 
be  spelt  Gippesivic,  He  also  believes  that  Hungary  derives  its 
name  from  Zingari ! Tinkler  can  be  traced  back  to  about  the 
year  1200.  Tinker  and  Tinkler  were  not  uncommon  titles  at 
that  time.  Between  the  years  1165  and  1214,  James  “ Tinkler’’^ 
held  land  in  the  town  of  Perth  {Liber  Ecclesie  de  Scon,  Edinburgh, 
1843);  in  1265,  Editha  le  Ty7iekere'‘'*  lived  at  Wallingford,  in 
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Berkshire  MSS.  Co7n.  6th  Report.,  1878);  in  1273,  a 

“ Tincker'*'  and  “ William  de  Tyneker'*^  lived  in  Huntingdonshire 
(Lower’s  Patronym.  Brit,  from  Hund.  Rot.)-,  and  before  1294, 
'-’‘Ralph  Tmcler'"  had  a house  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland 
{Hist.  MSS.  Com.  6th  Report,  1878).  All  these  seem  to  have 
had  fixed  abodes,  and  not  to  have  been  of  the  same  itinerant 
class,  with  which  we  now  associate  all  tinkers,  and  which  used 
to  require  the  epithet  “ wandering  ” to  distinguish  them.  The 
fact  is  that  the  prehistoric  period  of  English  Gipsy  existence  is 
very  soon  reached.  All  is  surmise  beyond  the  year  1500,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  race  sent  scouts  across  the 
channel  from  France  before  even  1440,  which  is  the  date  sug- 
gested by  M.  Paul  Bataillard  {De  P jipparition  des  Bohemiens  en 
Europe,  Paris,  1844,  p.  53). 

On  August  17,  1427,  a number  of  Gipsies,  who  said  they  were 
from  Lower  Egypt,  visited  Paris,  and  lodged  at  St.  Denis  until 
the  8th  of  September,  when  they  departed  in  the  direction  of 
Pontoise,  which  lay  northward  of  Paris,  and  therefore  in  a 
direction,  which,  if  pursued,  would  have  led  them  possibly  to  the 
coast,  from  which  they  would  have  had  a distant  view  of  these 
shores.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  at  this  time  the 
English,  in  spite  of  Joan  of  Arc’s  warning,  were  ruling  in  the 
French  capital;  and,  therefore,  there  is  the  greater  likelihood 
that  these  wanderers  would  pay  England  a visit,  and  the  facilities 
for  their  transport  would  be  abundant.  No  record,  however,  of 
any  such  visit  has  yet  been  found,  and  this  Gipsy  band  was 
apparently  only  the  advance  guard  of  the  main  body  of  Gipsies 
who  spread  over  Western  Europe  about  the  year  1434.* 

Mr.  Borrow,  the  well-known  Romany  Rye,  states  {Lavolil  212) 
that  they  first  came  to  England  “about  the  year  1480;”  but  he 
does  not  give  any  authority  for  the  date,  which,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  exactly  half  a century  before  1530,  when  they  were 
banished  from  England,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  second  section. 

If  external  causes  are  sought  for  their  ultimate  invasion  of 
England,  it  is  found  that  in  1492  the  Gipsies  were  expelled  from 
Spain,  which  would  probably  result  in  an  increased  number 
roaming  about  and  ravaging  France,  as  would  likewise  be  the 

* As  shown  by  M.  Bataillard  (op.  cit.). 
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case  eight  years  later,  when  they  were  expelled  from  the  German 
Empire.  France,  however,  was  not  long  content  to  bear  this 
burden,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  1504,  the  wanderers  were  told 
to  seek  a home  elsewhere  (Bataillard,  Nouvelles  recherches,  &c., 
Paris,  1849,  P*  3^)* 

It  was  then  that  England  was  most  likely  to  be  invaded  by  this 
dark,  mysterious  race;  and  this  probability  is  confirmed,  and  the 
circumstantial  chain  completed,  when  the  known  records  relating 
to  them  in  this  country  are  examined. 

It  is  curious  that  all  the  notices  which  are  supposed  to  relate 
to  Gipsies  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  1510  are  from  Scotland. 

Simson,  in  his  History  of  the  Gipsies  (London,  1865,  p.  99), 
calls  attention  to  a tradition  recorded  in  Crawford’s  Peerage  (Edin- 
burgh, 1716,  p.  238),  from  the  baronage  MS.  of  Sir  George 
McKenzie  (b.  1639,  that  a company  of  Saracens  or  Gip- 

sies from  Ireland  infested  the  country  of  Galloway,  in  Scotland, 
before  the  death  of  James  II.,  which  took  place  in  1460,  and 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Patrick  Maclellan  in  1452,  and  that  the  king 
promised  the  barony  of  Bombie  to  whomsoever  should  disperse 
them  and  bring  in  their  captain  dead  or  alive.  The  laird  of  Bom- 
bie’s  son,  a Maclellan,  won  the  reward  by  killing  the  captain,  and 
taking  his  head  on  a sword  to  the  king.  Thereafter  Maclellan 
took  for  his  crest  a Moor’s  head,  and  for  a motto,  ‘‘Think  on.” 
Mr.  Simson  adds:  “In  the  reign  of  James  II.  away  putting  of 
sorners  [forcible  obtruders]  fancied  fools,  vagabonds,  out-liers, 
masterful  beggars,  bairds  [strolling  rhymers],  and  such  like  runners 
about,  is  more  than  once  enforced  by  acts  of  Parliament  ” (Glen- 
dook’s  Scots'  Acts  of  Parliament).  In  1449,  c.  9,  “ overliers  and 
masterful  beggars”  are  described  as  going  about  the  country  with 
“horses,  hunds,  and  other  goods”  (Marwick,  Sketch  of  History  of 
High  Constables  of  Edinburgh.  1865.  Edinburgh,  p.  35),  a fact 
which  acquires  a further  value  when  compared  with  the  statement 
of  Krantz,  that  the  first  Gipsies  (venaticos  canes  pro  more  nobi- 
litatis  alunt)  kept  hunting  dogs  like  the  nobility. 

Before  they  were  unmasked  these  people  used  to  affect  all  kinds 
of  titles  from  distant  countries,  and  it  is  therefore  supposed  that 
certain  items  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scot- 
land for  the  years  1492  and  1502  refer  to  Gipsies.  The  items  are 
given  in  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1833, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  591),  thus  : 
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1492.  Jul.  17:— Item  to  Peter  Ker  to  passe  to  The  King  [James  IV.]  to 
the  Hwnthall  to  get  the  Letteris  subscrivit  to  The  King  of  Rowmais  iiij  s. 

Jul.  19: — Item  to  The  Ki tig  of  Rowmais  messinger  at  the  Kingis  com- 
mand XX  li. 

1502.  Maij  10: — Item  to  The  Erie  of  Grece  be  the  Kingis  command  xiiij  s. 

Jun.  28: — Item  to  ane  Knycht  of  Grece  be  the  Kingis  command  vij  lib. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  these  items  refer  to  Gipsies  who  still 
call  themselves  Romany^  and  whose  leaders  frequently  took  the 
title  of  dukes,  counts,  or  earls  of  Little  Egypt,  both  in  Scotland 
and  abroad,  where  we  read  of  Michael,  Duke  of  Egypt  (Crusius, 
AnnaL  Svevic.  P.  iii.,  p.  384);  Andre,  Duke  of  Egypt,  in  1422 
(Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Scrip.  T.  xviii.,  p.  61 1);  “Lord  Panuel,  Duke 
of  Little  Egypt,  and  Baron  of  Hirschhom  in  the  same  land,”  who 
died  in  1445  at  Steinbach ; and  “Lord  John,  Earl  of  Little 
Egypt,”  who  died  in  1498  at  Pfevz  (Crusius,  op.  cit.^  pp.  384,  401). 

The  regions  of  guesswork  are  now  left  behind,  and  we  have 
henceforward  to  deal  with  what  more  actually  falls  within  the  title 
of  this  paper ; but  Scotch  records  must  still  be  drawn  upon  for  a 
time,  and  it  must  be  premised  that  “ Gipsy  ” is  an  abbreviation 
of  “ Egyptian,”  dating  back  to  1526  at  least,  when  Skelton  pub- 
lished his  Garland  of  Laurel of  which  line  1455  reads  : 

By  Mary  Gipcy,  quod  scrips!,  scripsi, 
alluding  to  Sancta  Maria  ^gyptiaca. 

The  first  record  which  undoubtedly  refers  to  Gipsies  in  Great 
Britain  is  quoted  by  Pitcairn  (op.  cit.)  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  as  follows  : 

1505,  Apr.  22.  Item  to  the  Egyptianis  be  the  Kingis  command,  vij  lib. 

We  hear  further  of  these  strangers  in  July,  1505,  when  King 
James  the  Fourth  wrote  to  the  King  of  Denmark  a remarkable 
letter,  which  is  quoted  by  Pitcairn  (op.  cit.,  592;  also  Pinkerton, 
History  of  Scotland,  quarto,  London,  1797,  ii.,  444  ; Blackwood's 
Magazine,  1817,  i.,  167;  Simson,  op.  cit.,  99;  Dyrlund,  Tatere  og 
Natmands  folk,  Copenhaven,  1872,  p.  290).  This  letter,  according 
to  the  draft  preserved  in  Scotland  (MS.  Reg.  13,  B.  ii.),  which 
differs  slightly  from  the  original  in  the  Danish  archives,  may  be 
translated  thus  : 

Most  illustrious  ; — Anthony  Gawin,  Earl  of  Little  Egypt,  and  others  of  his 
retinue,  an  afflicted  miserable  race,  whilst  desirous  of  making  a pilgrimage 
through  the  Christian  world,  by  command,  as  he  says,  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
roaming  after  their  fashion,  recently  reached  the  confines  of  our  Kingdom,  and 
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on  account  of  his  misfortunes  and  the  wretchedness  of  his  people  implored  us 
for  pity’s  sake  to  allow  him  to  cross  our  boundaries  unhurt,  and  freely  to  travel 
about  with  his  property  and  such  followers  as  he  has.  He  easily  obtains  what 
the  hard  lot  of  miserable  men  demands.  Having  thus  sojourned  here  for  a 
few  months  in  good  and  catholic  manner  (as  we  have  been  informed)  he  is 
preparing  for  a voyage  to  Denmark,  to  thee.  King  and  Uncle.  But,  being 
about  to  cross  the  sea,  he  requests  letters  from  us  assuring  your  Highness  of 
these  circumstances,  and  commending  his  tribe’s  calamity  to  your  Royal  muni- 
ficence. However  we  believe  that  the  fate,  customs,  and  race  of  the  wandering 
Egyptians  are  better  known  to  thee  than  to  us,  since  Egypt  is  nearer  to  thy 
realm,  and  this  sort  of  men  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  thy  kingdom. 

The  name  of  this  distinguished  stranger,  Anthony  Gawin,  smacks 
more  of  “Auld  Reeky”  than  of  one  who  “yVz^ed  adre  a tan  and 
roker^tS.  Romanes^'  (lived  in  a tent  and  spoke  Gipsy)  all  his  life, 
but  the  name  may  have  been  purposely  assumed  from  an  early 
recognition  of  the  principle  which  led  John  Chinaman  to  send  in 
a successful  tender  under  a Scotch  alias. 

The  Scotch  Gipsies  of  to-day  almost  all  bear  Scotch  surnames ; 
but  in  1540  some  of  the  subjects  of  “ Johnne  Faw,  Lord  and  Erie 
of  Litill  Egipt,”  were  named  Sebastiane  Lalow,  Anteane  Donea, 
Satona  Fango,  Nona  Finco,  Phillip  Hatfeyggow,  Towla  Bailzow, 
Grasta  Neyn,  Geleyr  Bailzow,  Bernard  Beige,  Demer  Matskalla, 
Notfaw  Lawlowr,  and  Martyne  Femine,  names  which  are  out- 
landish enough,  and  some  of  them  may  possibly  have  been 
Romany  nicknames ; lalo  in  that  language  meaning  red,  tullo  fat, 
haulo  pig,  grasta  mare,  matchka  cat.  Sebastian^  Antoine^  Phillippe^ 
and  Bernard,  perhaps  are  reminiscent  of  France,  and  Gelehrte  is 
German  for  a scholar,  so  that  Geleyr  Bailzow  may  be  an  early 
instance  of  a learned  pig. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  follow  further  the  history 
of  the  Scotch  Gipsies,  except  so  far  as  it  incidentally  throws  light 
on  their  English  brethren.  I leave  the  history  of  the  Scotch 
branch  to  be  gathered  from  Simson’s  History,  and  to  be  further 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Groome,  the  author  of  the  article  Gipsies 
in  vol.  X.  of  the  EncyclopcBdia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  which 
contains  the  best  synopsis  yet  published  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  subject  “ Gipsies,”  and  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  several  of 
the  items  of  this  paper. 

The  first  ascertained  mention  of  Gipsies  in  England  proper  is 
quoted  in  Bright’s  Travels  in  Lower  Hungary,  London,  1818, 
538;  from  More’s  tract  (Book  iii.,  ch.  xv.),  called  A Dyalog  of 
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Syr  Thomas  More,  Knyght,  in  which,  at  the  inquiry  into  the 
death  of  Richard  Hunne  in  the  Lollard’s  Tower  in  1514,  a wit- 
ness said  he  knew  a woman  “ an  she  were  with  you  she  would 
tell  you  wonders,  by  God.  I have  wist  her  tell  many  marvellous 
things  ere  now.  ...  If  a thing  had  been  stolen  she  would 
have  told  who  had  it,  and  therefore  I think  she  could  as  well 
tell  who  killed  Hunne  as  who  stole  a horse.  ...  I could 
never  see  her  use  any  worse  way  than  looking  into  one’s  hand.” 
Therewith  the  Lords  laughed  and  asked,  ‘‘  What  is  she  ? ” 
Forsooth,  my  Lords,”  quoth  he,  “ an  Egyptian,  and  she  was 
lodged  here  at  Lambeth,  but  she  is  gone  over  sea  now;  howbeit 
I trow  she  be  not  in  her  own  country  yet,  for  they  say  it  is  a 
great  way  hence,  and  she  went  over  little  more  than  a month  ago.” 
Edward  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle  (published  in  1548),  under  the 
date  of  1510,  describes  two  ladies,  at  a Court  Mummery,  as 
having  “ their  heades  rouled  in  pleasauntes*  and  typpers,  lyke  the 
Egiptians,  embroudered  with  gold;”  and,  under  date  15 20,  says 
that  “ at  a state  banket  there  entered  into  the  chamber  eight 
ladies  tired,  like  to  the  Egipcians,  very  richly.” 

On  one  occasion,  between  early  in  1513  and  January  18, 
1524,  “ Gypsions  were  entertained”  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey 
at  Tendring  Hall,  in  Stoke  by  Neyland,  in  Suffolk  ( Works  of  H. 
Howard,  E.  0/ Sufrey,  ed.  Nott,  Lond.,  1815,  vol.  i.,  "appx.,  p.  5). 
I owe  my  knowledge  of  this  to  Mr.  Groome. 

The  next  reference  to  English  Gipsies  (c.  1517)  is  contained  in 
Skelton’s  description  of  Elynoure  Rumminge,  quoted  by  Bright 
{op.  cii.,  537),  and  also  in  our  Papers  for  1876  (vol.  ii.,  p.  67). 

In  October,  1521,  William  Cholmeley  gave  to  certain  ‘‘ Egyp- 
tions”  at  Thornbury  forty  shillings  \Leiters  and  Papers,  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  3,pt.  i.,  p.  499  (4)].  The  party 
was  probably  large,  as  the  gift  was  worth  a considerable  sum  of 
money  in  those  days,  perhaps  ten  times  the  nominal  value. 

If  tradition  is  trustworthy,  the  next  record  places  the  Gipsy 
advent  about  1528.  The  tradition  is  given  by  S(amuel)  R(id),  who, 
in  The  Art  of  fugling,  &c.  (quarto,  1612,  Signe.  Bb),  says  : 

These  kinde  of  people  about  an  hundred  yeares  ago,  about  the  twentieth 
yeare  of  King  Henry  the  8 began  to  gather  an  head  at  the  first  heere  about 
the  Southerne  parts,  and  this  (as  I am  informed)  and  as  I can  gather  was  their 


* Pleasauntes  meant  a sort  of  lawn  or  gauze. 
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beginning  : Certaine  Egyptians  banished  their  cuntry,  (belike  not  for  their 
good  conditions),  arrived  heere  in  England,  who  being  excellent  in  quaint 
tricks  and  devises,  not  known  heere,  at  that  time,  among  us,  were  esteemed, 
and  had  in  great  admiration  ; . . . insomuch  that  many  of  our  English 

Loyterers  joyned  with  them,  and  in  time  learned  their  crafte  and  cosening. 

Historical  Survey  of  the  Gypsies.  York,  i8i6,  p.  75. 
Brand,  Popular  Antiquities.  Ed.  Ellis.  London,  1813.  Vol.  ii., 
435).  Rid  goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  speach  which  they  used  was  the  right  Egyptian  language,  with  whom 
our  English  men  conversing,  at  least  learned  their  language.  These  people 
continuing  about  the  country  and  practising  their  cosening  art,  purchased 
themselves  great  credit  among  the  country  people  and  got  much  by  palmistry 
and  telling  of  fortunes,  insomuch  they  pitifully  cosened  poor  country  girls, 
both  of  money,  silver  spoons,  and  the  best  of  their  apparelle,  or  any  goods 
they  could  make. 

They  were  led,  he  says,  by  Giles  Hather,  who  was  termed  their 
King,  and  a woman  of  the  name  of  Kit  Calot  was  called  Queen ; 
and  “ these  riding  through  the  country  on  horseback  and  in 
strange  attire,  had  a prettie  traine  after  them”  (Brand,  Popular 
Antiquities.  Ed.  Ellis.  London,  1813.  Vol.  ii.,  435).  Thorn- 
bury,  in  his  Shakespere^ s England  (London,  1856,  i.,  261),  says; 
“Their  great  chief  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  time  was  Cock  Lorel,  a 
thief  about  whom  pamphlets  are  still  extant ; then  came  Ratsee.” 
These  are  all  mythical  impersonations  of  terms  for  rogues  and 
women  of  bad  character. 

II. — LEGISLATIVE  EFFORTS  AGAINST  THEM. 

In  a quarter  of  a century  after  their  expulsion  from  France 
they  became  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  England;  and  the  Act 
concerning  Egipcions  was  passed  in  1530  (22  Henry  VIIL,  cap. 
10).  It  recites  that : — 

Afore  this  tyme  dyverse  and  many  outlandysshe  [foreignj  People  callynge 
themselfes  Egyptians,  usyng  no  Crafte  nor  faicte  of  Merchaimdyce  had  comen 
into  this  Realme  and  gone  from  Shire  to  Shire  and  Place  to  Place  in  greate 
Company,  and  used  greate  subtyll  and  crafty  meanes  to  deceyve  the  People, 
beryng  them  in;  Hande  [persuading  them]  that  they  by  Palmestre  coulde  telle 
Menne  and  Womens  Fortunes  and  so  many  tymes  by  crafte  and  subtyltie  had 
deceyved  the  People  of  theyr  Money  and  also  had  comytted  many  and  haynous 
Felonyes  and  Robberies  to  the  greate  Hurte  and  Deceyte  of  the  People  that 
they  had  comyn  amonge. 

In  order  to  stop  further  immigration,  it  was  enacted  that — 

From  hensforth  no  suche  Psone  be  suffr^  to  come  within  this  the  Kynge’s 
Realme. 
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If  they  did,  they  were  to  forfeit  all  their  goods,  and  to  be  ordered 
to  quit  the  realm  within  fifteen  days,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in 
default.  Further,  if  “any  svLche  sfraunger thereafter  committed 
any  murder,  robbery,  or  other  felony,  and,  upon  being  arraigned, 
he  pleaded  not  guilty,  the  jury  was  to  be  “alltogether  of  Englysshe- 
men  ” instead  of  half  Englishmen  and  half  foreigners,  medietatis 
lingu(z^  as  they  were  otherwise  entitled  to  claim  under  8 Henry  VI. 
Moreover,  all  Egyptians  then  in  England  were  to  quit  it  within 
sixteen  days  after  the  Act  was  proclaimed,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
and  to  forfeit  their  goods ; but  if  any  of  those  goods  were  claimed 
as  stolen,  then  they  were  upon  proper  proof  to  be  forthwith 
restored  to  the  owner;  and,  as  an  inducement  to  execute  the  Act 
zealously,  all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriffs,  or  Escheat ors,  who 
seized  the  goods  of  any  Egyptians,  were  to  retain  half  of  them 
as  their  own,  and  to  account  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  the 
other  moiety,  and  they  were  not  to  pay  any  fees  or  other  charges 
upon  rendering  the  account.  This  Act  is  duly  noticed  in  L office 
et  auctoryte  des  Justices  de  Peas,  London,  1538. 

The  Act,  however,  proved  insufficient;  and  Mr.  Hoyland  says 
that  in  1535  (27  Henry  VIII.)  another  Act  was  passed,  reciting 
that  they  still  went  about  in  great  numbers  from  place  to  place 
imposing  on  the  people,  telling  fortunes  by  palmistry,  and  com- 
mitting thefts  and  highway  robberies.  They  were,  therefore,  to 
quit  the  realm  within  a month,  or  to  be  prosecuted  as  thieves  and 
rascals,  and  anyone  importing  them  was  to  be  fined  forty  pounds 
(Hoyland,  op.  cit.,  p.  79).  Of  this  alleged  Act  I can  find  no- 
trace in  the  statute  book.  It  is  true  that,  in  1530,  an  Act  was 
passed  relating  to  rogues  and  vagabonds;  and  that,  in  i535y  an 
amending  Act  was  passed,  under  which  a forty  shillings  fine  was 
imposed  on  anyone  who  caused  a rogue’s  ear  to  be  cut  off  and 
did  not  report  the  fact  1 Perhaps  Mr.  Hoyland  meant  1555 
( V.  post). 

Ih  1545,  however,  the  legislature  certainly  tried  again  to  grapple 
with  the  nuisance,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  (37  Henry  VIII.) 
a Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  “ pro  animadver- 
sione  in  Egyptios.”  It  was  read  on  December  7 and  10, 
and  referred  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Bench.  It  was 
read  the  third  time  next  day,  and  then  sent  to  the  Commons 
under  the  title  “ pro  expulsione  et  supplicio  Egyptorum  ” {Journal 
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of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol  i.,  pp.  272a,  272b,  273b,  274a).  -The 
printed  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons  only  begins  with  1547, 
the  year  of  King  Henry’s  death,  and,  as  the  Statute  Book  does 
not  include  this  edict,  it  probably  failed  to  pass  the  Commons, 
who,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  on  November  17  and  23, 
and  December  19,  1547,  revived  the  subject  by  a Bill  “for 
punishing  vagrants  and  Egyptians.”  On  December  20  it  was  taken 
to  the  Lords,  and  committed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  read  on 
the  following  day  {^Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  i.; 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  i.,  310b,  311b);  but  this  Bill  like- 
wise proved  abortive,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Statute  Book. 

The  subject  was  started  afresh  immediately  a new  reign  began, 
and  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  30th  November,  and  ist  December, 
1554  (i  Philip  and  Mary;  Commons’  Journal,  vol.  i.),  a Bill 
was  before  the  Commons  ^Jor  making  the  coming  of  Egyptians 
into  the  Realm,  Felony P It  was  taken  to  the  Lords  on  the  ist, 
and  read  on  the  3rd,  5th,  and  loth  of  December  (Lords’  Journal, 
i.,  472a,  472b,  473b,  474b),  and  passed  as  An  Act  against  cer- 
tain Persons  calling  themselves  Egyptians"'^  (i  and  2 Philip  and 
Mary,  cap.  4).  It  recites  the  Act  of  1530,  but  omits  all  mention  of 
one  in  1535  ( ante ),  and  states  that  divers  of  the  said  Company  and 
such  other  like  Persons  had  enterprised  to  come  over  again  using 
their  old  accustomed  devilish  and  naughty  Practices  and  Devices 
with  such  abominable  Living  as  is  not  in  any  Christian  Realm 
to  be  permitted  named  or  known  and  that  they  were  not  duly 
punished.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  after  31st  January,  1555, 
anyone  importing  Gypsies  should  forfeit  forty  pounds ; that  any 
Gypsy  so  imported  who  remained  in  England  one  month  should 
be  deemed  a felon,  and  forfeit  his  life,  lands,  and  goods,  being 
also  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a mixed  jury,  of  sanctuary,  and 
of  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  ability  to  read  was  to  be  no 
bar  to  the  proceedings.  All  Gipsies  then  in  England  or  Wales 
were  to  depart  within  twenty  days  after  proclamation  of  the  Act, 
and  any  who  stayed  longer  were  to  forfeit  their  goods,  half  to  the 
crown  and  half  to  the  person  who  should  seize  them.  If  they 
remained  forty  days  after  the  proclamation  the  punishment  was 
the  same  as  for  newly-imported  Gipsies  who  stayed  a month. 

From  the  next  section  of  the  Act  it  would  appear  that  the 
penalties  had  been  evaded  by  obtaining  “ licenses,  letters,  or  pass- 
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ports;”  but  now,  after  ist  January,  1555,  any  applicant  for  such 
protection  was  to  forfeit  forty  pounds,  and  all  such  licences  were 
to  become  void. 

As  at  least  half  a century  had  elapsed  since  the  immigration 
began,  and  many  of  the  Gipsies  must  have  been  born  in  England, 
the  seventh  section  excepts  from  these  pains  and  penalties  all  who 
within  twenty  days  after  proclamation  of  the  Act  should  “leave 
that  naughty  idle  and  ungodly  Life  and  Company  and  be  placed 
in  the  Service  of  some  honest  and  able  inhabitant  or  honestly 
exercise  himself  in  some  lawful  Work  or  Occupation,”  but  only  so 
long  as  such  good  behaviour  lasted.  Children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  were  also  excepted,  and  Gipsies  then  in  prison  were 
allowed  to  quit  the  realm  in  fourteen  days  after  their  release. 

This  Act  at  first  sight  seems  sufficiently  comprehensive ; but 
the  Gipsies,  or  those  who  defended  them  when  apprehended, 
discovered  a passage  for  the  proverbial  coach-and-four ; so  that, 
on  20th,  23rd,  and  27th  February,  1562,  we  again  find  the  Com- 
mons considering  a Bill  “for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds  called 
Egyptians”  (Commons’  Journal,  vol.  i.).  It  was  before  the  Lords 
on  27th  February,  and  2nd,.  4th,  and  6th  March  (Lords’  Journal, 

59^)  597j  59^>  599)j  passed  as  “ An  Act  for  further  Punish- 
ment of  Vagabonds  calling  themselves  Egyptians”  (5  Eliza- 
beth, cap.  20'.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  alone  dissented  frorn  the 
measure. 

It  enacts  that  after  ist  May,  15,62,  any  person,  who  for  a month 
“ at  one  time  or  at  several  times,”  was  in  the  company  of  Gipsies, 
and  imitated  their  Apparel,  Speech,  or  other  Behaviour,  should, 
as  a felon,  suffer  death  and  loss  of  lands  and  goods,  without  the 
benefits  of  a jury  medietatis  linguce^  sanctuary,  or  clergy ; but 
children  under  fourteen  were  excepted;  and  Gipsies  then  in  prison 
were,  within  fourteen  days  from  their  release,  to  quit  England  and 
Wales,  or  put  themselves  to  some  honest  service,  or  exercise  some 
lawful  trade.  No  natural  born  subjects,  however,  were  to  be 
compelled  to  quit  England  or  Wales,  but  only  to  leave  their 
naughty  ways  and  in  future  to  labour  honestly. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1571,  an  Act  was  drafted,  but  was  not 
passed,  that  “ preists  and  other  popisly  affected  ” lurking  “ in 
serving  mens  or  mariners  apparaile  or  otherwyse  dysguised  ” 
were  to  be  “ demed  judged  and  punished  as  vachabounds 
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wandering  in  this  realm  e called  or  calling  theym  selves  Egip- 
{State  Papers — Domestic — Elizabeth^  vol.  Ixxvii.,  No.  60, 
p.  410). 

The  well-known  Poor  Law  Act,  39  Elizabeth,  cap.  4,  which 
was  passed  in  1596,  contains,  in  the  second  section,  a curious 
catalogue  of  persons,  who  were  to  be  deemed  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, including  “ all  tynkers  wandering  abroade  . . . and 

all  such  p’sons,  not  being  Fellons,  wandering  and  p’tending  them- 
selves to  be  Egipcyans  or  wandering  in  the  Habite  Forme  or 
Attyre  of  counterfayte  Egipcians.” 

These  are  all  the  Acts  which  were  specially  directed  against 
Gipsies,  and  they  remained  in  force,  though  not  enforced,  until 
repealed  in  1784  by  the  Act  23  George  III.,  cap.  51. 

The  Vagrant  Act  (17  George  II.,  cap.  5)  declared  that  “all 
persons  pretending  to  be  Gypsies,  or  wandering  in  the  habit  and 
form  of  Egyptians,  or  pretending  to  have  skill  in  palmestry,  or 
pretending  to  tell  fortunes,”  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

In  1822  that  Act  was  repealed  by  3 George  IV.,  cap.  40,  by 
section  3 of  which  “ all  persons  pretending  to  be  Gipsies  or  to 
tell  fortunes  or  wandering  abroad  or  lodging  under  tents  or  in 
carts”  were  to  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds;  and  by 
3 George  IV.,  cap.  126,  sec.  121,  any  Gipsy  encamping  on  the 
side  of  a turnpike  road  was  liable  to  a penalty  of  forty  shillings. 
By  5 George  IV.,  cap.  83,  section  4,  any  one  pretending  to  tell 
fortunes  by  palmistry,  or  otherwise  to  deceive ; any  one  wandering 
abroad  and  lodging  under  any  tent  or  in  any  cart,  not  having  any 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  giving  a good  account  of 
himself,  is  liable  for  the  first  offence  to  three  months’  imprison- 
ment. 

Thus  the  fact  of  being  a Gipsy  gradually  ceased  to  be  an  offence, 
and  the  only  Acts  which  now  expressly  mention  Gipsies  are  the 
Act  just  quoted  against  encamping  on  a turnpike  road,  and  The 
Highway  Act,  1835  (3  4 William  IV.,  cap.  50,  sec.  72),  which 

renders  any  Gipsy  pitching  a tent  or  encamping  upon  a highway 
liable  to  be  fined  forty  shillings. 

The  severer  statutes  soon  fell  into  disuse,  for  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
who  lived  between  1609  and  1676,  says  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
(1778,  i.,  671)  : “I  have  not  known  these  statutes  much  put  in 
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execution,  only  about  20  years  since,  at  the  assizes  at  Bury 
[St.  Edmunds],  about  13  were  condemned  and  executed  for  this 
offence,”  viz.,  for  being  Gipsies.  Thomas  Pennant,  in  his  History 
of  Whiteford  and  Holywell (1796,  4to,  p.  35),  records  a legend  of 
a similar  fate  having  overtaken  eighteen  Welsh  Gipsies  about  the 
same  time;  and  Henry  Ellis  (^Original  Letters  Illustrative  of 
English  History^  ist  series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  100)  says  : “ Some  others 
were  executed  at  Stafford  a short  time  after  the  Restoration”  (1660). 

III. — HOW  THEY  FARED  UNDER  THESE  ACTS. 

The  first  Act  was  passed  in  1530,  and  in  1531  John  Popham 
was  born  at  Huntworth  or  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire.  He 
afterwards  rose  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England ; but  it  is 
said  that  while  still  a child  he  was  stolen  by  a band  of  Gipsies, 
and  “for  some  months,”  according  to  Campbell  (Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices^  London,  1849,  vol  i.,  p.  209),  or  “for  several  years,”  accor- 
ding to  Roberts  (Social  History  of  S.  Counties^  p.  259),  was 
detained  by  them,  It  is  alleged  that  they  disfigured  him,  and 
burnt  on  his  left  arm  a cabalistic  mark ; but  their  wandering  life 
strengthened  his  previously  weak  constitution.  All  this  occurred 
before  he  went,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  where  for  some  years 
he  led  a disreputable  life,  for  which  his  gipsying  had  prepared  him. 

About  December,  1536,  “a  company  of  lewd  persons,  calling 
themselves  Gipcyans,”  were  convicted  of  “a  most  shamefull  and 
detestable  murder  commytted  amonges  them,”  but  received  the 
king’s  pardon,  in  which  was  “a  speciall  proviso,  inserted  by  their 
owne  consentes,  that,  onles  they  shuld  avoyde  this  his  grace’s 
realme  by  a certeyn  daye,  . . . yt  shuld  be  lawful  to  all  his 

graces  offycers  to  hang  them  . . . without  any  further  . . . 

tryal.” 

This  pardon  was  filed  in  Chancery  ; but  it  seems  that  the  Gip- 
sies, having  recovered  their  liberty,  were  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the 
country,  but  continued  to  infest  the  marshes  of  Wales.  This  led 
to  Thomas  Crumwell  (Lord  Privy  Seal)  writing  on  December  5, 
1537,  to  “my  lorde  of  Chestre  president  of  the  Counsaile  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales,”  to 

Laye  diligent  espiall  throughowte  all  the  partes  there  aboutes  youe  and  the 
shires  next  adjoynyng  whether  any  of  the  sayd  personnes  calling  themselfes 
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Egipcyans  or  that  hathe  heretofore  called  themselfes  Egipsyans  shall  for- 
tune to  enter  or  travayle  in  the  same.  And  in  cace  youe  shall  here  or 
knowe  of  any  suche,  be  they  men  or  women,  that  ye  shall  compell  them 
to  repair  to  the  nexte  porte  of  the  see  to  the  place  where  they  shalbe  taken 
and  eyther  wythout  delaye  uppon  the  first  wynde  that  may  conveye  them 
into  any  parte  of  beyond  the  sees  to  take  shipping  and  to  passe  to  outward 
partyes  or  if  they  shall  in  any  wise  breke  that  commaundement  without  any 
tract  to  see  them  executed  . . . without  sparing  uppon  any  commyssion 

licence  or  placarde  that  they  may  shewe  or  aledge  for  themselfes. 

(British  Museum  Cottonian  MSS.,  Tiberius,  B.  i.,  fol.  407  ; Ellis, 
Letters  on  English  History,  1824,  first  series,  vol.  ii..  No.  137,  p. 
100;  Wright,  History  of  Ludlow  (second  edition),  1852,  8vo,  p. 
389  ; Knight’s  Popular  History  of  England,  1857,  vol.  ii.,  p.  341). 

About  Christmas,  1544,  a number  of  Gipsies,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  were  by  the  king’s  com- 
mand shipped  from  there  and  landed  in  Norway.  Shortly  after- 
wards four  Gipsies  came  “from  Lenn,  thinkinge  to  have  had 
shippinge  here  at  Bostone  as  their  company  had,”  but  “the  Con- 
stables of  the  same  towne  immediatly  not  onely  sett  them  in  the 
stockes  as  vagaboundes,  but  also  serched  them  to  their  shertes, 
but  nothing  cowde  be  found  upon  them,  not  so  moche  as  wolde 
paie  for  their  mete  and  drynke,  nor  none  other  bagge  or  baggage 
but  one  horse  not  worthe  iiij  sf  and  “here  beynge  no  shipping 
for  them  theforseide  constables  of  Bostone  did  avoyde  them  owte 
of  the  towne  as  vagaboundes  towardes  the  nexte  portes,  which  be 
Hull  and  Newcastell.”  These  facts  are  gathered  from  a letter  of 
Nicolas  Robertson,  of  Boston,  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  preserved  amongst  the  Records  of  the  Rolls  House 
(Wright,  History  of  Ludlow,  p.  390).  Nicholas  Robertson  was 
elected  first  Mayor  of  Boston,  June  i,  1545  (Thompson’s  History 
of  Boston,  folio,  Boston,  1856,  p.  454“’).  Ninety  years  later,  in 
1635,  the  Constables  of  Leverton,  six  miles  north  of  Boston, 
were  magnanimous  enough  to  give  to  eighteen  Gipsies  the  muni- 
ficent sum  of  one  penny  each  (Thompson,  op.  cit.,  p.  574). 

In  1542,  twelve  years  after  the  first  Act  was  passed.  Dr.  Andrew 
Borde,  the  original  “ Merry  Andrew,”  published  The  fyrst  Boke 
of  the  introduction  of  Knowledge,  and  described  (ch.  38,  pp.  217, 
218)  the  Gipsies  of  those  days  as  “swarte  and  disgisyd  in  theyr 
apparel  contrary  to  other  nacyons he  adds,  “ They  be  lyght 
fyngerd  and  vse  pyking;  they  have  little  maner  and  euyl  loggyng, 
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and  yet  they  be  pleasnt  daunsers.  . . . There  mony  is  brasse 
and  golde.”  Dancing,  in  Nautch  girl  fashion,  is  still  a Gipsy  trait 
in  many  countries;  and,  in  1530,  “the  Egiptianis  that  dansit 
before  the  King  (James  V,  of  Scotland)  in  Halyrudhous”  received 
x\s.  (Pitcairn,  cit.,  hi.,  app.  p.  592).  Borde  continues  his  sub- 
ject, saying,  “ yf  there  be  any  man  that  wyl  learne  parte  of  theyr 
speche,  Englyshe  and  Egipt  speche  foloweth,”  and  gives  thirteen 
sentences,  valuable  as  the  earliest  known  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  intelligible  to  most  Gipsies  even  nowadays,  but  not 
free  from  the  blunders  likely  to  be  made  by  a person  quoting 
words,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  he  did  not  know  {The 
Academy^  London,  July  25,  1874,  p.  100;  Miklosich,  Beitr.  zur 
Kenntn.  der  Zig-niund.^  Vienna,  1874,  i.,  5 ; Sm.  and  Cr.  Dial,  of 
English  Gipsies.^  London,  1875,  app.  p.  289). 

In  the  summer  of  1544  Robert  Ap  Rice,  Esq.,  the  sheriff  of 
Huntingdon,  caused  a large  band  of  Gipsies,  owning  seventeen 
horses,  to  be  apprehended  under  the  Act  passed  in  1530.  They 
were  tried  at  a special  Assizes,  a fact  which  probably  indicates 
that  the  capture  was  one  of  unusual  size  and  importance.  They 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  taken  in  the  custody  of 
William  Wever  to  Calais,  the  nearest  English  port  on  the  Conti- 
nent. A ship  belonging  to  John  Bowles  was  hired  by  the  Admiralty 
for  the  purpose,  the  freight  being  5 s.,  and  the  cost  of  victualling 

jP^2.  i8s.  The  total  expense  was  5s.  7d.,  but  was  reduced 

by  the  sale  of  the  seventeen  horses  for  five  shillings  each.  The 
accounts  were  set  out  by  Mr.  Hoyland  {op.  cit.^  p*  81)  from  the 
Book  of  Receipts  and  Payments  of  35  Henry  VIII. 

On  the  2ist  of  January,  1545,  at  Hampton  Court,  a passport 
was  granted  for  a party  of  Gipsies  under  Phillipe  Lazer,  their 
Governor,  to  embark  at  London,  according  to  an  order  of  the 
Admiralty  {Archceologia,  xviii.,  127,  and  Proceedmgs  of  the  Privy 
Council.,  folio  i29h). 

Perhaps  it  was  in  retaliation  that  the  King  of  France  in  1545 
entertained  the  notion  of  embodying  four  thousand  Gipsies  as 
pioneers  to  act  against  Boulogne,  which  was  then  also  in  our 
possession  (Bright,  op.  cit.,  523).  This  idea  of  making  Gipsies 
useful  as  “food  for  powder”  is  mentioned  in  a letter  from  the 
Council  of  Boulogne  to  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  under 
date  February  21,  1545,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office 
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French  Correspondence,  vol.  vi.,  No.  77,  and  printed  in  The 
Works  of  Hen7-y  Howard^  Earl  of  Surrey^  &c.,  ed.  G.  F.  Nott.  D.D. 
(2  vols.,  London,  1815),  vol.  i.,  p.  209,  Letter  xx.,  as  follows  : — 

It  may  like  your  good  Lordships  to  be  advertised  that  this  day  arrived  here 
a spy  for  us  that  hath  been  long  upon  the  frontier  for  that  purpose.  . . . 

The  news  he  had  gathered  was — 

That  their  army  shall  assemble  about  th’  end  of  March,  and  that  the  Rhine- 
croft  shall  bring  out  of  Almain  twenty  four  ensigns  for  the  renforce  of  th’  old 
bands,  and  six  thousand  Gascons  to  be  new  levied,  and  six  thousand  pioneers, 
besides  four  thousand  Egyptians  that  shall  serve  for  pioneers,  whom  it  is  thought 
the  French  King  minding  to  avoid  out  of  his  realm,  determineth  before  their 
departure  to  employ  this  year  in  that  kind  of  service,  and  that  by  their  help, 
before  their  dispatch  he  hopeth  with  a tumbling  trench  to  fill  the  dykes  of  this 
town. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1549,  the  Justices  of  Durham  wrote  to 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  then  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in 
the  North,  a letter  stating  that  “John  Roland  oon  of  that  sorte 
of  people  callinge  themselffes  Egiptians  ” had  accused  ’•'■Baptist 
Fawe^  Amy  Fawe^  and  George  Fawe^  Egiptians,”  of  having 
“ counterfeate  the  Kyngs  Ma*"®®  Create  Seale  ” — that  the  accused 
persons  had  been  apprehended,  and  amongst  their  things  had 
been  found  “ one  wryting  with  a greate  Seall  moche  like  to  the 
Kings  Ma*'®®  greate  Seall,  which  we  bothe  by  the  wrytinge  and 
also  by  the  Seall  do  suppose  to  be  counterfeate  and  feanyd.” 
They  send  the  seal  for  examination,  and  inform  his  Lordship  that 
the  accused  persons,  with  great  execrations,  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  seal,  and  alleged  that  Roland, was  “ their  mortall  enemy 
and  haithe  oftentymes  accused  the  said  Baptist  before  this  and  is 
moche  in  his  debte,”  and  that  they  supposed  he  “ or  some  of  his 
complices  haithe  put  the  counterfeate  Seall  amongst  there 
wrytyngs  ” (Brand  and  Ellis,  Popular  Antiquities^  2 vols.  4to, 
London,  1813,  vol.  ii.,  p.  438;  Lodge,  Illustrations  of  British 
History^  3 vols.  4to,  London,  1791,  vol.  i.,  p.  135). 

The  same  year  (1549),  on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  young  king, 
Edward  VI.,  writes  in  his  journal,  “There  was  a privy  search 
made  through  Sussex  for  all  vagabonds  gipsies  conspirators  pro- 
phesiers  all  players  and  such  like  ” {Blackwood' s Magazine,  vol. 
i.,  p.  45  ; Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation^  folio,  London,  1681, 
part  ii.,  book  ii,  p.  16  ; Cottonian  MSS.,  British  Museum). 
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Referring  to  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  passed  in  1554, 
Samuel  Rid,  in  his  Art  of  Juggling^  says : 

But  what  a number  were  executed  presently  upon  this  statute,  you  would 
wonder,  yet  notwithstanding  all  would  not  prevaile;  but  still  they  wandred,, 
as  before  up  and  downe,  and  meeting  once  in  a yeere  at  a place  appointed : 
sometimes  at  the  Devil’s  A — e in  Peake  in  Darbishire,  and  other  whiles  at 
Ketbrooke  by  Blackheath,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  agreed  still  at  their  meeting. 

But,  when  speaking  of  his  own  time,  he  says  : 

These  fellowes  seeing  that  no  profit  comes  by  wandring,  but  hazard  of 
their  lives,  do  daily  decrease  and  breake  off  their  wonted  society,  and  betake 
themselves  many  of  them,  some  to  be  Pedlers,  some  Tinkers  [note  that]  some 
Juglers,  and  some  to  one  kinde  of  life  or  other. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  on  Valentine’s  Day  (February  14), 
1558,  Joan,  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian,  was  baptized  at  Lyme 
Regis,  in  Devonshire,  having  been  born  at  Charmouth — “ The 
quarters  theyre  being  fixed,”  in  accordance  with  the  7th  section 
of  I Philip  and  Mary  (Roberts,  Social  History  of  Southern  Coun- 
ties of  England^  8vo,  London,  1850,  p.  257).  This  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  signalize  their  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  country  ; 
and  six  years  later  we  find  a similar  occurrence  noted  at  the  other 
end  of  the  kingdom,  where,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1564, 
William,  the  son  of  an  Egiptian,  was  baptized  at  Lanchester,  in 
the  county  of  Durham  {Chron.  Mirah.,  1841);  while  on  2nd 
April,  1581,  Margaret  Bannister, . daughter  of  William  Bannister, 
“ going  after  the  manner  of  roguish  Egyptians,”  was  baptized  at 
Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire  (Burns,  History  of  Parish 
Registers^  1829). 

In  the  summer  of  1559  a very  large  number  of  Gipsies  were 
apprehended  in  Dorsetshire,  and  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes 
under  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Philip  and  Mary.  The 
authorities  were  apparently  perplexed  by  the  number  and  the 
wholesale  slaughter  that  would  follow  a conviction  in  case  the 
laws  were  strictly  enforced.  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  therefore  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  for  instructions, 
which  were  sent  to  him  by  a minute  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  name. 
This  is  dated  “the  last  of  August  1559,”  and  states  that  “in  our 
late  dere  sistar’s  tyme  some  exaple  was  made  by  executio  of  some 
of  the  lyke  which  yet  hath  not  proffited  to  teare  theis  sort  of 
people  as  was  met  beside  y®  horrible  and  shamefull  lyffe  y*  they 
doe  hant.”  The  Queen  thought  it  “very  cdvenient  that  some 
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sharpe  example  and  executio  shuld  be  made  uppo  a good  nober 
of  them;”  therefore  no  favour  was  to  be  shewn  to  “fellons  or  such 
like  malefactors,”  to  old  offenders,  “ or  to  such  as  have  fro  there 
youth  of  long  tyme  hanted  this  lewd  lyffe  nor  to  such  as  be  y® 
p^ncipall  captens  and  ryngledars  of  the  copany but  “ y®  childre 
being  under  y®  age  of  xvj*^  and  of  such  as  very  lately  have  come 
to  this  trade  of  lyffe  and  that  apper  to  have  bene  ignorat  of  y® 
lawes  in  this  behalfe  provided  and  of  wome  having  childre  eth*^ 
suckyng  uppo  them  or  being  otherwise  very  yong  so  as  w*out 
there  mothers  attendace  they  might  perish  or  other  wome  being 
w?  child”  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  Lord  Mountyoy  and  the 
“Justicees  of  assisees  at  there  comig  thither,”  with  the  remark  that 
“ we  thynk  it  very  coveniet  that  they  be  coveyed  owt  of  y®  realme 
as  in  lyke  casees  hath  bene  used^ 

At  the  Dorchester  Assizes,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1559,  these 
Gipsies  were  tried  and  were  acquitted  on  the  technical  grounds 
that  they  had  imported  themselves,  and  had  not  come  over  seas, 
for  “upon  throughe  examinacon”  they  alleged  “that  inDecembre 
last  they  cam  out  of  Skotland  into  England  by  Carlysle  w®^  ys  all  by 
land”  perhaps  on  hearing  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  November  17,  1558.  The  “justicees  of  assisees  [serjeants] 
Rychard  Weston  and  Rychard  Harpo’^”  however  directed  them 
to  be  kept  in  custody  until  the  Queen’s  pleasure  was  known,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  James  Lord  Mount] oy  wrote  from  Can- 
ford,  explaining  that  he  had  “ caused  learned  counsayll  to  sett  in 
hand  the  drawyng  of  their  endytement,”  but  they  and  also  “ the 
Justyce  of  assyse  judged  they  not  to  be  w*^  in  the  daunger  of  felonye, 
. . . therefore  I have  taken  order  that  they  shalbe  dyspatched, 
w*^  as  convenyent  speede  as  may  be,  as  vagabonds,  according  to 
the  lawes,  to  the  places  wher  they  were  borne”  {State  Papers — 
Do7iiestic — Elizabeth^  vol.  vi.,  Nos.  31,  39,  50,  pp.  137,  138,  139). 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  same  band,  upon  leaving 
Dorchester  to  go  to  Scotland,  passed  through  Gloucestershire, 
and  were,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1559,  reapprehended  at  Long- 
hope  in  that  county,  by  George  Jones,  the  county  escheator,  by 
direction  of  William  Pytte,  bailiff  of  the  borough  of  Blanford, 
Dorsetshire,  acting  as  Lord  Mount]  oy’s  messenger  {State  Pape?'s^ 
same  vol..  No.  20,  p.  141).  The  escheator’s  return  furnishes  their 
names,  viz.,  James  Kyncowe,  George  Kyncowe,  Andrew  Christo, 
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Thomas  Grabriells,  Robert  Johanny,  John  Lallowe,  Christopher 
Lawrence,  and  Richarde  Concow.  Of  these  Kincowe,  Concow, 
Christo,  Johanny,  and  Lallowe  smack  of  the  Romanny,  and  may 
be  compared  with  the  names  of  the  Scotch  Gipsies  in  1540  pre- 
viously mentioned,  amongst  which  are  Lalow,  Fango,  Finco,  and 
Lawlowr.  Their  ultimate  fate  beyond  being  taken  to  Gloucester 
Castle  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  the  cause  of  their  reapprehension ; 
but  probably  in  Lord  Mountjoy’s  opinion  they  were  not  fulfilling 
their  promise  to  return  to  Scotland. 

In  1562,  William  Bullein,  the  author  of  A Book  of  Simples  and 
of  Surgery  forming  part  of  his  Bulwarke  of  Defence ^ &c.  (1562, 
folio),  speaks  of  dog-leeches,  who  “fall  to  palmistry  and  telling 
of  fortunes,  daily  deceiving  the  simple,  like  unto  the  swarms  of 
Vagabonds,  Egyptians,  and  some  that  call  themselves  Jews,  whose 
eyes  were  so  sharp  as  lynx”  (Strype,  Annals  of  the  Reformation, 
Oxford,  1824,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  ch.  xix.,  p.  307;  Brand  and  Ellis, 
Popular  Antiquities^  p.  440). 

In  1563,  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  was  passed,  and  Wraxall  {^History 
of  France,  i.,  32),  referring  to  it,  states  that  in  her  reign  the 
Gipsies  throughout  England  were  supposed  to  exceed  ten  thousand 
(Hoyl.,  op.  cit.,  82).  This  number  is  the  same  as  that  given  in 
Harrison’s  Descriptio?i  of  England  (Book  ii.,  ch.  x.),  prefixed  to 
Holinshed’s  Chronicle  (London,  1587,  p.  183),  where,  in  describing 
the  various  sorts  of  cheats  practised  by  the  voluntary  poor,  and 
enumerating  those  who  maim  or  disfigure  their  bodies  by  sores,  or 
counterfeit  the  guise  of  labourers  or  serving  men,  or  mariners 
seeking  for  ships  which  they  have  not  lost,  to  extort  charity,  he 
alleges  that — 

It  is  not  yet  full  three  score  years  since  this  trade  began  ; but  how  it  hath 
prospered  since  that  time  it  is  easie  to  judge,  for  they  are  now  supposed  of  one 
sex  and  another,  to  amount  unto  above  ten  thousand  persons  ; as  I have  heard 
reported.  Moreover,  in  counterfeiting  the  Egyptian  roges,  they  have  devised 
a language  among  themselves,  which  they  name  Canting,  but  others  pedlars’ 
French,  a speech  compact  thirty  yeares  since  of  English,  and  a great  number 
of  od  words  of  their  owne  devising,  without  all  order  or  reason;  and  yet  such  is 
it  as  none  but  themselves  are  able  to  understand.  The  first  deviser  thereof 
was  hanged  by  the  neck,  a just  reward  no  doubt  for  his  desertes,  and  a common 
end  to  all  of  that  profession  (Brand,  op.  dt.,  ii.,  433). 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1565,  Sir  John  Throckmorton  wrote 
to  his  brother  Sir  Nicholas,  that  having  his  house  full  of  children, 
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and  prospects  of  a further  increase,  he  was  forced  to  wander  up 
and  down  like  an  Egyptian  in  other  men’s  houses,  for  want  of  one 
of  his  own  {Kalendar  of  State  Papers^  vol.  xii.,  p.  574). 

In  1567,  Thomas  Harman,  the  author  of  A Caueator  Warening 
for  commen  cvrsetors  vvlgarely  called  Vagabones^  when  speaking 
of  “vagabones  or  lousey  leuterars,”  says  : 

I hope  their  synne  is  now  at  the  hyghest ; and  that  as  short  and  as  spedy 
a redresse  wylbe  for  these,  as  hath  bene  of  late  yeres  for  the  wretched,  wily, 
wandering  vagabonds  calling  and  naming  them  selves  Egiptians,  depely  dis- 
sembling and  long  hyding  and  couering  their  depe  decetfull  practises, — feding 
the  rude  common  people,  wholy  addicted  and  geuen  to  nouelties,  toyes,  and 
new  inventions, — delyting  them  with  the  strangenes  of  the  attyre  of  their 
heades,  and  practising  paulmistrie  to  such  as  would  know  their  fortunes : . . . 
And  now  (thankes  bee  to  god),  throughe  wholsome  lawes,  and  the  due  execu- 
tion thereof,  all  be  dispersed,  banished,  and  the  memory  of  them  cleane 
extynguished ; that  when  they  bee  once  named  here  after,  our  Chyldren  wyll 
muche  meruell  what  kynd  of  people  they  were  {Early  English  Text  Society^ 
extra  series,  ix,,  p.  23). 

Mr.  Harman  lived  at  Crayford,  near  Erith,  in  Kent ; but  he  is 
astray  as  to  all  having  been  ‘‘  dispersed,  banished,  and  the 
memory  of  them  cleane  extynguished.” 

In  the  year  1569,  the  Privy  Council  caused  a vigorous  effort  to 
be  made  by  the  authorities  in  every  county  to  capture,  punish, 
and  send  to  their  homes  all  vagrants,  including  Gipsies,  through- 
out England.  The  first  search  was  on  the  24th  of  March  j and 
at  Higham  Ferrars,  Northamptonshire,  the  following  “ sturdey 
vacabownds  ” were  taken  and  whypped,  and  sent  home  with 
passports,  viz.  : 

Roger  Lane,  to  whom  a three  weeks  passport  was  given  to  go  to  Stafford. 
Robert  Bayly  and  Alice  his  wife,  3 days  to  Gretton,  in  Rockingham  Forest. 
Edward  Ffyllcocks,  4 days  to  Newport,  Bucks. 

Elizabeth  Jurdayne,  2 days  to  Lowek,  Northpton. 

John  Tomkyns,  three  weeks  to  Ludlow  in  Wales. 

Valentyne  Tyndale  on  the  21st  of  June  had  a passport  to  go  to  “y®back 
streate  (!)  in  y®  Cytie  of  London.” 

In  the  Hundred  of  Nesse  of  Borough,  in  the  same  county, 
Anne  Duckdale,  Jone  Hodgekyne,  and  Elizabeth  Lee,  were 
similarly  treated  (State  Papers  — Domestic  — Elizabeth^  vol.  li., 
No.  II,  p.  334)- 

Many  places  omitted  to  make  this  first  search  or  to  send  up  the 
returns,  so  that  in  June  the  Privy  Council  decreed  a further  and 
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Stricter  search  “to  apprehend  all  vagabonds  sturdy  beggars  com- 
monly called  rogues  or  Egyptians  and  also  all  idle  vagrant  per- 
sons having  no  master  nor  no  certainty  how  and  whereby  to  live 
and  a similar  search  was  to  be  made  every  month  until  November 
or  longer,  as  they  should  see  cause.  There  appear  to  have  been 
fears  of  a rising  of  the  people,  and  warning  is  given  “that  all  tales, 
news,  spreading  of  unlawful  books,  should  be  stayed  and  sharply 
punished.”  The  letters  on  this  subject  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  North  and  to  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  are  to  be  found  in 
Strype’s  Annals  of  the  Reformatmi  (vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  liii.,  p.  295, 
and  appendix,  p.  554,  No.  xliii.).  They  enjoined  “a  strait  search 
and  good  strong  watch  to  be  begun  on  Sunday  at  night  about  9 
of  the  clock  which  shalbe  the  loth  of  July,”  and  “ to  continue  the 
same  al  that  night  until  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day.” 

Baines  {History  of  La7icashire^  ed.  1868,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  169)  men- 
tions this  search,  and  repeats  Strype’s  statement  that  the  result 
was  the  apprehension  of  13,000  masterless  men. 

In  1586,  however,  the  nuisance  had  become  as  great  as  ever  in 
Suffolk,  so  that  the  justices  at  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  sessions,  on 
April  22  (31  Elizabeth),  directed  the  building  of  a house  of  cor- 
rection, as  “yt  appeareth  by  dayly  experience  that  the  number  of 
idle  vagraunte  loyteringe,  sturdy  roags,  masteries  men,  lewde  and 
yll  disposed  persons  are  exceedingly  encreased  and  multiplied,  com- 
mittinge  many  grevious  and  outeragious  disorders  and  offences,” 
and  the  persons  to  be  taken,  under  the  Poor  Laws  and  Vagrant 
Acts  (14  Elizabeth,  cap.  5 ; 18  Elizabeth,  cap.  3,  repealed  by  35 
Elizabeth,  cap.  7),  included  “all  idle  persons goinge  abouteusinge 
subtiltie  and  unlawfull  games  or  plaie,  all  such  as  faynt  themselves 
to  have  knowledge  in  phisiognomye,  palmestrie,  or  other  abused 
sciences,  all  tellers  of  destinies,  deaths,  or  fortunes,  and  such  lyke 
fantasticall  imaginations”  (Harl.  MSS.,  British  Museum,  No.  364  j 
Koyland,  op.  cit.^  83-86). 

In  1577,  the  Privy  Council  issued  an  order,  signed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  others,  for  the  apprehension 
of  Rowland  Gabriel,  Katherine  Deago,*  and  six  others,  who  were 
tried  on  the  i8th  of  April  at  Aylesbury  for  feloniously  keeping  com- 
pany with  other  vagabonds  vulgarly  called  and  calling  themselves 


* Span.  Diego  ! 
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Egyptians,  and  counterfeiting,  transferring,  and  altering  themselves 
in  dress,  language,  and  behaviour.  They  were  found  guilty  and 
hanged  {The  An?ials  of  England,  Oxford,  1856,  vol.  ii.,  p.  287). 

In  1578,  Whetstone  in  his  Promos  and  Cassandra,  i.,  2,  6,  in  the 
stage  direction  for  the  scene,  says  : “ 2 hucksters,  one  woman, 
one  like  a Giptian,  the  rest  poore  roges and  the  scene  contains 
the  following  line  : 

How  now,  Giptian  ? all  amort,  knave,  for  want  of  company. 

This  I believe  to  be  the  first  dramatic  appearance  of  a Gipsy 
in  England;  while  Harrington  {Ariosto.,  B. xxix.,  st.  58),  in  1591, 
describes  one  of  his  characters  thus : 

Rough  grisly  beard,  eyestaring,  visage  wan. 

All  parcht  and  sunneburnd  and  deform’d  in  sight. 

In  fine  he  lookt,  to  make  a true  description, 

In  face  like  death,  in  culler  like  a Gyptian. 

And  Spenser,  in  Mother  Huhbard^s  Tale,  v.,  83,  in  1591,  writes  : 

Or  like  a gipsen  or  a juggeler. 

Lastly  Shakspere,  who  was  born  1564  and  died  16 1 6,  mentions 
Gipsies  several  times,  dr-sXvo  Romeo  and /uliet{i^gf),i\.,4,  44,  thus: 
Laura,  to  Ms  lady,  was  but  a kitchen  wench,  . . . Cleopatra,  a gipsy. 

Next  in  As  You  Like  If  (1600),  v.,  3,  16,  where  the  two  pages 
are  to  sing — 

Both  in  a tune  like  two  gipsies  on  a horse. 

Again  in  Othello  (1604),  hi.,  4,  56,  speaking  of  the  all-important 
handkerchief,  Othello  says  : 

That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 

She  was  a charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people  : 

She  dying  gave  it  me. 

And  finally,  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  (1606),  i.,  i,  10,  Philo  says 
of  Anthony  : 

His  captain’s  heart  is  become  the  bellows  and  the  fan  to  cool  a gipsy’s  lust. 

In  1584,  Reginald  Scot,  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Scot,  of 
Kent,  published  a quarto  volume,  called  The  Discouerie  of  Witch- 
craft, which  contained  such  ‘‘damnable  opinions”  concerning 
his  beloved  witches,  that  King  James  the  First  ordered  all 
obtainable  copies  to  be  burnt.  Scot  (Book  xi.,  ch.  x.)  says : 
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The  counterfeit  Egyptians,  which  were  indeed  cousening  vagabonds,  prac- 
tising the  art  called  soriilegmm,  had  no  small  credit  with  the  multitude ; how- 
beit  their  diuinations  were,  as  was  their  fast  and  loose. 

And  a few  lines  further  he  alludes  to  them  as  “these  Egyptian 
couseners  and  again  (Book  xiii.,  ch.  xxix.),  he  says  : 

The  ^Egyptians  iuggling  witchcraft  or  sortilegie  standeth  much  in  fast  or 
loose,  whereof  though  I have  written  somewhat  generallie  alreadie,  yet  hauing 
such  oportunitie  I will  here  show  some  of  their  particular  feats ; not  treating 
of  their  common  tricks,  which  is  so  tedious,  nor  of  their  fortunetelling  which 
is  so  impious,  and  yet  both  of  them  mere  cousenages,  &c. 

This  game  of  fast  and  loose  was  sometimes  called  pricking  the 
belt  or  girdle  or  garter,  in  which  a leathern  belt  is  made  up  into- 
a number  of  intricate  folds  and  placed  edgewise  on  a table.  One 
of  the  folds  is  made  to  resemble  the  middle  of  the  girdle,  so  that 
whoever  shall  thrust  a skewer  into  it  would  think  he  held  it  fast 
to  the  table,  whereas,  when  he  has  so  done,  the  person  with  whom 
he  plays  may  take  hold  of  both  ends  and  draw  it  away.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a game  much  practised  by  the  Gipsies  in 
the  time  of  Shakspere,  and  is  still  in  vogue”  (Brand,  Popular 
Antiquities^  by  Hazlitt,  London,  1870,  ii.,  325). 

Scot  {pp.  cit.,  Book  xiii.,  ch.  xxix.)  describes  the  trick  of  “fast 
or  loose  ” thus  : 

Make  one  plain  loose  knot  with  two  corner  ends  of  a handkercher,  and 
seeming  to  draw  the  same  very  hard,  hold  fast  the  body  of  the  said  hand- 
kercher (neer  to  the  knot)  with  your  right  hand,  pulling  the  contrary  end  with 
the  left  hand,  which  is  the  corner  of  that  which  you  hold.  Then  close  up 
handsomely  the  knot  which  will  be  yet  somewhat  loose,  and  pull  the  hand- 
kercher so  with  your  right  hand,  as  the  left  hand  end  may  be  neer  to  the  knot : 
then  it  will  seem  a true  and  a firm  knot.  And  to  make  it  appear  more 
assuredly  to  be  so  indeed,  let  a stranger  pull  at  the  end  which  you  hold  in  your 
left  hand,  whilest  you  hold  fast  the  other  in  your  right  hand ; and  then  holding 
the  knot  with  your  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  the  neither  part  of  your  hand- 
kercher with  your  other  fingers  as  you  hold  a bridle  when  you  would  with  one 
hand  slip  up  the  knot  and  lengthen  your  reins.  This  done  turn  your  hand- 
kercher over  the  knot  with  the  left  hand,  in  doing  whereof  you  must  sodainly 
slip  out  the  end  or  corner,  putting  up  the  knot  of  your  handkercher  with  your 
forefinger  and  thumb  as  you  would  put  up  the  foresaid  knot  of  your  bridle. 
Then  deliver  the  same  (covered  and  wrapt  in  the  midst  of  your  handkercher} 
to  one  to  hold  fast,  and  so  after  some  words  used  and  wagers  layed,  take  the 
handkercher  and  shake  it,  and  it  will  be  loose. 

In  1591,  Robert  Hilton,  of  Denver,  in  Norfolk,  was  convicted 
of  felony  “for  callinge  himself  by  the  name  of  an  Egiptian,”  but 
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on  December  22  he  was  specially  pardoned  {Catalogue  of  State 
Papers — Domestic — Elizabeth^  Docquets,  vol.  ccxL,  p.  146).  A 
similar  pardon  was  granted,  August  28,  1594,  to  “William 
Standley,  Ifrancis  Brewerton  and  John  Weekes  for  counterfaiting 
themselves  Egiptians  contrarie  to  the  Statute  ” (same  vol,  p. 

551)- 

On  August  8,  1592,  Simson,  Arington,  Fetherstone,  Fenwicke, 
and  Lanckaster,  were  hanged  at  Durham  for  being  Egyptians 
{Parish  Register  St.  Nicholas,  Durham;  Chron.  Mirab.,  1841; 
Burns,  Parish  Registers;  Blackwood's  Magazine^  1817,  vol.  i., 
6 1 8^';  Roberts,  Social  History  of  Southern  Counties^  p.  259). 

On  September  5,  1596,  Sir  Edward  Hext  (sheriff  in  1607),  of 
Netherham,  in  Somersetshire,  justice,  wrote  the  following  graphic 
letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer : — 

Experience  teacheth  that  the  execution  of  that  godly  law  upon  that  wicked 
sect  of  rogues  the  Egyptians  had  clean  cut  them  off,  but  they  seeing  the  liberties 
■of  others  do  begin  to  spring  up  again,  and  there  are  in  this  country  of  them, 
but  upon  the  peril  of  their  lives.  I avow  it  they  were  never  so  dangerous  as 
the  wandering  soldiers  or  other  stout  rogues  of  England,  for  they  went  visibly 
in  one  company  and  were  not  above  thirty  or  forty  of  them  in  a shire,  but  of 
this  sort  of  wandering  idle  people  there  are  three  or  four  hundred  in  a shire, 
and  though  they  go  by  two  or  three  in  a company  yet  all  or  the  most  part  of  a 
shire  do  meet  either  at  fairs  or  markets  or  in  some  alehouse,  once  a week.  And 
in  a great  hay-house,  in  a remote  place,  there  did  resort  weekly  forty,  some- 
times sixty,  where  they  did  roast  all  kind  of  good  meat.  The  inhabitants 
being  wonderfully  grieved  by  their  rapines,  made  complaint  at  our  last  Easter 
sessions,  after  my  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  departure  precepts  were  made  to  the 
tithings  adjoining  for  the  apprehending  of  them.  They  made  answer, 
they  were  so  strong  that  they  durst  not  adventure  of  them;  whereupon 
precepts  were  made  to  the  constables  of  the  shire  but  not  apprehended, 
for  they  have  intelligence  of  all  things  intended  against  them.  For  there  be  of 
them  that  will  be  present  at  every  Assize,  Sessions,  and  Assembly  of  Justices, 
and  will  so  clothe  themselves  for  that  time  as  any  should  deem  him  to  be  an 
honest  husbandman  so  as  nothing  is  spoken,  done,  or  intended  to  be  done,  but 
they  know  it.  I know  this  to  be  true  by  the  confession  of  some.  And  they 
grow  the  more  dangerous  in  that  they  find  they  have  bred  that  fear  in  Justices 
and  other  inferior  officers,  that  no  man  dares  call  them  into  question.  And  at 
a late  sessions  a tall  man,  a man  sturdy  and  ancient  traveller  was  committed 
by  a Justice  and  brought  to  the  sessions,  and  had  judgment  to  be  whipped. 
He,  present  at  the  bar,  in  the  face  and  hearing  of  the  whole  bench  swore  a 
great  oath,  that  if  he  were  whipped  it  should  be  the  dearest  whipping  to  some 
that  ever  was.  It  strake  such  a fear  in  him  that  committed  him,  as  he  prayed 
he  might  be  deferred  until  the  Assizes,  where  he  was  delivered  without  any 
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whipping  or  other  harm,  and  the  justice  glad  he  had  so  pacified  his  wrath. 
And  they  laugh  in  themselves  at  the  lenity  of  the  law,  and  the  timorousness  of 
the  executioners  of  it,  &c.,  &c. 

(Strype,  Annals^  &c.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  410). 

This  account  of  the  size  of  the  gangs  is  confirmed  by  a letter 
dated  November  21,  1596,  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Recorder 
of  London,  Mr.  Topcliffe,  and  Sir  William  Skevington,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  inventor  of  the  torture  popularly 
called  the  Scavenger’s  Daughters,  described  in  Tanner’s  Societas 
Europc^a^  p.  18.  The  letter  states  that  “of  late  certaine  lewd 
persons  to  the  number  of  eighty,  gathered  together,  calling  them- 
selves Egipcians  and  wanderers  through  divers  countyes  of  the 
realme,”  and  were  “ stayed  in  Northamptonshire,  whereupon  we 
caused  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  them  to  be  brought  up  hither, 
and  have  committed  them  to  prison.”  The  Council  required  the 
Recorder  “ to  examine  the  said  lewd  persons  upon  suche  artycles 
and  informations  as  you  shall  receive  from  the  Lord  Cheife  Justice 
of  Her  Majesties  Benche ; and  yf  you  shall  not  be  hable  by  faire 
meanes  to  bringe  them  to  reveale  their  lewd  behavior,  practyses, 
and  ringleaders,  then  wee  thinke  it  meet  they  shall  be  removed  ta 
Brydewell  and  there  be  put  to  the  manacles  whereby  they  may  be 
constrained  to  utter  the  truth  in  those  matters  concerning  their 
lewd  behaviour  that  shall  be  fitt  to  be  demanded  of  them  ” (Erivy 
Council  Book ; Jardine,  The  Use  of  Tortm^ein  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England  previously  to  the  Commonwealth^  London,  1837,  p.  41, 
and  Appendix  No.  43,  p.  99). 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Exeter,  the  author  of  Quarter  Sessions  under 
Charles  I.  (Eraser’s  Magazine^  1877,  January,  et  se^q.),  informs 
me  that,  at  the  Devonshire  Lent  Assizes,  1598,  Charles,  Oliver, 
and  Bartholomew  Baptist  were  committed  for  “ wandering  like 
Egyptians.” 

This  completes  the  Tudor  annals,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present 
known  to  me,  though  I am  aware  that  they  must  be  imperfect. 
From  this  point  the  history  of  the  English  Gipsies  seems  to  me 
to  take  a more  literary  and  dramatic  turn,  and  the  people  them- 
selves to  sink  into  very  much  the  same  obscurity  that  at  present 
preserves  them  from  active  persecution. 


THACKERAY : 

THE  HUMOURIST  AS  PREACHER. 

BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

[Read  December  8,  1879.] 

T N the  introduction  to  his  Lectures  07i  the  English  Humourists^ 
Thackeray  says  : 

The  humourous  writer  professes  to  awaken  and  direct  your  love,  your  pity, 
your  kindness — your  scorn  for  untruth,  pretension,  imposture — your  tender- 
ness for  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  unhappy.  To  the  best  of  his 
means  and  ability  he  comments  on  all  the  ordinary  actions  and  passions  of  life 
almost.  He  takes  upon  himself  to  be  the  week-day  preacher,  so  to  speak. 
Accordingly  as  he  finds  and  speaks  and  feels  the  truth  best  we  regard  him, 
esteem  him,  sometimes  love  him.  And  as  his  business  is  to  mark  other  people’s 
lives  and  peculiarities,  we  moralize  upon  his  life  when  he  is  gone — and  yester- 
day’s preacher  becomes  the  text  for  to-day’s  sermon. 

A peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  these  words  when  we  re- 
member that  he  who  wrote  them  was  himself  a humourist  of  the 
highest  order,  that  no  better  description  of  his  own  work  or  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  accomplished  could  be  given,  and  that  he 
has  now  passed  away  and,  if  we  are  disposed,  his  life  may  become 
for  us  the  text  for  to-day’s  sermon.  It  i?  not  our  intention  so  to 
deal  with  him,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note,  parenthetically,  that  when 
Thackeray  wrote  his  lectures  he  dealt  with  the  lives  of  the  authors 
rather  than  their  works.  It  was  his  desire,  however,  that  no  bio- 
graphy of  himself  should  be  written,  and  so  in  Mr.  Trollope’s 
sketch  of  him  we  have  but  the  scantiest  outline  of  his  life;  enough, 
nevertheless,  to  give  us  a portrait  of  a man  of  the  most  kindly 
disposition.  We  are  told  that  the  most  remarkable  trait  about 
him  was  a certain  feminine  softness.  To  give  some  immediate 
pleasure  was  the  greatest  delight  of  his  life — a sovereign  to  a 
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schoolboy,  gloves  to  a girl,  a dinner  to  a man,  a compliment  to  a 
woman.  His  charity  was  overflowing.  His  generosity  excessive. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  this  of  one  who  wielded  the  satirist’s  whip, 
and  who  is  yet  regarded  by  many  as  an  ill-conditioned  cynic. 
That  people  thought  so  of  him  he  was  conscious  in  his  life,  for  we 
find  him  saying  : 

Are  authors  affected  by  their  own  works  ? I don’t  know  about  other  gen- 
tlemen, but  if  I make  a joke  myself,  I cry;  if  I write  a pathetic  scene,  I am 
laughing  wildly  all  the  tftne — at  least  Tomkins  thinks  so.  You  know  I am 
such  a cynic  ! 

This  satirist,  cynic,  humourist,  or  whatever  men  may  choose  to 
call  him,  had  a deeply-rooted  idea  that  it  was  his  mission  in  lite- 
rature to  be  a lay  preacher.  Swift  and  Sterne  were  preachers  by 
profession ; but  Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Sentimental  Journey 
are  better  known  than  Yorick’s  sermons,  and  the  readers  of 
Gulliver's  Travels  and  The  Tale  of  a Tub  care  little  for  the  pulpit 
discourses  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  These  humourists  felt  the 
preacher’s  gown  sit  uneasily  upon  their  shoulders,  and  were  not 
loth  to  lay  aside  the  badge  of  their  office ; they  were  preachers 
who  preferred  to  be  regarded  as  literary  men,  but  this  later  one 
is  a literary  man  whose  pride  and  ambition  it  is  to  be  considered 
a preacher.  He  says  : 

Perhaps  of  all  the  novel  spinners  now  extant  the  present  speaker  is  the 
most  addicted  to  preaching.  Does  he  not  stop  perpetually  in  his  story  and 
begin  to  preach  to  you  ? When  he  ought  to  be  engaged  in  business  is  he  not 
for  ever  taking  the  muse  by  the  sleeve  and  plying  her  with  some  of  his  cynical 
sermons  ? I cry  peccavi  most  loudly  and  heartily. 

Thackeray  was  singular  among  humourists  in  regarding  himself 
as  a week-day  preacher,  and  choosing  to  be  known  as  such ; but 
the  disposition  to  preach  is  a marked  feature  in  our  literature. 
Swift  and  Sterne  did  not  cease  to  preach  when  they  began  to 
write.  Steele  and  Addison  were  preachers ; Fielding  preached 
no  less  than  Richardson ; Lord  Lytton,  Dickens,  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  Charlotte  Bronte  were  all  sermonizers  in  their  way,  and  the 
latest  novelist  preacher  is  before  us  in  George  Eliot.  The  influ- 
ence on  our  art  of  this  disposition  to  moralize  is  an  interesting 
subject  for  enquiry,  but  much  too  large  for  this  short  communi- 
cation. The  consideration  of  it  throws  us  back  upon  that  much- 
debated  question,  whether  it  is  the  province  of  art  to  teach  as 
well  as  to  please,  and  that  further  one  of  how  it  comes  about  that 
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SO  much  of  English  literature  and  art  is  expressive  of  a moral  pur- 
pose and  associated  with  the  idea  of  duty.  Frenchmen  say  that 
this  idea  of  duty  is  an  expression  of  a deeply-rooted  Puritanism  ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a people, 
we  love  to  preach  and  to  be  preached  to.  Wordsworth,  who  is 
nothing  if  he  is  not  a preacher,  has  lately  been  placed  by  a great 
modern  critic  among  the  three  foremost  English  poets.  People 
who  object  to  Thackeray  do  not  do  so  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a preacher,  but  because  of  the  satirical  nature  of  his  sermons. 
“Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?”  said  Coleridge  to  Lamb.  “I 
never  heard  you  do  anything  else,”  stammered  Charles ; and  there 
was  considerable  truth  in  the  jesting  reply.  Those  Lakers  were 
terribly  addicted  to  sermonizing.  If  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
art  consists  in  the  crystallization  of  sensuous  ideas,  independent 
of  all  moral  references,  then  Keats  is  one  of  the  greatest  English 
poets,  for  you  will  scarcely  find  a moral  reflection  in  all  his  poetry; 
but  we  know  that  the  national  taste  does  not  say  so.  French 
taste  is  otherwise,  and  a French  critic  will  tell  you  that  the  studied 
presence  of  a moral  intention  spoils  both  the  art  and  the  artist. 
So  the  effect  of  Thackeray  upon  the  French  mind  is  peculiar  and 
entertaining.  M.  Taine  says  : 

It  is  no  wonder  if  in  England  a novelist  writes  satire . A gloomy,  reflective 
man  is  impelled  to  it  by  his  character,  he  is  still  further  impelled  by  the  sur- 
rounding manners.  He  is  not  permitted  to  contemplate  passions  as  poetic 
powers,  he  is  bidden  to  appreciate  them  as  moral  qualities.  His  pictures 
become  sentences  ; he  is  a counsellor  rather  than  an  observer,  a judge  rather 
than  an  artist. 

The  Frenchman  is  impatient  at  moral  disquisition  in  a novel. 
The  reflective  element  is  too  strong  for  him.  He  says  the  artist’s 
mission  is  not  to  preach.  After  reading  Pendennis  he  says  : “ We 
shut  the  book,  and  recommend  it,  like  medicine,  to  our  little 
cousin.”  After  The  Newcomes  he  tells  us  : 

It  is  clear  from  the  first  page  that  the  author  would  persuade  us  to  be 
affable,  and  we  kick  against  this  too  matter-of-course  invitation.  We  don’t 
want  to  be  scolded  in  a novel ; we  are  in  a bad  humour  with  this  invasion  of 
pedagogy.  We  wanted  to  go  to  the  theatre,  we  have  been  taken  in  by  the 
outside  bill,  and  we  growl  sotto  voce  to  find  ourselves  at  a sermon. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  artist  should  nowhere 
obtrude  himself  or  his  opinions  in  his  work  ; and  truly  if  we  take 
Shakspere  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  artist  in  this  regard  the 
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Frenchman  is  right.  Shakspere,  it  may  be  said,  is  always  preach- 
ing ; but  who  can  say  where  Shakspere  in  his  work  is  speaking 
for  himself,  or  what  is  his  opinion  about  it  all  ? But  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  a French- 
man’s philosophy,  and  art  is  not  only  long,  but  deep  and  wide  and 
all-embracing.  It  is  moreover  a force  as  well  as  a form,  and 
some  of  the  mightiest  results  have  been  achieved  by  men  who 
have  disregarded  its  laws.  Take  Shakspere  as  an  example. 
Moreover,  life  is  more  than  the  art  which  depicts  it — the  seething, 
tumultuous,  never-resting  forces  than  the  crystallizing  power  which 
fixes  them  in  beautiful  and  enduring  forms.  It  was  perhaps 
the  feeling  of  this  truth  which  led  Thackeray  so  often  to  forget 
his  art,  and  speak  of  the  issues  of  life  as  a man  to  his  brother. 
All  true  art  is  no  doubt  based  upon  deep  feeling ; but  it  is  the 
test  of  the  capacity  of  the  artist  that  he  can  keep  this  in  subjec- 
tion, and  not  allow  it  to  have  the  mastery.  The  charge  against 
Thackeray  as  an  artist  is  that  his  disposition  to  preach  led  him  to 
intrude  himself  and  his  own  feelings  to  the  detriment  of  his  work. 
He  felt  too  keenly  to  be  a cool  worker.  His  sensibility  was  too 
fine,  too  acute.  There  was  no  self-centered  calm  about  him. 
This  may  be  a fault  in  art,  but  it  is  creditable  to  him  as  a man. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  Thackeray  if  we  keep  in  mind  this 
fact,  that  beneath  all  his  work  there  was  deep  emotion.  He  had 
the  intellect  of  a man  and  the  heart  of  a child.  Feeling  with  him 
was  more  than  form  of  expression,  so  he  destroys  all  unity  by 
taking  you  into  his  personal  confidence  and  moralizing  upon  the 
progress  and  issue  of  events  as  he  depicts  them.  He  began  by 
dealing  with  the  surface  of  things,  and  tried  his  hand  with  the 
pencil  in  caricature  and  the  humourous  delineation  of  the  aspects 
of  social  life.  The  result  was  not  satisfactory,  and  he  turned  to 
the  pen,  still  dealing  with  the  surface,  but  occasionally  disclosing 
a serious  vein  beneath  his  fanciful  humour.  This  seriousness 
breaks  out  fitfully  and  unsuspectingly.  In  the  middle  of  that  perfec- 
tion of  burlesque  writing,  Rebecca  and  Rowena,  brimming  over  with 
fun  and  playfulness,  you  suddenly  come  upon  a passage  like  this : 

For  the  truth  is  Sir  Wilfrid  of  Ivanhoe  was  somewhat  sick  of  the  life  which 
the  hermits  of  Chalus  had  restored  to  him,  and  felt  himself  so  friendless 
and  solitary  that  he  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  come  to  an  end  of  it.  Ah  ! 
my  dear  friends  and  intelligent  British  public,  are  there  not  others  who  are 
melancholy  under  a mask  of  gaiety,  and  who  in  the  midst  of  crowds  are  lonely  ? 
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Liston  was  a melancholy  man ; Grimaldi  had  feelings  ; and  there  were  others 
I wot  of ; — but  psha  ! — let  us  have  the  next  chapter. 

V Thackeray  was  always  a lonely  man,  and  yet  he  loved  to  dwell 
among  crowds,  and  his  first  important  novel  was  Vanity  Fair.  As 
an  artist  he  preferred  figure  drawing  to  landscape.  Aspects  of 
nature  were  to  him  of  little  account  in  the  presence  of  human 
nature  and  the  expression  of  “ the  thoughts  that  spring  out  of  human 
suffering.”  His  novels  are  society  novels,  and  in  this  respect  he 
shows  how  largely  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  older  humourists, 
and  how  little  he  was  affected  by  modern  forms  of  thought.  Word 
painting  in  our  time  has  become  a fine  art,  and  the  description  of 
landscape  in  novels  has  reached  a point  when  the  human  element 
is  a minor  consideration.  Thackeray  had  a keen  eye  for  natural 
beauty,  and,  when  he  does  describe,  displays  the  hand  of  a master; 
witness  that  description  of  Esmond  walking  with  Lady  Castlewood 
on  the  terrace : 

They  walked  out  hand  in  hand  through  the  old  court  to  the  terrace  walk, 
where  the  grass  was  glistening  with  dew,  and  the  birds  in  the  green  woods 
above  were  singing  their  delicious  choruses  under  the  blushing  morning  sky. 
How  well  all  things  were  remembered  : the  ancient  towers  and  gables  of  the 
hall  darkling  against  the  east ; the  purple  shadows  on  the  green  slopes,  the 
quaint  devices  and  carvings  of  the  dial,  the  forest-crowned  heights,  the  fair, 
yellow  plain,  cheerful  with  crops  and  corn ; the  shining  river  rolling  through 
it  to  the  pearly  hills  beyond  ; all  these  were  before  us,  along  with  a thousand 
beautiful  memories  of  our  youth,  beautiful  and  sad,  but  as  real  and  vivid  in 
our  minds  as  that  fair  and  always-remembered  scene  our  eyes  beheld  once  more. 
We  forget  nothing.  The  memory  sleeps,  but  wakens  again.  I often  think 
how  it  shall  be  when,  after  the  last  sleep  of  death,  the  reveille  shall  arouse 
us  for  ever,  and  the  past  in  one  flash  of  self-consciousness  rush  back  like  the 
soul  revivified. 

You  will  find  nothing  like  that  in  the  Sentimental  Journey.,  for, 
as  Ruskin  says,  in  many  of  the  writers  who  preceded  Thackeray 
there  was  a strange  deadness  to  the  higher  sources  of  landscape 
sublimity.  “ Examine,”  he  says,  ‘‘  the  novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding, 
and  Sterne,  the  comedies  of  Moliere,  and  the  writings  of  Johnson 
and  Addison,  and  I do  not  think  you  will  find  an  expression  of 
true  delight  on  sublime  nature  in  any  one  of  them.  Perhaps 
Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey^  in  its  total  absence  of  sentiment  on 
any  subject  but  humanity,  and  its  entire  want  of  notice  of  any- 
thing at  Geneva  which  might  not  as  well  have  been  seen  at  Cox_ 
wold,  is  the  most  striking  instance  I could  give  you.”  Yet,  as  we 
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said  before,  the  spirit  of  the  older  humourists  was  strong  upon 
Thackeray  in  leading  him  to  care  more  for  humanity  than  any 
form  of  natural  beauty.  His  descriptions  are  for  the  most  part 
realistic  and  rare.  There  is  in  him  no  response  to  that  note  which 
Wordsworth  struck  in  our  literature  when  he  said,  in  his  preface  to 


The  Excursion^ 


My  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  world 
Is  fitted  : and  how  exquisitely  too — 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  among  men — 

The  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind, 

And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish. 


There  occurs  to  us  at  this  point  a letter  of  Charles  Lamb’s  to 
Wordsworth,  which — though  not  entirely  applicable  to  Thackeray 
(for  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  influences  of  nature) — 
so  exactly  describes  a condition  of  mind  that  was  shared  by  him, 
and  which  is  opposed  to  the  landscape  school  of  artists,  that 
perhaps  we  may  be  forgiven  for  quoting  it.  Lamb  says  : 


Separate  from  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  I don’t  care  if  I never  see  a 
mountain  in  my  life.  I have  passed  all  my  days  in  London,  until  I have 
formed  as  many  and  intense  attachments  as  any  of  your  mountaineers  can  have 
done  with  dead  nature.  The  lighted  shops  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street ; 
the  innumerable  trades,  tradesmen,  and  customers,  coaches,  waggons,  play- 
houses, all  the  wealth  and  wickedness  round  about  Covent  Garden,  the  very 
women  of  the  Town  ; the  watchmen,  drunken  scenes,  rattles,  life  awake  if  you 
-awake  at  all  hours  of  the  night ; the  impossibility  of  being  dull  in  Fleet  Street ; 
the  crowds,  the  very  dirt  and  mud  ; the  sun  shining  upon  houses  and  pave- 
ments ; the  print  shops,  the  old  book  stalls,  parsons  cheapening  books,  coffee 
houses,  steams  of  soup  from  kitchens,  the  pantomimes— London  itself  a panto- 
mime and  a masquerade — all  these  things  work  themselves  into  my  mind  and 
feed  me,  without  a power  of  satiating  me.  The  wonder  of  these  sights  impels 
me  into  night  walks  about  her  crowded  streets,  and  I often  shed  tears  in  this 
motley  Strand  from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life.  . . . My  attachments 

are  all  purely  local.  I have  no  passion  (or  have  had  none  since  I was  in  love, 
and  then  it  was  the  spurious  engendering  of  poetry  and  books)  for  groves  and 
valleys.  The  room  where  I was  born,  the  furniture  which  has  been  before 
my  eyes  all  my  life,  a book  case  which  has  followed  me  about  like  a faithful 
dog  (only  exceeding  him  in  knowledge)  wherever  I have  moved,  old  chairs, 
old  tables,  streets,  squares  where  I have  amused  myself,  my  old  school, — these 
are  my  mistresses.  Have  I not  enough  without  your  mountains  ? I do  not 
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envy  you.  I should  pity  you  did  I not  know  that  the  mind  will  make  friends 
of  anything.  Your  sun,  and  moon,  and  skies,  and  hills,  and  lakes  affect  me 
no  more  or  scarcely  come  to  me  in  more  venerable  characters  than  as  a gilded 
room  with  tapestry  and  tapers,  where  I might  live  with  handsome  visible 
objects.  I consider  the  clouds  above  me  but  as  a roof  beautifully  painted,  but 
unable  to  satisfy  the  mind  ; and  at  last,  like  the  pictures  of  the  apartment  of  a 
connoisseur,  unable  to  afford  him  any  longer  a pleasure.  So  fading  upon  me 
from  disuse  have  been  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  they  have  been  confinedly 
called  ; so  ever  fresh,  and  green,  and  warm  are  all  the  inventions  of  men,  and 
assemblies  of  men  in  this  great  city. 

In  like  manner,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  says,  was  it  with  Thackeray  : 

The  visible  scene  of  life — the  streets,  the  servants,  the  clubs,  the  gossip, 
the  West  End — fastened  on  his  brain.  These  were  to  him  reality.  They  burnt 
in  on  his  brain,  they  pained  his  nerves,  their  influence  reached  him  through 
many  avenues,  which  ordinary  men  do  not  feel  much,  or  to  which  they  are 
altogether  impervious. 

When  we  recall  Pendennis^  Vanity  Fair^  and  The  Newcomes^  we 
see  life  from  all  points  of  view,  from  the  peer  to  the  footman. 
We  move  about  the  clubs,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Major 
Pendennis,  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  or  the  Earl  of  Bareacres; 
among  Bohemians  who  frequent  the  back  kitchen,  and  meet 
Captain  Costigan  and  many  another  queer  tippler;  among  literary 
men,  and  get  to  know  Captain  Shandon,  Mr.  Bludyer,  and  Jack 
Finncane ; among  barristers  in  the  Temple,  and  we  are  honoured 
by  an  introduction  to  that  noblest  of  all  Bohemians,  Stunning 
Warrington.  Looking  out  upon  these  various  aspects  of  life,  and 
using  the  artist’s  crystallizing  power  of  fixing  the  phenomena, 
Thackeray  gives  us  the  results  from  the  humourous  and  satirical 
points  of  view.  Granted  that  it  was  one-sided,  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  life  ; yet  is  it  not  true  as  far  as  it  goes  ? It  has  its  place 
among  our  humanitarian  literature,  as  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
has  its  place  among  the  other  sacred  writings.  We  confess  we 
never  look  upon  these  volumes  of  his  without  being  reminded  of 
the  Hebrew  writer  ; and  do  they  not  indeed  form  a sort  of  modern 
Ecclesiastes?  If  the  mantle  of  any  preacher  fell  upon  Thackeray 
when  he  assumed  that  rtle  it  was  that  of  “ David’s  son,  the  sad 
and  splendid.”  His  first  important  book  was  Vanity  Fair,  and 
his  latest  poem  Vanitas  Vanitatum.  It  is  a text  he  loved  to  dwell 
on — Vanitas  Vanitatum  omnia  Vanitas — and  so  you  turn  the  page, 
and  still  the  next,  and  still  you  find  it.  There  is  something  strange 
in  the  fact  that,  with  all  the  centuries  dividing  them,  this  man  of 
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genius,  dwelling  in  the  modern  Babylon,  and  the  weary  king 
ecclesiast,  both  feeling  the  weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible 
world  press  heavily  on  them,  should  sum  the  matter  up  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  at  Cornhill  and  beneath  the  solemn  Syrian  cedars 
the  same  sermon  should  be  preached. 

When  one  reads  the  older  book,  there  is  something  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  suggestive  of  the  man  to  whom  no  other  was 
altogether  a hero  : “ Behold,  this  have  I found,  saith  the  preacher, 
counting  one  by  one,  to  find  out  the  account : which  yet  my  soul 
seeketh,  but  I find  not  : one  man  among  a thousand  have  I 
found.”  Those  who  hold  that  Thackeray  was  remorseless  in 
describing  women  would  add  the  rest,  and  say  : “But  a woman 
among  all  those  have  I not  found,”  which  would  not  be  true  in 
view  of  such  women  as  Laura,  Amelia,  or  Ethel  Newcome. 
How  much  of  Solomon’s  view  of  life  there  is  in  that  conclusion 
of  Pendetinis : 

If  the  best  men  do  not  draw  the  great  prize  in  life,  we  know  it  has  been  so 
settled  by  the  ordainer  of  the  lottery.  We  own,  and  see  daily,  how  the  false 
and  worthless  live  and  prosper,  while  the  good  are  called  away,  and  the  dear 
and  the  young  perish  untimely  ; we  perceive  in  every  man’s  life  the  maimed 
happiness,  the  frequent  falling,  the  bootless  endeavour,  the  struggle  of  right 
and  wrong,  in  which  the  strong  often  succumb  and  the  swift  fail ; w’e  see  the 
flowers  of  good  blooming  in  foul  places,  as  in  the  most  lofty  and  splendid 
fortunes  flaws  of  vice  and  meanness,  and  stains  of  evil ; and  knowing  how 
mean  the  best  of  us  is,  let  us  give  a hand  of  charity  to  Arthur  Pendennis,  with 
all  his  faults  and  shortcomings,  who  does  not  claim  to  be  a hero,  but  only  a 
man  and  a brother. 

There  is  something  significant  to  us  in  the  fact  that  this  later 
preacher  was  a humourist.  That  quality  of  humour  is  absent  from 
the  writings  of  the  weary  king  ecclesiast,  and  we  think  the  sadness 
is  increased  by  the  presence  of  it  in  the  later  preacher.  There  is 
no  levity  in  it,  for  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  tragedy  of  life  ; the 
expression  of  it  is  the  greatest  victory  which  human  nature 
achieves  over  fate.  By  the  way,  when  was  humour  born  into  the 
world  ? Is  it  not  in  its  pathetic  form  a product  of  western  civili- 
zation ? Is  it  not  a suggestive  fact  that,  as  the  world  gets  older,  as 

The  old  faiths  loosen  and  fall 

The  new  years  ruin  and  rend, 

as  it  gets  sadder  and  more  despairing,  it  should  yet  be  able  to 
deal  humourously  with  its  sadness  and  despair?  The  Jew  at 
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least  believed  in  an  overruling  providence,  but  many  highly 
cultivated  Gentiles  of  the  modern  time  don’t.  This  was  not 
Thackeray’s  case,  but  his  creed  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as 
an  emotional  fatalism.  He  makes  frequent  allusion  to  “Fate” 
and  “The  Awful  Will.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Humour  has  two  handmaidens  who  serve 
his  wants — Sadness  and  Death.  Through  all  Thackeray’s  mirth 
there  runs  an  undertone  of  sadness,  and  the  idea  of  death  seems 
ever  present  with  him  in  his  most  joyous  moods.  In  one  of  his 
papers  he  says  : 

There  is  life  and  death  going  on  in  everything,  truth  and  lies  always  at 
battle.  Pleasure  is  always  warring  against  self-restraint.  Doubt  is  always 
crying  Psha  ! and  sneering.  A man  in  life  a humourist  in  writing  about  life 
sways  to  one  principle  or  the  other  and  laughs,  with  the  reverence  for  right 
and  the  love  of  truth  in  his  heart,  or  laughs  at  these  from  the  other  side.  . . . 
Don’t  you  see  in  the  comedy,  in  the  song,  in  the  dance,  in  the  ragged  little 
Punch’s  puppet  show,  the  pagan  protest  ? Doesn’t  it  seem  as  if  Life  puts  in 
its  plea  and  sings  its  comment  ? Look  how  the  lovers  walk,  and  hold  each 
others  hands,  and  whisper  ! Sings  the  chorus  : There  is  nothing  like  love, 
there  is  nothing  like  youth,  there  is  nothing  like  beauty  of  your  spring  time. 
Look  how  old  age  tries  to  meddle  with  merry  sport ! Beat  him  with  his  own 
crutch,  the  wrinkled  old  dotard  ! There  is  nothing  like  youth,  there  is  nothing 
like  beauty,  there  is  nothing  like  strength.  Strength  and  valour  win  beauty 
and  youth.  Be  brave  and  conquer.  Be  young  and  happy.  Enjoy  ! Enjoy  ! 
Enjoy  ! Would  you  know  the  Segreto per  esser  felice  Here  it  is  in  a smiling 

mistress  and  a cup  of  Falernian!  As  the  boy  tosses  the  cup  and  sings  his 
song — hark  ! What  is  that  chaunt  coming  nearer  and  nearer  ? What  is  that 
dirge  which  will  disturb  us  ? The  lights  of  the  festival  burn  dim — the  cheeks 
turn  pale — the  voice  quavers — and  the  cup  drops  on  the  floor.  Who’s  there  ? 
Death  and  Fate  are  at  the  gate,  and  will  come  in. 

In  the  middle  of  Vanity  Fair  we  come  upon  this  passage  : 

As  you  ascend  the  staircase  of  your  house  from  the  drawing  towards  the  bed 
room  floors,  you  may  have  remarked  a little  arch  in  the  wall  right  before  you, 
which  at  once  gives  light  to  the  stair  which  leads  from  the  second  story  to  the 
third  (where  the  nursery  and  servants’  chambers  commonly  are),  and  serves  for 
another  purpose  of  utility,  of  which  the  undertaker’s  man  can  give  you  a notion. 
They  rest  the  cofhns  upon  that  arch,  or  pass  them  through  it,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb in  any  unseemly  manner  the  cold  tenant  slumbering  within  the  black  arch. 

That  second  floor  in  a London  house,  looking  up  and  down  the  well  of  the 
staircase,  and  commanding  the  main  thoroughfare  by  which  the  inhabitants 
are  passing ; . . . that  stair,  up  or  down  which  babies  are  carried,  old 

people  helped,  guests  are  marshalled  to  the  ball,  the  parson  walks  to  the 
christening,  the  doctor  to  the  sick  room,  and  the  undertaker’s  men  to  the  upper 
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floor — what  a memento  of  Life,  Death,  and  Vanity  it  is — that  arch  and  stair — 
if  you  choose  to  consider  it,  and  sit  on  the  landing  looking  up  and  down  the- 
well ! The  doctor  will  come  up  to  us  too  for  the  last  time  there,  my  friend  in 
motley.  The  nurse  will  look  in  at  the  curtains,  and  you  take  no  notice  — and 
then  she  will  fling  open  the  windows  for  a little,  and  let  in  the  air.  Then  they 
will  pull  down  all  the  front  blinds  of  the  house  and  live  in  the  back  rooms. 
Then  they  will  send  for  the  lawyer  and  other  men  in  black,  &c.  Your  comedy 
and  mine  will  have  been  played  then,  and  we  shall  be  removed,  O how  far 
from  the  trumpets,  and  the  shouting,  and  the  posture-making. 

And  is  there  anything  more  sad  than  the  conclusion  of  this  same 
Vanity  Fair  ? 

Ah,  Vanitas  Vanitatiim,  which  of  us  is  happy  in  this  world  ? Which  of  us 
has  his  desire,  or,  having  it,  is  satisfied?  Come,  children,  let  us  shut  up  the 
box  and  the  puppets,  for  our  play  is  played  out. 

Does  this  strike  you  as  cynicism  ? We  must  confess  that  to  us  it 
has  never  seemed  other  than  that  a friend  was  speaking  to  us  wha 
wished  that  things  were  other  than  they  are.  In  connection  with 
his  words  we  associate  those  of  the  Persian  poet  when  he  says  : 

Ah,  Love,  could  you  and  I with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire. 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire  ? 

Thackeray,  as  we  have  said,  though  a satirist,  had  the  heart  of 
a little  child.  His  gospel  was  one  of  honesty,  truth,  meekness, 
love,  and  gentleness.  He  falls  back  upon  “ the  primal  sympathy 
which  having  been  must  ever  be.”  In  concluding  his  Book  of 
S7tobSy  he  says  : “Fun  is  good,  Truth  is  better,  and  Love  best  of 
all and  in  that  epilogue  which  comes  with  a strange  seriousness 
after  so  light  and  playful  a book  as  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young 
Friends^  he  says  : 

If,  in  time  of  sacred  youth. 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 

Pray  heaven  that  early  Love  and  Truth 
May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

• • • • • 

Come  wealth,  come  want,  come  good  or  ill ; 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part. 

And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 

Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize. 

Go  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can  ; 

But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise. 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a gentleman. 
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In  the  Siiob  Pape7's  he  says  : What  is  it  to  be  a gentleman  ? 

Is  it  to  be  honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  generous,  to  be  brave,  to  be 
wise,  and,  possessing  all  these  qualities,  to  exercise  them  in  the 
most  graceful  outward  manner  ?”  He  embodies  these  qualities  in 
Colonel  Newcome,  and  there  is  no  more  touching  description 
than  that  of  the  death  of  this  Christian  gentleman. 

At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  New- 
come’s  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as  the  last  bell 
struck,  a peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a 
little  and  quickly  said  “ Adsum !”  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at 
school  when  names  were  called,  and  lo  he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a little 
child  had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  Master. 

In  his  literary  affections  he  inclines  always  to  the  men  of  gentle 
mould.  He  disliked  Swift  and  Sterne,  and  loved  Steele  more  than 
Addison,  because  he  believed  that  honest  Dick’s  nature  was 
gentler  and  his  heart  warmer  than  the  other.  If  his  satire  was 
bitter  and  biting,  there  is  always  about  him  an  infinite  tenderness ; 
and  where  Swift  would  end  with  a malediction,  Thackeray  cannot 
part  from  you  without  a benediction.  At  the  end  of  his  Journey 
from  Cornhill  to  Cairo  he  says  : 

But  the  happiest  and  best  of  all  the  recollections  perhaps  are  those  of  the 
hours  passed  at  night  on  the  deck,  when  the  stars  were  shining  overhead,  and 
the  hours  were  tolled  at  this  time,  and  your  thoughts  were  fixed  on  home,  far 
away.  As  the  sun  rose  I once  heard  the  priest  from  the  minaret  of  Constan- 
tinople crying  out,  “Come  to  prayer,”  with  his  shrill  voice  ringing  through 
the  clear  air  ; and  saw  at  the  same  hour  the  Arab  prostrate  himself  and  pray, 
and  the  Jew  rabbi  bending  over  his  book  and  worshipping  the  Master  of  Turk 
and  Jew.  Sitting  at  home  in  London  and  writing  this  last  line  of  farewell, 
these  figures  come  back  the  clearest  of  all  to  the  memory,  with  the  picture  too 
of  our  ship  sailing  over  the  peaceful  sabbath  sea,  and  our  own  prayers  and 
services  celebrated  there.  So  each  in  his  fashion  and  after  his  kind  is  bowing 
down  and  adoring  the  Father  who  is  equally  above  all.  Cavil  not,  brother 
and  sister,  if  your  neighbour’s  voice  is  not  like  yours,  and  only  hope  that  his 
words  are  honest  (as  far  as  they  may  be)  and  his  heart  humble  and  thankful. 

He  had  a strong  affection  for  children,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  striking  than  that  conclusion  to  the  famous  ballad  of 
“The  White  Squall 

And  when,  its  force  expended. 

The  harmless  storm  was  ended. 

And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 
Came  blushing  o’er  the  sea  ; 
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I thought  as  day  was  breaking, 

My  little  girls  were  waking, 

And  smiling,  and  making 
A prayer  at  home  for  me. 

In  one  of  the  Roundabout  Papers^  after  discoursing  of  the 
world,  of  old  days,  of  life  in  London,  and  Tom  and  Jerry,  he 
concludes  thus  : 

It  is  night  now,  and  here  is  home.  Gathered  under  this  quiet  roof  elders 
and  children  lie  alike  at  rest.  In  the  midst  of  a great  peace  and  calm  the  stars 
look  out  from  the  heavens.  The  silence  is  peopled  with  the  past ; sorrowful 
remorses  for  sins  and  shortcomings,  memories  of  passionate  joys  and  griefs, 
rise  out  of  their  graves  both  now  alike  calm  and  sad.  Eyes,  as  I shut  mine, 
look  at  me  that  have  long  ceased  to  shine.  The  town  and  the  fair  landscape 
sleep  under  the  starlight,  wreathed  in  the  autumn  mists.  Twinkling  among 
the  houses  a light  keeps  watch  here  and  there  in  what  may  be  a sick  room  or 
two.  The  clock  tolls  sweetly  in  the  silent  air.  Here  is  night  and  rest.  An 
Awful  sense  of  thanks  makes  the  heart  swell  and  the  head  bow  as  I pass  to  my 
room  through  the  sleeping  house,  and  feel  as  though  a hushed  blessing  was 
upon  it. 

In  these  Roundabout  Papers  Thackeray  could  “lift  his  voice  and 
cry  his  sermon”  without  transgressing  the  laws  of  art  as  he  did  in 
his  novels.  He  regarded  them  as  sermons,  and  says  : 

My  brethren,  these  sermons  are  professedly  short,  for  I have  that  opinion 
of  my  dear  congregation  which  leads  me  to  think  that,  were  I to  preach  at 
great  length,  they  would  yawn,  stamp,  make  noises,  and  perhaps  go  straight- 
way out  of  church. 

In  these  papers  you  have  displayed  the  man’s  whole  nature — 
his  extreme  sensibility,  playfulness,  humour,  sadness,  satire,  reve- 
rence, love.  They  form  the  most  delightful  volume  of  lay  sermons 
within  our  knowledge.  Space  will  not  permit  further  quotation, 
but  we  would  specially  indicate  the  one  “On  Being  Found  Out” 
as  a discourse  which  every  man  may  apply  with  profit  to  himself. 

Just  consider  what  life  would  be  if  every  rogue  was  found  out  and  flogged 
cora7n  populo  I What  a butchery,  what  an  indecency,  what  an  endless  swishing 
of  the  rod  ! Don’t  cry  out  about  my  misanthropy.  My  good  friend  Mealy- 
mouth,  I will  trouble  you  to  tell  me,  do  you  go  to  church  ? When  there,  do 
you  say,  or  do  you  not,  that  you  are  a miserable  sinner  ? and,  saying  so,  do 
you  believe  or  disbelieve  it  ? If  you  are  a M.S.,  don’t  you  deserve  correction, 
and  aren’t  you  grateful  if  you  are  to  be  let  off.  I say  again  what  a blessed 
thing  it  is  that  we  are  not  all  found  out  ! Just  picture  to  yourself  everybody 
who  does  wrong  being  found  out  and  punished  accordingly.  Fancy  all  the  boys 
in  all  the  school  being  whipped,  and  then  the  assistants,  and  then  the  head 
master  (Dr.  Bradford,  let  us  call  him).  Fancy  the  provost-marshal  being  tied  up. 
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having  previously  superintended  the  correction  of  the  whole  army.  After  the 
young  gentlemen  have  had  their  turn  for  the  faulty  exei'cises,  fancy  Dr.  Lin- 
colnsinn  being  taken  up  for  certain  faults  in  his  Essay  and  Review.  After  the 
clergyman  has  cried  peccavi,  suppose  we  hoist  up  a bishop  and  give  him  a couple 
of  dozen  ! (I  see  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Double-Gloucester  sitting  in  an  uneasy 
posture  on  his  right  reverend  bench).  After  we  have  cast  off  the  bishop,  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  minister  who  appointed  him  ? My  Lord  Cinq-warden,  it  is 
painful  to  have  to  use  personal  correction  to  a boy  of  your  age  ; but  really 

. . Siste  tandem , carnifex ! The  butchery  is  too  horrible.  The  hand 

drops  powerless,  appalled  at  the  quantity  of  birch  which  it  must  cut  and  bran- 
dish. I am  glad  we  are  not  all  found  out  I say  again,  and  protest,  my  dear 
brethren,  against  our  having  our  deserts. 

In  one  of  these  same  Roundabout  Papers  Thackeray  says  : 

Montaigne  and  Howel's  Letters  are  my  bedside  books.  If  I wake  at  night, 
I have  one  or  other  of  them  to  prattle  me  to  sleep  again.  They  talk  about 
themselves  for  ever  and  don’t  weary  me.  I like  to  hear  them  tell  their  old 
stories  over  and  over  again.  I read  them  in  the  dozy  hours  and  only  half 
remember  them. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

I should  like  to  write  a nightcap  book — a book  that  you  can  muse  over, 
that  you  can  smile  over,  that  you  can  yawn  over — a book  of  which  you  can 
say  : Well,  this  man  is  so-and-so  and  so-and-so,  but  he  has  a friendly  heart 
(although  some  wiseacres  have  painted  him  as  black  as  bogey),  and  you  may 
trust  what  he  says. 

As  we  read  these  lines  lying  in  bed  in  the  wakeful  morning  hours, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  in  one  case  at  least  our  author’s  wish  had  been 
fulfilled.  There  at  hand,  as  usual,  lay  the  familiar  green  volumes, 
and  there  too,  oddly  enough,  was  Montaigne  waiting  to  talk  to  us 
when  the  mood  should  change.  But  charming  egotist  and  honest 
familiar  gossip  as  Montaigne  is,  we  prefer  Thackeray,  and  turn  to 
him  most  frequently.  He  is  of  our  own  time,  comes  closer  to  us 
and  appeals  more  strongly  to  us  than  the  sixteenth -century 
humourist.  He  is  perhaps  too  close  to  our  time  to  enable  us 
rightly  to  gauge  his  genius  or  fix  his  place  in  our  literature ; but, 
as  a preacher,  we  believe  we  may  safely  say  that 

His  voice  will  ring  beyond  the  curfew  of  eve. 

And  not  be  thrown  out  by  the  matin  bell. 

He  had  a kind  heart,  and  you  may  trust  what  he  says. 
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BY  THE  REV.  W.  ANDERSON  o’CONOR,  B.A. 
[Read  February  2,  1880.] 


' ! 'HE  constant  union  of  the  two  terms  “Wit”  and  “Humour’^ 
^ did  not  proceed  originally  from  any  distinct  resemblance 
in  their  separate  meanings.  If  one  of  them  now  when  alone 
reminds  us  of  the  other,  and  is  flavoured  by  the  remembrance, 
this  is  the  mere  effect  of  habit  and  association.  Even  still,  humour 
is  used  to  express  ill-humour,  particularly  when  used  in  the  plural 
and  “wit”  in  a similar  usage,  as  when  we  talk  of  a man  living  by 
his  wits,  means  all  kinds  of  ingenious  and  not  specially  honour- 
able devices.  The  word  “ wit  ” has  also  a connection  with  legal 
documents,  which,  to  any  persons  who  have  been  compelled  to 
dip  into  that  species  of  literature,  is  provocative  of  laughter  only 
of  the  sardonic  kind.  The  two  words,  however,  have  particular 
significations  which  are  immediately  suggested  when  they  come 
together,  and  as  these  are  the  best  and  pleasantest  of  which  they 
are  capable,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  they  are  placed  side  by  side 
by  general  consent.  They  are  like  two  individuals  who  have  dif- 
ferent lines  of  duty  to  follow  in  the  world,  but  having  the  power 
of  drawing  out  mutually  each  other’s  most  genial  quality,  have 
become  such  inseparable  companions  that  they  are  taken  to  be 
intimate  and  perfectly  like-minded  friends.  It  is  in  this  combi- 
nation that  we  see  the  specific  character  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  There  is  an  old  proverb  that  is  applicable 
here  : “ Tell  me  your  company,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  are.” 
When  we  see  Humour  in  the  company  of  Wit,  or  Wit  in  the  com- 
pany of  Humour,  we  know  what  it  is. 
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We  may  describe  humour  as  the  mood  or  disposition  that  gives 
a mirthful  character  to  wit.  There  are  many  antithetical  maxims 
and  proverbs  that  have  the  quality  of  wit,  and  yet  are  in  themselves 
destitute  of  humour.  Let  them  only  come  into  the  tropical  sun- 
shine of  a humourous  disposition,  and  they  at  once  blossom  into 
laughter.  In  the  same  way  melancholy  is  the  mood  that  gives 
tears  or  groans  their  sad  character.  Tears  may  be  occasioned 
by  cutting  onions,  and  groans  may  be  excited  by  the  mention 
of  an  unpopular  name,  but  there  is  no  sadness  in  either  case. 
We  always  see  the  point  of  a joke  when  we  are  in  the  right  frame 
of  mind,  and  a man  of  constitutional  humour  can  find  matter  for 
laughter  even  in  stupidity.  Horace  Walpole  tells  us  that  once,  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place,  on  a wet  day,  he  took  up  a Grub 
Street  pamphlet  in  which  the  writer,  speaking  of  some  difficult 
pursuit,  said  that  it  could  not  be  successfully  prosecuted  even  if 
a man  had  as  many  lives  as  a cat,  or  as  one  Plutarch  was  said  to 
have  had.  This  was  written  in  perfect  seriousness,  but  the  oddity 
of  the  blunder  surprised  Walpole  into  a fit  of  laughter.  Solitary 
humour,  however,  when  associated  with  laughter  is  abnormal.  We 
may  laugh  to  ourselves  just  as  we  may  talk  to  ourselves,  yet 
laughter  and  language  are  meant  for  intercommunication.  This  is 
true  in  a special  degree  of  mirth.  If  we  see  a person  talking  in 
soliloquy,  we  should  think  it  a rudeness  to  intrude  on  or  overhear 
him ; if  we  see  a person  laughing,  we  always  think  we  have  a right 
to  a share  of  the  joke.  Humour,  then,  discovers  wit,  and  often 
maybe  said  to  create  it.  We  all  know  how  a story  that  when  told 
by  one  person  fills  a room  with  laughter,  when  told  by  another  falls 
dead  and  flat  as  a twice-told  tale.  The  wit  may  be  the  same,  but 
the  humour  is  wanting.  Before  we  attempt  to  repeat  a good  story 
we  should  always  make  sure  that  we  see  the  real  point  of  the  jest. 
A well-known  wit  once  appeared  among  his  companions  wearing 
a very  short  coat.  “ What  a short  coat !”  said  a friend.  “Never 
mind,”  the  wearer  replied,  “it  will  be  long  before  I get  another.” 
They  all  laughed.  One  of  them,  who  wished  to  be  thought  a 
witty  man,  resolved  to  appropriate  the  joke  and  pass  it  off  as  his 
own.  He  bought  a short  coat,  and  when  his  friends  remarked  on 
its  limited  proportions,  answered  : “ Oh,  never  mind,  it  will  be  a 
long  before  I get  another.”  The  reply  was  heard  in  solemn 
silence,  and  the  would-be  wit  always  afterwards  insisted  that  it 
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was  not  a witticism  that  produced  admiration,  but  the  reputation 
for  wit  of  him  who  uttered  it.  A similar  tale  is  told  about  Gold' 
smith.  Some  peas  grey  witb  age  appeared  on  a dinner  table. 
“ Carry  them  to  Kensington,”  said  someone.  “ Why  ?”  was  asked. 
‘‘  It’s  the  way  to  Turnham  Green,”  was  the  reply.  Goldsmith  was 
excited  to  envy  by  the  merriment  occasioned  by  this  sally,  and  a 
friend,  to  ease  his  mind,  arranged  a similar  occurrence  at  his  own 
table,  acquainting  him  with  his  intention.  When  the  peas  came 
round,  “Take  them  to  Kensington,”  said  Goldsmith.  “Why  to 
Kensington?”  was  asked.  “Because  it’s  the  way  to  make  them 
green,”  said  Goldsmith.  We  are  often  told  that  the  eloquence  is 
not  in  the  orator  but  in  the  listeners,  and  that  the  religion  is  not  in 
the  preacher  but  in  the  congregation.  We  may  add  that  the 
humour  is  in  the  audience. 

As  there  may  be  wit  without  humour,  so  there  may  be  humour 
without  wit.  It  may  exist  in  circumstances.  One  morning,  at 
an  inn  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  a gentleman  travelling  upon 
mercantile  business  came  running  down  stairs  a few  minutes  before 
the  appearance  of  the  stage  coach  in  which  he  had  taken  a seat 
for  Dublin.  Seeing  an  ugly  little  fellow  leaning  against  the  door- 
post, with  dirty  face  and  shabby  clothes,  he  hailed  him  and 
ordered  him  to  brush  his  coat.  The  operation  proceeding  rather 
slowly,  the  impatient  traveller  cursed  the  lazy  valet  for  an  idle, 
good-for-nothing  dog,  and  threatened  him  with  corporal  punish- 
ment if  he  did  not  make  haste  and  finish  his  job  before  the  arrival 
of  the  coach.  Terror  seemed  to  produce  its  effect ; the  fellow 
brushed  the  coat  and  then  the  trousers  with  great  diligence,  and 
was  rewarded  with  sixpence,  which  he  received  with  a low  bow. 
The  gentleman  went  to  the  bar  and  paid  his  bill  just  as  the  ex- 
pected vehicle  reached  the  door.  Upon  getting  inside,  guess  his 
astonishment  to  find  his  friend  the  quondam  waiter  seated  snugly 
in  one  corner,  with  all  the  looks  of  a person  well  used  to  comfort. 
After  two  or  three  hurried  glances,  to  be  sure  that  his  eyes  did 
not  deceive  him,  he  commenced  a confused  apology  for  his 
blunder,  condemning  his  own  rashness  and  stupidity ; but  he  was 
speedily  interrupted  by  the  other  exclaiming  : “ Oh,  never  mind, 
make  no  apology ; these  are  hard  times,  and  it  is  well  to  earn  a 
trifle  in  an  honest  way ; I am  much  obliged  for  your  handsome 
fee  for  so  small  a job ; my  name,  sir,  is  John  Philpot  Curran, 
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pray  what  is  yours  ? ” The  other  was  thunderstruck  by  the  idea 
of  such  an  introduction,  but  the  drollery  of  Curran  soon  overcame 
his  confusion,  and  the  traveller  never  rejoiced  less  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a long  journey  than  when  he  beheld  the  distant  spires  of 
Dublin  glitter  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Many  men  would 
have  felt  their  pride  sorely  wounded  if  such  a mistake  had  been 
made  concerning  them.  Curran  felt  only  his  humour  tickled. 
Whenever  we  meet  with  slight  or  disrespect,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
laugh  at  the  mistake  of  the  blunderer,  instead  of  nursing  the  smart 
of  the  wound.  This  world  is  a huge  jest.  Not  once  in  a thousand 
years  do  we  see  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ; and  what  is  a 
man  in  the  wrong  place  but  a thing  to  laugh  at  ? If  we  recalled 
this  to  mind  more  readily  it  would  save  us  many  a needless  heart 
pang.  The  proud  man’s  contumely,  the  insolence  of  office,  and 
the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,  can  be  turned 
aside  by  a sharper  weapon  than  a bare  bodkin.  We  can  laugh  at 
them.  To  anyone  who  knows  the  world  and  respects  himself, 
any  claim  to  superiority  that  is  not  founded  on  moral  worth — 
and  the  man  of  moral  worth  never  makes  an  offensive  claim — 
has  an  infinitely  ludicrous  side.  If  anyone  mistakes  us  for  shoe- 
blacks or  fools,  it  is  not  we  who  have  made  the  mistake,  and 
why  should  we  be  annoyed?  A clergyman  once  stopped  at  a 
hotel  much  frequented  by  customers  of  a kind  who  resented  the 
intrusion  of  such  a companion  on  them  almost  as  an  insult.  They 
looked  at  him  as  he  sat  at  table  with  surprise,  then  with  cold  looks 
and  aversion,  then  treated  him  with  marked  rudeness.  He  took 
no  notice  whatever.  They  commenced  a fire  of  raillery  upon  him 
of  the  most  personal  kind,  and  continued  it  without  a moment’s 
intermission.  He  ate  his  dinner  just  as  if  he  sat  alone.  They 
grew  loud  and  outrageous  in  their  allusions,  which  grew  into  open 
insult,  and  still  he  seemed  entirely  unconcerned.  At  last  one  of 
them,  in  despair  at  his  forbearance,  said  ; “ Well,  I am  astonished 
at  your  patience  ! Do  you  not  hear  all  they  are  saying  to  you  ?” 
The  clergyman  just  looked  up  from  his  plate  for  a moment,  and 
quietly  said  : “ Oh,  I am  quite  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing  ; 
I am  the  chaplain  of  a lunatic  asylum.” 

Sometimes  the  infirmities  and  jokes  of  mankind  may  be  made 
the  means,  through  a sense  of  humour,  of  extricating  one’s-self  from 
a dilemma  or  a difficulty.  There  was  grim  humour  in  St.  Paul’s 
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expedient  for  turning  the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
from  himself,  by  setting  them  at  war  with  each  other  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  One  of  our  kings  was  travelling  in 
Wales,  and  was  attended  by  a multitude  of  Welsh  gentry,  who 
'Surrounded  his  carriage  on  horseback.  The  day  was  hot,  and  the 
king  was  almost  suffocated  by  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the 
horses’  feet.  He  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  said  : “ May 
I beg  that  those  of  the  party  who  are  gentlemen  will  ride  a little 
on  in  advance.”  The  whole  party  galloped  in  front,  except  one. 
The  king  was  surprised  at  his  humility,  and  asked  him  why  he 
remained  behind.  ‘‘  Oh,”  answered  he,  “her  is  as  good  a shentle- 
man  as  any  of  them,  but  her  horse  is  lame.”  A poor  woman  was 
brought  before  Lord  Mansfield  when  on  circuit  in  one  of  the 
counties,  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  exasperated  against  her.  Some  of  them  deposed  that  they 
had  seen  her  walk  in  the  air  with  her  feet  upwards  and  her  head 
downwards.  The  judge  heard  the  evidence  with  great  tranquil- 
lity, and  said  : “ I do  not  doubt  that  this  woman  has  walked  in 
the  air  with  her  feet  upwards  since  you  have  all  seen  it,  but  she 
has  the  honour  to  be  born  in  England,  as  well  as  you  and  I,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  judged  but  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
nor  punished  but  in  proportion  as  she  has  violated  them.  Now  I 
know  not  any  law  that  forbids  walking  in  the  air  with  the  feet 
upwards.  We  have  all  a right  to  do  it  I see  no  reason  there- 
fore for  this  prosecution,  and  the  poor  woman  may  return  home 
when  she  pleases.”  This  speech  had  its  proper  effect,  and  the 
woman  returned  without  being  molested.  I do  not  know  whether 
.any  law  has  since  been  passed  against  walking  feet  uppermost ; 
but,  whether  or  no,  the  story  is  worth  remembering  and  its  spirit 
is  worth  preserving  in  these  days  of  paternal  government.  It  may 
be  a fine  thing  to  be  born  in  a land  on  whose  territories  the  sun 
never  sets,  but  it  is  a more  intelligible  advantage  to  be  born  under 
the  protection  of  English  law,  which,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  still 
permits  us  to  walk  in  the  air  with  our  feet  upwards,  if  we  can. 

The  effect  of  wit  in  its  general  signification  is  produced  by 
unexpected  contrasts  between  ideas,  as  may  be  seen  illustrated  in 
all  our  most  popular  literary  compositions.  According  as  the 
figures  or  ideas  are  varied,  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  or  the  ridi- 
culous is  produced.  Curran,  describing  Lord  Clare,  spoke  of 
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error  as  “light  and  compendious.”  “It  hops,”  he  went  on  to 
say,  “ with  airy  levity  over  facts,  and  perches  on  assertion,  which 
it  calls  conclusion.”  Alluding,  on  another  occasion,  to  a lawyer 
who,  after  a clear  opening  statement,  always  lost  himself  in  the 
complexity  of  the  details,  “ The  learned  serjeant  reminds  me,”  he 
said,  “of  a familiar  domestic  instrument  called  an  extinguisher. 
He  commences  at  a point,  and  he  goes  on  widening  and  widening 
until  at  last  he  puts  out  the  subject  altogether.”  Here  we  see  that 
a ludicrous  effect  is  produced  by  placing  gravity  or  pretentiousness 
close  by  the  side  of  something  with  which  familiarity  has  bred  in 
us  a species  of  contempt.  In  proportion  as  arrogance  or  conceit 
is  taken  aback  by  a sudden  retort  the  effect  is  heightened.  “ Good 
morning,  mother  of  asses,”  said  a flippant  youth  to  an  old  woman 
who  was  driving  some  donkeys  before  her.  “ Good  morning,  my 
son,”  replied  she.  “You  sow  and  we  reap,”  said  a foolish  fellow 
to  a man  tilling  a field.”  “I  am  sowing  hemp,”  answered  the  man. 
A dying  miser  was  surrounded  by  his  sons.  “ I leave  to  Andrew,” 
said  he,  “ my  estate.”  Andrew  prayed  heaven  to  prolong  his  life 
to  enjoy  it  himself.  “ I leave  Simon,”  the  miser  went  on,  “four 
thousand  pounds.”  Simon  repeated  the  same  prayer.  “As  for 
you,  Richard,”  the  father  continued,  “you  will  never  come  to  any 
good.  I leave  you  a shilling  to  buy  a halter.”  “ May  heaven 
grant  you  life  and  health,”  blubbered  Richard,  “ to  enjoy  it  your- 
self.” The  contrast  may  be  between  mere  impudence  and  self- 
importance  or  dignity.  Theodore  Hook  said  to  a London  citizen 
in  his  boat  on  the  Thames  : “You  have  no  business  in  that  boat, 
sir.”  “I  would  have  you  know  that  this  is  my  pleasure  boat, 
sir,”  said  the  astonished  owner.  “ Exactly,  sir,”  replied  Hook, 
“ you  have  no  business  in  it.”  A party  of  young  men  passing  one 
night  near  the  president’s  mansion,  in  America,  and  seeing  the  win- 
dows lighted  up,  drew  near  and  knocked  at  the  door.  “ We  want 
to  see  the  president,”  said  one  of  their  number  to  the  servant 
when  the  door  was  opened.  “You  cannot  see  him  now,”  said  the 
servant,  “ he  is  engaged.  He  is  to-night  entertaining  a very  large 
company.”  “ We  must  see  him,”  insisted  the  intruder.  “ He  is 
at  this  moment  playing  cards,”  insisted  the  servant,  in  reply.  “Go 
and  tell  the  president  that  we  have  come  on  business  of  the  last 
importance,”  was  the  urgent  answer.  The  servant  went,  and 
the  president  appeared.  “ You  are  much  engaged  to-night,  Mr. 
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President,”  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party.  “ Yes,  sir,”  answered 
the  president.  “ You  are  entertaining  a large  company  of  friends.” 
Yes,  sir.”  I believe  you  were  just  now  playing  cards.”  “Yes, 
sir,”  answered  the  astonished  president.  “Well,  sir,  my  friends 
and  I were  passing,  and  we  just  called  to  enquire  what  are 
trumps.”  The  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  contrast  is  an 
incongruity  caused  by  a mistake  or  blunder.  The  widow  of  a 
musician  had  inscribed  on  her  husband’s  tombstone,  “He  is 
gone  where  only  his  music  can  be  excelled.”  The  widow  of  a 
pyrotechnist,  struck  with  admiration  of  this  affectionate  tribute, 
had  an  adaptation  of  it  engraved  on  her  husband’s  tomb,  “ He  is 
gone  where  only  his  fireworks  can  be  excelled.”  A gentleman 
met  at  a dinner  party  two  Mrs.  Smiths,  one  the  widow  of  a lately- 
deceased  husband,  the  other  the  wife  of  a husband  who  had  just 
gone  to  India.  He  was  taking  the  former  to  the  dining  room,  and 
mistook  her  for  the  latter.  “It  is  very  hot  weather,”  said  she. 
“Yes,”  he  answered,  “but  not  so  hot  as  where  your  husband 
has  gone.”  An  avaricious  manager,  acting  Richard  III.,  said  : 
“ Hence,  babbling  dreams  ! you  threaten  me  in  vain.  (That  man 
in  the  brown  wig  has  got  into  the  pit  without  paying.)  Richard’s 
himself  again  !” 

The  same  contrast  of  ideas  may  exist  in  actions  or  circum- 
stances, and  what  are  called  practical  jokes  are  thus  produced. 
Marshal  Turenne  came  in  one  day  from  hunting,  and,  still  in  his 
hunter’s  dress,  stretched  over  his  window  sill  to  cool  himself.  A 
man  is  recognized  generally  by  his  face,  and  the  marshal’s  face 
was  not  visible  as  he  lay  in  this  attitude.  A valet  came  in,  and, 
mistaking  his  master  for  a fellow-servant,  did  what  most  people 
feel  almost  instinctively  tempted  to  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. He  gave  the  marshal  as  hard  a smack  as  he  could  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  Turenne  turned  round,  and  the  valet 
fell  on  his  knees,  crying  out  that  “he  thought  it  was  John.” 
“Although  it  had  been  John,”  said  Turenne,  “ you  needn’t  have 
struck  so  hard.”  This  kind  of  practical  joke  consists  in  startling 
a man  in  a reverie,  or  fit  of  abstraction,  when  he  is  meditating, 
or  pretending  to  be  thinking  deeply.  Any  jar  to  gravity  or 
respectability  or  decorum,  as  when  a man’s  hat  is  blown  off,  or 
when  he  is  snowballed,  or  slips  on  ice,  is  of  the  same  nature. 
The  ludicrousness  is  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
character  of  the  person  concerned, 
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Surprise  is  considered  the  chief  element  in  humour.  It  is  an 
element  in  it,  but  not  the  chief  one.  Surprise  is  always,  and 
essentially,  an  interruption  of  thought.  We  use  “astonished,” 
“surprised,”  and  “stupefied,”  to  express  degrees  of  the  same  sen- 
sation. When  we  see  a conjuror  taking  cannon  balls  out  of  a hat,  or 
an  enormous  trunk  out  of  a thin  portfolio,  we  are  astonished,  and  on 
the  verge  of  laughter.  But  it  is  laughter  of  the  rudest  and  most  ele- 
mentary kind.  Some  Orientals,  seeing  a bottle  of  porter  opened  and 
the  contents  rushing  out  in  froth,  laughed  and  applauded  loudly, 
supposing  it  to  be  a conjuring  trick.  Uneducated  people  laugh 
at  anything  new  to  them.  Humour  in  its  true  sense  and  its  full 
development  is  philosophical  and  intellectual,  and  emanates  from 
man’s  deepest  consciousness.  When  surprise  is  said  to  be  its 
principal  element,  what  is  really  meant  is  that  surprise  is  most 
apparent  in  its  earliest  stages.  But  this  is  true  of  all  ideas  as  they 
arise  in  childhood,  or  in  primitive  stages  of  society.  We  are  not 
treating  of  the  origin  of  humour,  but  of  its  mature  character  and 
practical  use.  Men  think  too  much  in  these  modern  days  about 
the  origin  of  human  faculties.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  origin  of  other  sorts  of  things.  Most  of  us  have  often  heard 
it  said  that  if  we  knew  the  origin  of  champagne  or  porter  we 
should  not  care  to  indulge  in  those  beverages.  When  we  purpose 
making  use  of  a river,  we  do  not  stay  philosophising  about  the 
formation  of  dew  or  the  rise  of  vapours,  or  the  descent  of  rain  or 
the  gush  of  fountains.  When  we  want  to  use  an  oak  tree  we  do 
not  write  dissertations  about  acorns.  If  someone  left  any  of  us 
a large  fortune  it  is  not  probable  that  we  should  enter  into  close 
investigation  about  its  origin.  In  all  important  matters  we  see 
uses  and  purposes  in  things  as  they  are,  and  do  not  vex  ourselves 
about  their  genesis.  We  expect  a man  to  do  a man’s  work,  and 
do  not  excuse  him  by  referring  to  the  weakness  of  his  infancy. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  use  of  humour  we  see  that  it  is  a faculty 
that  God  has  reared  in  us  wherewith  to  repel  insult,  and  to 
express  our  scorn  of  imposture  and  pretence.  This  world  is 
vanity  of  vanities.  Some  men,  when  they  find  it  out,  become 
misanthropists,  some  mope  in  solitude,  others  adopt  the  world’s 
evil  ways.  The  true  humourist  marches  straight  on  and  beguiles 
himself  with  occasional  laughter.  Humour,  full  grown,  beats  the 
drum  and  plays  the  fife  while  we  war  against  the  shams  of  society. 
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In  this  application  of  humour  we  can  explain  what  seems  to  be 
the  fact  of  woman’s  comparative  want  of  the  faculty.  She  is  witty 
and  cheerful  and  mirthful ; but  humour  includes  too  large  a know- 
ledge of  the  worthlessness  of  names  and  professions  to  be  a feminine 
accomplishment.  If  we  compare  the  occupations  of  men  and 
women  we  shall  see  the  distinction.  “ Man  goes  forth  to  his 
labour.”  Yes,  but  what  is  the  labour  of  the  modern  man  of 
business,  or  what  are  the  businesses  that  are  constantly  coming 
under  his  notice  ? If  we  judge  by  placards  and  advertisements 
and  prospectuses  that  enter  so  largely  into  all  kinds  of  trade,  we 
are  apt  to  acquire  a not  unwholesome  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
ways  of  men.  Politics  have  become  a juggle,  and  the  best 
juggler  seems  likeliest  to  win.  The  lawyer  goes  forth  to  his 
labour,  and  it  is  too  often  exhausted  in  hopelessly  hiding  justice 
and  right  under  a heap  of  legal  technicalities.  The  doctor  goes 
forth  to  his  labour,  and  it  consists  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  pre- 
tending to  do  what  undeluded  nature  would  do  better  without 
him.  The  parson  goes  forth  to  his  labour,  and  it  amounts  very 
frequently  to  talking  about  things  that  do  not  exist  in  heaven  or 
earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Their  wives  are  mean- 
time looking  after  domestic  affairs  that  are  substantial  and  real, 
and  altogether  useful.  There  is  no  sham  or  unreality  about 
attending  to  children  and  legs  of  mutton,  and  pairs  of  stockings 
that  need  to  be  darned,  and  other  pairs  that  need  to  be  patched. 
Woman  accordingly  being  engaged  a good  deal  about  realities 
thinks  that  the  world  is  real,  and  not  a thing  to  be  joked  about. 
She  is  inclined  to  be  a Conservative  in  politics  because  she  does 
not  know  what  a sham  Government  is,  and  what  travesties  of  justice, 
laws,  and  law  courts  sometimes  are.  She  believes,  poor  thing,  ail 
that  her  parson  tells  her.  How  then  can  she  possess  humour  ? 
Love  is  said  to  be  an  episode  in  the  life  of  man,  and  the  end  and 
aim  of  life  in  woman.  To  have  a husband  and  to  keep  him  and 
to  bring  up  her  children  is  her  sole  desire.  Her  husband  desires 
and  has  a great  number  of  things  besides  which  we  need  not 
enumerate  now.  But  the  result  is  that  like  King  Solomon  he 
sees  that  “all  is  vanity,”  and  is  prone  to  humour,  while  the  wife 
sees  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  Church  or  State.  Perhaps  it  is  as 
well  that  she  should  confine  herself  to  her  own  sphere.  She 
might  outdo  us  in  ingenuity  if  she  got  into  ours.  When  she 
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begins  to  suspect  appearances  she  is  equal  to  the  emergency.  A 
man  whose  wife  had  often  kept  him  at  home  from  a convivial 
club,  on  the  approach  of  a special  entertainment,  promised  his  com- 
panions positively  that  nothing  would  keep  him  away.  They  saw 
that  he  was  contriving  some  deep  scheme,  and  watched  the  result 
with  expectant  curiosity.  When  the  occasion  arrived  he  did  not 
appear,  and  some  of  the  members  went  to  ascertain  the  cause  and 
solve  the  mystery.  They  found  the  husband  fast  asleep  on  one 
side  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  wife  asleep  on  the  other.  They 
shook  them  and  shouted  to  them,  but  found  them  quite  incapable 
of  being  roused.  Next  morning  the  truth  came  out.  The  hus- 
band had  given  the  wife  a sleeping  draught  that  he  might  get 
away  unperceived  ; but  she  had  suspected  his  intention  of  going 
to  the  club  and  had  prevented  it  by  giving  him  a sleeping  draught 
first.  A gentleman  went  to  a jeweller  to  have  paste  substituted 
for  some  diamonds.  “ Oh,  sir,”  said  the  jeweller,  “your  wife  had 
it  done  twelve  months  ago.”  A usurer’s  wife  said  to  her  husband 
who  lent  fifty  pounds  to  a borrower  for  a year  and  got  a receipt 
for  a hundred,  “Why  did  you  not  lend  him  the  money  for  two 
years,  and  then  you  need  not  have  given  him  anything  ?”  A 
Scotch  laird  long  ago  condemned  one  of  his  vassals  to  be  hanged. 
When  Donald  came  to  the  gallows,  accompanied  by  his  faithful 
wife  Janet,  he  was  unwilling  to  mount  the  ladder,  and  stood 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  “Hoot  awa,  Donald,”  said  Janet,  “gang 
up  like  a man  and  please  the  lairdP  Woman’s  loyalty  is  apt  to 
run  into  extremes.  A little  political  knowledge  is  for  her  or  for 
us  a dangerous  thing,  if  we  may  judge  by  this  instance. 

Men  of  intense  and  earnest  faith  in  progress  and  human  per- 
fectibility, who  see  habitually  deeper  than  the  artificial  surface, 
have  not  the  same  provocation  to  scorn  and  mistrustful  ridicule 
as  those  of  shorter  and  blunter  vision.  Most  of  us  would  perhaps 
be  in  thorough  earnest  if  we  saw  much  earnestness  around  us. 
Not  seeing  and  not  very  desirous  of  seeing  it,  we  take  life  to  be 
a jest,  and  absolve  ourselves  from  the  burthen  of  high  duty.  A 
pure  and  lofty  mind  sees  in  the  world  that  is,  an  obstacle  to,  and 
usurpation  of,  the  world  that  should  be,  and  is  moved  to  indigna- 
tion rather  than  mirth. 

The  much  mooted  question,  “Is  life  worth  living?”  shows 
how  low  an  estimate  of  life  prevails — an  estimate  below  the  heroic, 
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and  level  only  with  the  humourous  mood.  The  sayings,  “We  can 
live  but  once,”  “ We  live  a short  time  and  shall  be  dead  a long 
time,”  and  other  such,  lead  logically  to  the  conclusion,  “Let  us 
eat,  drink,  and  play,  all  the  rest  is  not  worth  a fillip;”  and 
then  in  the  jaded  hour  of  reaction  we  sigh,  “ All  is  vanity,”  and 
ask,  “ Is  life  worth  living  ? ” Is  immortality  worth  living  ? It 
would  not  be  if  it  were  an  immortality  of  sensualism,  for  we  grow 
sick  of  the  sensualism  of  our  little  day.  If  immortality  is  worth 
living,  it  must  be  not  for  its  quantity  but  for  its  quality.  But  if 
it  be  worth  living  for  its  quality,  a fragment  of  it  on  earth  is  worth 
living  for  the  same  quality.  If  nothing  less  than  great  thoughts 
and  great  deeds  could  make  immortality  endurable,  assuredly  the 
opportunity  of  thinking  even  one  great  thought  or  doing  one  great 
deed  should  make  life  infinitely  precious. 

The  mind  that  is  practical  or  real  in  the  genuine  sense  is  not 
humourous.  Shelley  is  generally  conceived  to  have  been  an  idealist. 
If  we  use  words  rightly  he  was  intensely  practical,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, though  coruscating  with  wit,  destitute  of  humour.  We 
who  have  confidence  in  the  fictions  of  perverted  law  and  parodied 
religion,  which  are  the  foundations  of  whatever  rights  we  enjoy, 
are  the  idealists.  Shelley  cleared  all  fictions  away,  and  built  on 
the  rocks  of  eternal  right.  We  of  conventional  beliefs  believe  in 
a God  as  we  believe  in  the  distant  stars,  which  we  see  only 
because  we  dwell  in  darkness.  Shelley  saw  no  stars  because  he 
lived  in  the  light  of  a star.  He  was  called  an  atheist  because  he 
lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  in  God. 

It  is  from  the  different  views  the  two  sexes  take  of  life  that  men 
make  marriage  such  a constant  source  of  jesting,  a thing  that  woman 
never  does.  Woman  is  ready  to  marry  in  haste,  but  she  does  not  re- 
pent. “ You  had  better  go  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara  than  get  mar- 
ried,” said  a parson  in  America  to  a girl.  “I  am  quite  ready  to  go 
over  the  Falls,”  said  she,  “ if  I am  sure  of  getting  a husband  at 
the  bottom.”  Well,  but  she  is  ready  to  abide  by  her  bargain  when 
she  gets  him.  A married  woman  was  telling  an  old  maiden  lady 
of  her  domestic  troubles  in  consequence  of  her  husband’s  irregu- 
larities. “Well,”  said  the  old  maid,  “you  have  brought  those 
troubles  on  yourself.  I told  you  not  to  marry  him,  as  he  would 
make  a bad  husband.”  “ He  is  not  a good  one,  to  be  sure, 
madam,”  was  the  reply^  “ but  he  is  a power  better  than  none.” 
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Men  never  cease  jesting  about  their  wives.  A man’s  wife 
hanged  herself  from  the  branch  of  a tree.  The  widower  was 
deluged  with  letters  asking  for  a slip  of  the  tree.  Another  man’s 
wife  was  killed  by  a fall  from  a horse.  A friend  at  once  proposed 
to  buy  the  horse ; the  owner  answered  that  he  would  not  sell  it,  as 
he  meant  to  marry  again.  A third  person  sailing  in  a storm, 
when  the  captain  ordered  the  passengers  to  throw  their  heaviest 
baggage  overboard,  seized  his  wife  as  his  heaviest  burthen.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  ill,  and  his  wife  urged  him  to  take  some 
medicine.  “I’ll  be  hanged,”  said  she,  “if  it  do  not  prove  ser- 
viceable.” Dr.  Garth,  who  was  present,  said : “ Take  it,  my  lord; 
it  will  be  of  service  one  way  or  the  other.”  A lady  had  her 
portrait  taken  and  gave  it  to  her  husband,  who  said  he  preferred 
it  to  the  original.  A person  went  to  the  undertaker,  ordering  him 
to  bury  his  wife.  The  undertaker  going  to  the  house  found  the 
woman  still  breathing,  and  censured  the  husband.  “ Oh,”  said 
he,  “she’s  dead  enough.”  Yet  once  a city  was  besieged  and 
pressed  so  hard  by  an  implacable  foe  that  the  destruction  of  all 
seemed  inevitable.  As  a great  boon  the  women  were  permitted 
to  come  out,  bearing  each  what  she  prized  most.  They  all  came 
out  tottering  under  the  burthens  of  their  husbands,  whom  they 
bore  on  their  backs.  Even  when  they  lose  their  husbands  they 
always  look  back  with  tender  regret.  A woman  once  buried  three 
husbands  in  succession,  and  was  walking  one  evening  with  a lover 
of  former  times  who  never  had  proposed.  They  entered  the 
churchyard  where  the  husbands  were  buried.  “ Ah,  Joe,”  said 
she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a voice  broken  with  emotion,  “ if 
you  only  had  courage  enough  you  might  now  be  lying  there.” 
How  different  was  this  affectionate  remembrance  from  the  unfeel- 
ing remark  made  by  a baronet  to  a companion  who  said  that  the 
spring  weather  would  soon  bring  all  that  was  under  the  earth  to 
the  surface.  “ God  forbid,”  said  he,  in  the  heartless  way  of  men, 
“fori  have  three  wives  under  it.”  A modern  touch  describes 
the  relative  characters  of  the  two  sexes.  Wife  weeping  by  the 
bedside  of  sick  husband  : “ Hear  my  prayer,  O Lord  ! if  a life 
must  be  rendered,  take  mine,  but  save,  oh,  save  that  of  my  dear 
husband.”  Husband  languidly  : “ Hear  her,  O Lord  ! Hearken 
to  her  prayer.” 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  not  profitless  enquiry  to  com- 
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pare  the  most  popular  subjects  of  humour  of  different  countries 
with  their  particular  histories.  Such  an  examination  lies,  how- 
ever, beyond  our  present  scope,  and  we  can  only  glance  in  that 
direction.  It  has  been  said  that  England  exhibits  humour  and 
Ireland  wit.  If  this  were  true  it  would  partly  imply  that  English- 
men possess  humour  only,  and  that  Irishmen  are  both  witty  and 
humourous ; because,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  there 
cannot  be  wit,  as  we  now  use  the  term,  without  humour.  As  wit  is 
indigenous  to  England  equally  with  other  countries,  we  must  inter- 
pret its  distinctive  claim  to  humour  to  mean  that  the  English- 
man’s humour  is  more  apparent  than  his  wit,  as  compared  with  the 
Irishman.  This  is  quite  true.  The  prosperous  Englishman  is 
always  in  good  humour,  even  when  he  cannot  find  an  appro- 
priate outlet  for  his  feelings.  Like  his  own  summer  sky,  he  rum- 
bles with  laughter  for  a long  time  with  an  unequal  proportion  of 
the  lightning  of  wit,  while  the  Irishman,  whose  lot  as  well  as  his 
climate  is  subject  to  great  vicissitudes,  thunders  and  flashes 
together.  Sacred  and  solemn  subjects  supply  material  for  laughter 
by  the  easy  contrast  they  suggest  with  trivial  ideas.  But  apart 
from  this  facility,  which  is  always  limited  by  good  taste,  we  find 
that  things  are  laughed  at  mainly  because  they  fall  short  of  their 
profession.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  not  chiefly  because  they 
offer  a ready  target  to  the  archer,  that  religion  and  law  fall  in  for 
a good  deal  of  ridicule  in  most  countries.  In  England  law  is  the 
primary  object  of  ridicule,  and  religion  and  other  things,  including 
mothers-in-law,  are  laughed  at  because  of  their  connection  with 
law. 

The  Scotch  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  wit.  That  opinion  must 
have  arisen  from  their  modesty  as  a nation.  Besides,  like  women, 
though  in  a different  way,  they  look  on  the  affairs  of  life  in  too 
serious  a light  to  laugh  at  them.  They  that  win  may  laugh,  and  the 
Scotch  wait  till  they  have  won,  and  by  that  time  they  have  acquired 
an  inveterate  habit  of  sobriety.  Another  reason  for  the  alleged  want 
of  wit  in  Scotchmen  is  that  a particular  class  whom  they  call 
daft  bodies  do  all  their  wit,  and  are  never  by  any  chance  seen  out 
of  Scotland.  It  may  be  that  they  have  devised  this  imaginary 
character  as  a safe  depository  for  all  their  jests  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  wise  part  of  the  nation  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  an  unpractical  commodity.  Or  it  may  be  that  when 
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a great  wit  turns  up  in  Scotland  they  call  him  a daft  body.  How- 
ever it  be,  their  best  jokes  are  made  by  those  great  unknowns.  A 
congregation  fell  asleep  under  a long  sermon.  The  minister 
exclaimed,  “You  have  all  fallen  asleep  except  Jemmy  Downs  the 
poor  fool.”  Up  spoke  Jemmy.  “Minister,”  said  he,  “if  I were 
not  a poor  fool  I should  have  fallen  asleep  too.”  Another  of 
those  fabled  personages  was  passing  through  the  grounds  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  and  being  impeded  by  a high  wall  commenced 
clambering  across  it.  He  had  just  reached  the  top  when  the 
duke,  who  was  passing  near,  saw  him.  “Hallo,”  said  he,  “that 
is  not  the  way.”  “Do  ye  ken  where  I’m  going?”  asked  the 
daft  body,  who  was  astride  on  the  wall.  “No,”  said,  the  Duke. 
“ Then  how  do  ye  ken  that  this  is  not  the  way  ?”  was  the  crushing 
reply  as  the  speaker  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  Then,  too, 
Scotch  dialect  is  wit  and  humour  in  itself.  Erskine  asked  Burke 
how  he  had  got  rid  of  his  Irish  accent,  that  he  might  learn  how 
to  lose  his  Scotch  one.  “My  dear  fellow,”  said  Burke,  “do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Now  people  don’t  know  what  you  mean, 
and  they  think  it  something  fine.  If  you  were  to  speak  in  plain 
English  they  would  understand  what  you  are  at  and  think 
nothing  of  it.”  A young  Englishman  went  to  travel  in  Scotland 
and  engaged  an  interpreter.  They  were  staying  at  an  inn,  and  the 
hostess  placed  some  food  before  them.  “ Fa  tee,  Fa  tee,”  said  she. 
The  Englishman  looked  at  the  interpreter.  “ ‘Fa  tee.  Fa  tee,’  she 
means,”  said  he.  “ But  what  on  earth  does  ‘ Fa  tee  ’ mean  ?”  asked 
the  Englishman.  She  meant  “Fall  to.”  The  Scotch  certainly 
have  an  enviable  privilege  of  varying  the  final  syllables  of  English 
words.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  questioning  a man  about 
the  Porteus  riots,  and  asked  what  kind  of  shot  was  used.  “The 
shot  they  kill  fools  with,”  was  the  answer.  “What  kind  of  fools  ?” 
asked  the  duke.  “Dukes  and  that  kind  of  fools,”  answered  the 
man.  He  meant  ducks  and  fowls.  At  Aberdeen  they  pronounce 
shops  “chops.”  On  the  eve  of  a king’s  fast  the  town  crier  pro- 
claimed that  on  the  next  day  no  one  should  open  his  “chops.” 
An  Englishman  who  happened  to  be  in  the  town  left  immediately, 
swearing  that  he  would  not  obey  such  an  order.  A people  with 
a language  like  that  need  not  waste  their  time  in  making  inten- 
tional jokes.  The  outcry  that  was  raised  when  a great  statesman 
lately  called  Scotland  the  “land  of  the  leal”  is  still  fresh  in  our 
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memories.  The  “land  of  the  leal,”  it  appears,  is  a descriptive 
title  of  heaven.  Now  as  heaven  means,  besides  any  other  mean- 
ing, a condition  of  purity  and  justice  on  earth,  there  could  be  no 
profanity  in  indirectly  attributing  its  character  to  a childlike 
people  like  the  Scotch.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  allusion 
made  than  a universal  protest  echoed  from  every  glen  and  crag 
in  Scotland.  The  cause  of  this  extreme  sensitiveness  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  an  incident  in  remote  history.  A king  of  Scot- 
land once  waged  war  against  the  king  of  Cornwall,  and  eventually 
conquered  him.  He  was  much  elated  at  his  victory,  and  calling 
his  Prime  Minister,  who  was  called  Lord  Alexander,  he  said  to 
him : “ Sandy,  do  you  think  there  is  any  king  living  that  I am 
not  able  to  conquer ?”  “Please  your  Majesty,”  answered  Lord 
Alexander,  who  was  a very  religious  man,  “I  don’t  suppose  there 
is,  except  the  king  of  heaven.”  “The  king  of  heaven  !”  said  the 
king  of  Scotland,  who  was  quite  ignorant  on  such  topics  and  had 
no  idea  what  was  meant,  “ Go,  Sandy,  directly,  and  tell  the  king 
of  heaven  that  if  he  does  not  get  out  of  his  kingdom  at  my  com- 
mand, I’ll  go  with  my  army  and  ding  him  out.”  Lord  Alexander 
left  the  royal  presence  in  a rather  perplexed  state  of  mind,  but 
before  he  had  gone  far  he  met  a Christian  priest  and  had  some 
conversation  with  him.  He  then  returned  to  the  king.  “Well, 
Sandy,”  said  the  king,  “ have  you  seen  the  king  of  heaven  ?” 
“No,  your  Majesty,”  said  Lord  Alexander,  “but  I have  seen  one 
of  his  accredited  ministers.”  “And  what  does  he  say,  Sandy  ?” 
asked  the  king.  “He  says,  please  your  majesty,”  answered 
Sandy,  “that  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  enter  his  kingdom 
whenever  your  majesty  pleases.”  “Did  he  say  that,  Sandy?” 
said  the  monarch,  “ well  that’s  very  ceevil  of  him.  Go, 
Sandy,  and  tell  the  king  of  heaven  from  me  that  because  of  his 
very  great  ceveelity,  I promise  him  that  the  deil  a Scot  shall  ever 
set  foot  in  his  kingdom.”  When  an  ordinary  Scotchman  con- 
descends to  a joke  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  he  is  not  in 
earnest.  In  a farmer’s  house  a Scotch  lad  had  a large  cheese 
placed  before  him.  “You  take  a long  time,”  said  the  farmer, 
when  the  meal  seemed  to  go  on  interminably.  “A  cheese  of  this 
size  is  na  eaten  as  soon  as  ye  think,”  was  the  reply.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  alleged  deficiency  of  wit  in  the  Scotch,  so  far 
as  it  is  well  founded,  is  that  they  are  hard  thinkers. 
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If  the  growth  or  vividness  of  humour  is  attributable  to  a percep- 
tion of  the  hollowness  and  instability  of  human  affairs,  we  might 
expect  that  Irish  humour  would  sometimes  verge  on  extravagance 
of  feeling.  Even  the  sound  of  mirth  will  echo  sadly  amid  ruins. 
Irish  poetry  has  always  a melancholy  cadence,  and  Irish  laughter 
often  ends  with  a ring  of  pain.  Their  nation  has  inherited  from 
history  a magnificent  rent  roll  of  greatness,  which  their  contem- 
poraries value  only  according  to  its  actual  returns.  They  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  discrepancy,  and  in  self-defence  have  a trick  of 
laughing  at  themselves.  Goldsmith,  as  a late  biographer  of  his 
has  pointed  out,  had  acquired  the  habit.  He  was  one  day  standing 
at  a window  in  Paris  with  two  beautiful  English  girls.  Several 
persons  stopped  in  the  street  to  gaze  at  the  party.  All  eyes  rested 
on  his  fair  companions.  Perceiving  himself  unnoticed  he  turned 
away,  remarking  that  at  home  people  thought  him  worth  looking 
at  also.  He  was  laughing  at  his  own  ugliness.  Most  of  his  bio- 
graphers have  had  the  marvellous  stupidity  to  suppose  he  was  in 
earnest.  An  Irishman  saw  in  England,  in  a time  of  distress,  a 
placard  announcing  that  the  people  were  limited  to  two  meals  a 
day.  “Why,”  says  Pat,  “ I have  often  had  only  one  meal  a day, 
and  was  thankful  for  that.  There’s  no  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  can  bear  starvation  with  us.” 

All  those  well-known  competitive  examinations  in  wit,  in  which 
the  Irishmen  always  come  off  best,  are  evidently  of  Irish  composi- 
tion, and  as  evidently  are  an  effort  to  have  the  laugh  on  their  own 
side.  An  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  and  a Scotchman  were  about 
to  be  hanged,  and  got  the  choice  of  the  tree  from  which  each  should 
be  suspended.  The  Englishman  chose  an  oak  tree,  and  the  Scotch- 
man a fir  tree.  The  Irishman,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  expressed  his 
preference  for  a gooseberry  tree.  “ A gooseberry  tree ! ” exclaimed 
the  executioner,  “ there  is  none  high  enough.”  “ It  don’t  matter 
in  the  laste,”  said  Paddy ; “ I’m  quite  convanient.  I’ll  wait  till  it 
grows.”  An  Irish  barrister  once  really  acted  in  the  spirit  of  this 
jest.  He  had  insulted  a noted  duellist,  and  was  waited  on  next 
morning  by  a friend  of  the  insulted  person,  demanding  satisfaction 
and  threatening  punishment  if  it  were  refused.  The  barrister  was 
in  bed,  and  the  visitor  ascended  to  his  room.  “You  will  not 
attack  me  in  bed,”  said  he.  “Certainly  not,”  said  the  other. 
“ On  your  honour  you  will  not”  “ I’m  not  a savage,  sir,  re- 
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plied  the  bringer  of  the  challenge  indignantly,  ‘‘on  my  honour 
I will  not  attack  you  in  bed.”  “Very  well,”  said  the  other, 
pulling  the  clothes  round  himself  comfortably,  “ then  I’ll  stay  in 
bed  all  day.”  There  are  several  versions  of  the  story  of  the 
Englishman,  Irishman,  and  Scotchman.  In  one  of  them  they  are 
asked  what  they  would  take  to  remain  on  a steeple  all  night. 
The  Englishman  answered  that  he  would  take  a good  supply  of 
brandy.  The  Scotchman  asked  in  turn,  “What’ll  ye  gie  me?” 
The  Irishman  declared  that  he  would  take  “ a fast  hould  of  the 
steeple.”  According  to  another  account  the  question  was  proposed 
to  three  sailors,  the  proposal  being  that  they  should  stay  on  deck 
during  a night  of  bitter  cold,  when  the  Irishman  replied  that  he 
would  take  “ a great  cowld.”  But  quite  lately  a very  emphatic, 
important,  and  conclusive  opinion  has  been  pronounced  con- 
cerning the  three  nationalities  by  no  less  a personage  than  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  It  must  be  premised  that  the  lower  order  of 
the  Irish  exclaim  “ O bloody  wars !”  when  they  see  anything  that 
intensely  excites  their  wonder  and  admiration.  They  are  not 
without  the  power  of  expressing  their  feelings  volubly  enough  on 
ordinary,  and  even  extraordinary,  occasions ; but  when  the  occa- 
sion is  very  extraordinary  and  transcends  their  power  of  descriptive 
expression,  they  ejaculate  “O  bloody  wars  !”  Well,  the  Queen  of 
Spain  was  present  at  a review  a short  time  since  in  London,  and 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  explained  to  her 
the  nature  of  the  evolutions  and  the  names  of  the  regiments. 
The  Royal  Grenadiers  marched  past.  “Who’s  thim?”  says  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  “Thim’s  the  Royal  Grenadiers,”  says  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  “Humph!”  says  the  Queen  of  Spain,  with  a 
shrug  of  indifference.  The  Scotch  Fusiliers  filed  by  next.  “And 
who’s  thim?”  says  the  Queen  of  Spain.  “Thim’s  the  Scotch 
Fusiliers,”  says  the  Commander-in-Chief.  “ Humph  1”  says  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  The  Connaught  Rangers  came  in  view.  “Who’s 
thim?”  says  the  Queen  of  Spain,  with  excitement.  “Thim’s  the 
Connaught  Rangers,”  says  the  Commander-in-Chief.  “O  bloody 
wars  1”  says  the  Queen  of  Spain.  How  her  Majesty  learned  to 
express  herself  so  appropriately  must  remain  a mystery. 

A Roman  emperor  who  did  no  useful  work  on  a certain  day 
said  that  he  had  lost  that  day.  Someone  in  later  times  said  that 
if  he  passed  a day  without  laughing  he  should  consider  it  a lost 
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day.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  we  should  endeavour  to 
understand  the  nature  and  use  of  humour,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
arts  of  life.  It  comes  nearer  to  religion  than  any  other  feeling, 
being  founded  on  the  vanity  and  worthlessness  of  the  glory  of 
this  world.  The  efforts  made  by  the  fictions  of  society  to  enchain 
all  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  human  soul  can  be  adequately 
met  only  by  ridicule.  Humour  repels  us  from  earth.  Religious 
men  too  often  shun  humour,  trusting  to  the  attractions  of  a higher 
sphere,  and  in  consequence,  never  having  made  the  first  step,  remain 
of  the  earth  earthy  to  the  last.  We  should  laugh,  and  we.  should 
know  what  to  laugh  at.  Laugh  at  all  that  is  hollow,  and  mean, 
and  cruel,  and  hypocritical,  though  it  shelter  itself  under  solemn 
garbs  and  venerable  names.  But  never  laugh  at  honesty,  and 
industry,  and  noble  aspirations,  whether  they  appear  in  ermine  or 
in  fustian, 
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CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  ROCHESTER. 

BY  ROBERT  LANGTON. 


[Read  February  i6,  1880.] 

TT  has  no  doubt  been  observed  by  all  careful  readers  of  the 
^ works  of  Charles  Dickens  how  very  frequently  in  his  earliest 
and  his  latest  books  he  introduces  the  city  of  Rochester  as  the 
scene  of  portions  of  his  stories.  I propose  to  bring  together 
such  references  to  this  locality  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
works  of  Dickens,  and  where  possible  to  let  the  great  master 
himself  do  the  descriptive  part  in  his  own  language.  In  adding 
some  explanatory  notes  of  my  own,  I may  say  that,  having 
passed  perhaps  the  most  impressionable  part  of  my  childhood  at 
a school  in  Rochester,  and  having  been  familiar  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood all  through  my  life,  I am  able  to  testify  to  the  wonderful 
accuracy  and  realism  of  the  many  sketches  of  life  and  scene  in  ^ 
that  part  of  Kent,  which  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Charles  Dickens. 
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In  the  south  transept  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  immediately  under 
the  monument  of  worshipful  master  Richard  Watts,  is  a memorial 
brass  let  into  the  wall.  It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 


I 

1 

i 

Charles  Dickens 

Born -AT  Portsmouth  seventh  of  February  1512  died  at  Gadshill  place 
BY  Rochester  ninth  of  June  1570  Buried  in  AA^estminster  Abbeyg^2.^"90 

TO  CONNECT  HIS  MEMORY  WITH  THE  SCENES  IN  WHICh'hIS  EARLIEST  AND  HIS  LATEST 
YEARS  WERE  PASSED  AND  WITH  THE  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL  AND 
ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  WHICH  EXTENDED  OVER  ALL  HIS  LIFE 

This  tablet  with  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  is  placed  by’his  executors 
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Writing  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson  in  1856,  Dickens  says:  “I 
have  always  observed  within  my  experience  that  the  men  who 
have  left  home  young  have,  many  long  years  afterwards,  had  the 
tenderest  love  for  it.  That’s  a pleasant  thing  to  think  of,  as  one 
of  the  wise  adjustments  of  this  life  of  ours.” 

Though  not  a man  of  Kent  by  birth,  Charles  Dickens  was  at 
the  tender  age  of  four  years  removed  with  his  father’s  family  to 
Chatham,  where  they  lived  near  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary. 
Forster  truly  says  that  “the  associations  that  were  around  him 
when  he  died  were  those  which,  at  the  outset  of  his  life,  had 
affected  him  most  strongly.”  He  was,  we  are  told,  a very  small 
boy  for  his  age,  and  very  delicate,  insomuch  that  he  could  not 
engage  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  boys,  but  sat  apart  and  watched 
them  at  their  play,  or  read  such  works  of  Defoe,  Smollett,  Fielding, 
and  Goldsmith  as  he  had  access  to.  All  this  and  a great  deal 
more  we  have  from  his  own  sketch  of  his  early  days  in  David 
Copperfield.  When  a very  little  fellow  he  had  made  several  at- 
tempts at  dramatic  writing,  or,  as  he  says  in  his  preface  to  a later 
edition  of  the  Sketches  by  Boz^  “ They  (the  sketches)  comprise 
my  first  attempts  at  authorship — with  the  exception  of  certain 
tragedies  achieved  at  the  mature  age  of  eight  or  ten,  and  repre- 
sented with  great  applause  to  overflowing  nurseries.”  He  had 
already  become  famous  in  his  own  childish  circle  as  a good  teller 
of  a story,  and  an  especially  good  singer  of  comic  songs.  Writing 
to  Wilkie  Collins  in  1856,  in  answer  to  some  enquiries  as  to  his 
early  years,  he  says:  “I  had  been  a writer  when  I was  a mere 
baby,  and  always  an  actor  from  the  same  age.” 

That  his  childhood  at  this  time  was  a happy,  innocent  enjoy- 
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ment  of  life,  is  certain.  We  can  gather  this  from  some  of  his 
autobiographical  characters,  for  we  may  now  be  quite  sure  that 
besides  David  Copperfield,  Pip  in  Great  Expectations^  little  Paul 
Dombey,  and  to  some  extent  little  Oliver  Twist,  there  are  other 
children,  boys  and  girls  too,  here  and  there  in  his  writings,  who 
more  or  less  reflect  his  own  quaintly  beautiful  child-life.  During 
the  last  two  years  of  his  residence  at  Chatham  he  was  sent  to 
school  to  a Mr.  William  Giles,  in  Clover  Lane,  or  Clover  Street 
asTt  is  now.  Here,  too,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  happy 
way  of  reciting  pieces,  and  once  obtained  a double  encore  for 
apiece  out  of  the  Humourisfs  Miscellany  called  “Dr.  Bolus.” 
This  Mr.  Giles  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  mathematician,  a 
schoolmaster  at  Gravesend,  who  constructed  the  famous  sun-dial 
at  Milton  Church.  Mr.  Giles  appears  to  have  had  a very  early 
and  pronounced  opinion  of  the  sterling  abilities  of  his  little 
scholar,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  when  about 
half  the  parts  of  Pickwick  had  been  published,  he,  Mr.  Giles,  sent 
Dickens  a silver  snuff  box  with  an  inscription : “To  the  inimi- 
table Boz and  accordingly  he  was  known  among  his  more 
intimate  friends  as  ‘‘the  inimitable”  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  was  in  the  year  1821,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  that  these 
happy  days  of  childhood  were  to  terminate.  “ I have  often  heard 
him  say,”  says  Forster,  “that  in  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rochester  he  was  leaving  everything  that  had  given  his  ailing 
little  life  its  picturesqueness  or  sunshine.  He  was  to  be  taken  to 
London  inside  the  stage  coach,  and  Kentish  woods  and  fields, 
Cobham  Park  and  Hall,  Rochester  Cathedral  and  Castle,  and  all 
the  wonderful  romance  together,  including  the  red-cheeked  baby 
he  had  been  wildly  in  love  with,  were  to  vanish  like  a dream.” 
Arrived  in  London  we  find  the  bright,  genial,  tender-hearted  boy 
falling  into  utter  poverty  and  neglect ; his  father  was  in  difficulties, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  removed  to  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  and 
the  boy  Dickens  was  sent  to  do  the  veriest  drudgery  at  a blacking 
manufactory  at  Hungerford  Stairs.  What  such  a boy  must  have 
suffered  in  his  neglect  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  He  was 
not  only  getting  no  book-learning  whatever,  but  he  was  fast  losing 
what  little  he  had  learned  at  Chatham.  He  was  not  even  pro- 
perly fed,  and  had  to  associate  with  very  different  people  to  those 
he  had  been  used  to  in  Kent. 
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wished  to  be  buried. 
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The  subject  of  his  neglect  at  this  time  was  so  painful  to  him 
that  for  twenty-five  years  afterwards  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
mention  it,  even  to  his  dearest  friends.  I find,  however,  that  he 
mentions  the’  blacking  manufactory  incidentally  in  two  of  his 
works.  In  the  Pickwick  Papers^  chap,  xxxiii.,  Mr.  Weller,  senior, 
says  : “ Poetry’s  unnatVal ; no  man  ever  talked  poetry  ’cept  a 
beadle  on  boxin’  day,  or  Warren’s  blackin’,  or  Rowland’s  oil,  or 
some  o’ them  low  fellows.”  In  Great  Expectations^  chap,  xxvii., 
in  answer  to  a question  as  to  whether  he  had  seen  London  yet, 
Joe  Gargery,  the  blacksmith,  replies : “ Why,  yes,  sir,  me  and 
Wopsle  went  off  straight  to  look  at  the  blackin’  ware’us — but  we 
didn’t  find  that  it  come  up  to  its  likeness  in  the  red  bills  at  the 
shop  doors  ; which  I meantersay,”  added  Joe,  in  an  explanatory 
manner,  “as  it  is  there  drawed  too  architectooralooral.”  For  a 
full  account  of  the  almost  incredible  hardships  and  neglect  that 
Dickens  experienced  at  this  time,  see  David  Copperfield.  The  only 
difference  in  the  actual  sordid  drudgery  he  was  put  to  is  that  in 
the  novel  he  makes  a wine  and  spirit  warehouse  pass  for  the 
blacking  manufactory.  I will  merely  quote  here  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  dismal  story.  “ I know  that  I lounged  about  the 
streets,  insufficiently  and  unsatisfactorily  fed — I know  that,  but 
for  the  mercy  of  God,  I might  easily  have  been,  for  any  care  that 
was  taken  of  me,  a little  robber  or  a little  vagabond.” 

After  another  brief  period  of  schooling,  Charles  Dickens  went, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  a solicitor’s  office,  as  junior  clerk  or  office- 
boy,  for  that  was  what  he  really  Was ; and  after  - being  there  some 
eighteen  months  he,  by  the  force  of  his  own  strong  will,  set  him- 
self to  master  the  difficulties  of  stenography,  and  to  qualify  himself 
to  take  a situation  as  a reporter.  Having  succeeded  in  this  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  and  having  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  some  years  as  a parliamentary  reporter,  Dickens 
suddenly  startled  the  reading  world  of  1834  and  1835  ^>y  his 
Sketches  by  Boz  which  first  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Magazine^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  Evening  Chronicle.  From  this  time  there 
was  for  him  really  no  looking  back,  either  in  popularity  or  fortune, 
and  his  first  book,  the  Pickwick  Papers^  went  up  in  circulation 
from  four  hundred  copies  of  part  i.  to  forty  thousand  of  part  xv., 
and  this,  says  Forster,  “without  newspaper-  notice  or  puffing, 
until  people  at  this  time  talked  of  nothing  else,  tradesmen  recom- 
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mended  their  goods  by  using  its  name,  and  its  sale,  outstripping 
at  a bound  all  the  most  famous  books  of  the  century,  had  reached 
to  an  almost  fabulous  number.”  Writing  at  this  time  on  the  won- 
derful popularity  of  Pickwick^  Thomas  Carlyle  says  : 

^ An  archdeacon  with  his  own  venerable  lips  repeated  to  me,  the  other  night, 
a strange  profane  story  of  a solemn  clergyman  who  had  been  administering 
ghostly  consolation  to  a sick  person;  having  finished,  satisfactorily  as  he 
thought,  and  got  out  of  the  room,  he  heard  the  sick  man  ejaculate  : “ Well, 
thank  God,  Pickwick  will  be  out  in  ten  days  any  way.” 

Having  thus  very  briefly  sketched  an  outline  of  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  Charles  Dickens,  I will  now  enter  upon  the  more 
immediate  subject  in  hand,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  take 
the  works  containing  references  to  Rochester  (which  of  course 
includes  Chatham)  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared ; and  here 
I may  say  that  the  very  beautiful  drawings  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
William  Hull,  show  Rochester  not  only  as  it  now  is,  but  as  it  was 
when  Dickens  was  a child.  Changes  have,  taken  place  in  the  old 
city  during  the  last  half  century,  and  notably  the  old  bridge  has 
been  replaced  by  a new  one ; but  the  views  of  Rochester  here 
shown  by  Mr.  Hull,  and  which  he  truly  says  he  took  up  at  my 
invitation  as  a labour  of  love,  are  such  as  would  gladden  the  dim 
eyes  of  even  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  that  curious  old  cathedral 
town.  It  is  very  probable  that  had  Charles  Dickens  lived  to. 
complete  Edwin  Broody  some  of  the  illustrations  would  have  in- 
cluded views  of  places  now  before  you.  From  the  volumes  of 
Dickens's  Letters  we  learn  that  at  the  end  of  the  very  week  in 
which  Dickens  died,  Mr.  Fildes  was  to  have  been  introduced  to 
Rochester  and  neighbourhood,  with  a view  to  future  illustrations. 
In  the  woodcut  opposite  page  88  of  the  unfinished  story,  we  have 
a view  taken  opposite  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral,  and  which 
shows  part  of ‘the  cathedral  graveyard,  part  of  St.  Nicholas’  Parish 
Church,  and  the  Gatehouse.  This  was  evidently  taken  after 
Dickens’s  death,  but  it  is  a wonderfully  fine  illustration,  and  serves 
to  show  what  we  have  lost. 

In  “The  Great  Winglebury  Duel,”  one  of  the  Sketches^  occurs 
the  first  recognizable  hint  of  Rochester,  though  it  is  of  course  not 
mentioned  by  name.  It  was  nevertheless  evidently  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  when  he  penned  the  description  of  the  High  Street 
and  the  hotel, 
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At  the  opening  of  Pickwick  we  find  the  friends  on  their  way  to 
the  Bull  Hotel,  Rochester,  and  a capital  description  is  given  of 
the  old  house,  the  ball  room  and  grand  staircase  of  which  remain 
to  this  day  just  as  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends 
more  than  fifty  years  since,  for  the  tale  is  laid  in  the  year  1827. 
Standing  on  Rochester  bridge  early  on  a fine  summer  morning, 
Mr.  Pickwick  beheld  the  landscape  here  described,  and  part 
of  which  I have  attempted  to  show  in  a sketch  at  the  head  of 
this  paper. 

On  the  left  of  the  spectator  lay  the  ruined  wall,  broken  in  many  places, 
and  in  some  overhanging  the  narrow  beach  below  in  rude  and  heavy  masses. 
. . . Behind  it  rose  the  ancient  castle,  its  towers  roofless,  and  its  mas- 

sive walls  crumbling  away,  but  telling  us  proudly  of  its  old  might  and 
strength  ...  on  either  side  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  covered  with  corn- 
fields and  pastures,  with  here  and  there  a windmill  or  a distant  church, 
stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  presenting  a rich  and  varied  land- 
scape, rendered  more  beautiful  by  the  changing  shadows  which  passed  swiftly 
across  it,  as  the  thin  and  half-formed  clouds  skimmed  away  in  the  light  of  the 
morning  sun. 

We  next  get  a glimpse  of  the  friends  just  issued  from  their  hotel, 
on  their  way  to  Dingley  Dell,  Mr.  Winkle’s  horse  ‘‘drifting  up 
the  High  Street  in  the  most  mysterious  manner — side  first,  with 
his  head  to  one  side  of  the  way,  and  his  tail  towards  the  other.” 
Then  there  is  an  account  of  a review  on  Chatham  Lines,  wonder- 
fully told,  but  too  long  to  give  here.  An  extract  from  Mr.  Pick- 
wick’s never-failing  notebook  runs  thus:  “The  principal  produc- 
tions of  these  towns  appear  to  be  soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,  chalk, 
shrimps,  officers,  and  dock-yard  men.  The  commodities  chiefly 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  streets  are  marine  stores,  hard  bake, 
apples,  flat  fish,  and  oysters.” 

Mr.  Jingle,  in  describing  the  various  grades  of  exclusiveness  in 
these  parts,  says,  for  the  enlightenment  of  Mr.  Tupman,  “The 
dock-yard  people  of  upper  rank  don’t  know  dock-yard  people  of 
lower  rank  ; . . . dock-yard  people  of  lower  rank  don’t  know 

small  gentry ; . . . small  gentry  don’t  know  tradespeople  ; 

. . . commissioner  don’t  know  anybody.” 

We  do  not  find  Rochester  mentioned  again  till  1849,  when  David 
Copperfield  passes  through  these  towns  on  his  way  to  Dover. 

I see  myself,  as  evening  closes  in,  coming  over  the  bridge  at  Rochester, 
fpotsore  and  tired,  and  eating  bread  that  I had  bought  for  supper.  One  or  two 
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little  houses  with  the  notice  “Lodgings  for  travellers”  hanging  out  had  tempted 
me ; but  I was  afraid  of  spending  the  few  pence  I had,  and  was  even  more  afraid 
of  the  vicious  looks  of  the  trampers  I had  met  or  overtaken.  I sought  no 
shelter,  therefore,  but  the  sky,  and  toiling  into  Chatham — which  in  that  night’s 
aspect  is  a mere  dream  of  chalk  and  drawbridges,  and  mastless  ships  in  a 
muddy  river,  roofed  like  Noah’s  arks — crept  at  last  upon  a sort  of  grass*grown 
battery  overhanging  a lane,  where  a sentry  was  walking  to  and  fro.  There 
I lay  down  near  a cannon,  and,  happy  in  the  society  of  the  sentry’s  footsteps, 
slept  soundly  till  morning. 

He  then  tells  how  he  had  to  sell  his  little  jacket  in  order  to  buy 
food,  and  “ Old  Charley,”  the  dealer  in  second-hand  clothes — a 
real  character  of  forty  years  ago — is  portrayed  for  all  time.  The 
description  is  too  long  for  my  purpose,  but  here  is  the  close  .of-it  i 

There  never  was  such  another  drunken  madman  in  that  line  of  business,’  I 
hope.  That  he  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  having  sold  himself  to  the  Devil,  I soon  understood  from  the  visits 
he  received  from  the  boys  who  continually  came  skirmishing  about  the  shop, 
shouting  that  legend  and  calling  to  him  to  bring  out  his  gold. 

There  is  another  reference  to  this  district  in  David  Copperjield^ 
where  Mrs.  Micawber  explains  her  presence  thus  : 

Mr.  Micawber  was  induced  to  think,  on  enquiry,  that  there  might  be  an 
opening  for  a man  of  his  talent  in  the  Medway  coal  trade.  Then,  as  Mr. 
Micawber  very  properly  said,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  come  and  see 
the  Medway — which  we  came  and  saw.  "We  came,  repeated  Mrs.  Micawber, 
and  saw  I think  the  greater  part  of  the  Medway,  and  my  opinion  of  the  coal 
trade  on  that  river  is  that  it  may  require  talent,  but  that  it  certainly  requires 
capital.  Talent,  Mr.  Micawber  has  ; Capital,  Mr.  Micawber  has  not. 

In  1854  we  have  as  a Christmas  tale  The  Seven  Poor  Travellers], 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  High  Street,  Rochester,  at  Watts’s 
Charity. 

I had  been  wandering  about  the  neighbouring  cathedral  and  had  seen  the 
tomb  of  Richard  Watts,  with  the  effigy  of  worthy  Master  Richard  starting  out 
of  it  like  a ship’s  figure-head,  and  the  way  being  very  short  and,  very  plain,  I 
had  come  prosperously  to  the  inscription  and  the  quaint  old  door.  I found  it 
to  be  a clean  white  house,  of  a staid  and  venerable  air,  with  choice  little  low 
lattice  windows,  and  a roof  of  three  gables.  The  siknt  High  Street  of 
Rochester  is  full  of  gables,  with  old  beams  and  timbers  carved  into  strange 
faces.  It  is  oddly  garnished  with  a queer  old  clock  that  projects  over  the 
pavement  out  of  a grave  red-brick  building,  as  if  time  carried  on  business 
there  and  hung  out  his  sign,  Sooth  to  say,  he  did  an  active  stroke  of  work 
in  Rochester,  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Saxons,  and  the  Normans  ; 
and  down  to  the  times  of  King  John,'  when  the  rugged  castle — I will  not 
undertake  to  say  how  many  hundreds  of  years  old  then — was  abandoned  to 
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the  centuries  of  weather  which  have  so  defaced  the  dark  apertures  in  its  walls 
that  the  ruin  looks  as  if  the  rooks  and  daws  had  pecked  its  eyes  out.  As  I 
passed  along  the  High  Street  I heard  the  waits  at  a distance,  and  struck  off 
to  find  them.  They  were  playing  near  one  of  the  old  gates  of  the  city,  at  the 
corner  of  a wonderfully  quaint  row  of  red-brick  tenements,  which  the  clarionet 
obligingly  informed  me  were  inhabited  by  the  minor  canons.  They  had  odd 
little  porches  over  the  doors,  like  sounding-boards  over  old  pulpits ; and  I 
thought  I should  like  to  see  one  of  the  minor  canons  come  out  upon  his  top 
step  and  favour  us  with  a little  Christmas  discourse  about  the  poor  scholars  of 
Rochester,  taking  for  his  text  the  words  of  his  Master  relative  to  the  devouring 
of  widow’s  houses. 

This  refers  to  a great  scandal,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a 
serious  misappropriation  of  the  Rochester  Cathedral  funds  by  the 
clergy,  and  for  the  exposure  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Whiston,  then 
master  of  the  Grammar  School,  had  just  before  this  date  (No- 
vember, 1854)  been  presented  with  a service  of  plate. 

In  the  Uncommercial  Traveller^  i860,  we  have  many  glimpses 
of  Rochester  and  its  vicinity.  The  first  is  in  a chapter  on  Tramps, 
which  abound  on  the  great  Dover  Road,  and  especially  so  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gad’s  Hill. 

I have  my  eye  on  a piece  of  Kentish  road,  bordered  on  either  side  by  a 
wood,  and  having  on  one  hand,  between  the  road-dust  and  the  trees,  a skirting 
patch  of  grass,  with  a distant  river  stealing  steadily  away  to  the  ocean,  like  a 
man’s  life.  To  gain  the  milestone  here,  which  the  moss,  primroses,  violets, 
blue  bells,  and  wild  roses  would  soon  render  illegible  but  for  peering  travellers 
pushing  them  aside  with  their  sticks,  you  must  come  up  a steep  hill,  come 
which  way  you  may.  So  all  the  tramps  with  carts  or  caravans — the  gipsy 
tramp,  the  show  tramp,  the  Cheap  Jack — find  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  the  place,  and  all  turn  the  horse  loose  when  they  come  to  it, 
and  boil  the  pot.  Bless  the  place,  I love  the  ashes  of  the  vagabond  fires  that 
have  scorched  its  grass  ! On  this  hallowed  ground  has  it  been  my  happy 
privilege  (let  me  whisper  it)  to  behold  the  white-haired  lady  with  the  pink  eyes 
eating  meat  pie  with  the  giant.  It  was  on  an  evening  in  August  that  I chanced 
upon  this  ravishing  spectacle,  and  I noticed  that,  whereas  the  giant  reclined 
half  concealed  beneath  the  overhanging  boughs  and  seemed  indifferent  to 
nature,  the  white  hair  of  the  gracious  lady  streamed  free  in  the  breath  of 
evening,  and  her  pink  eyes  found  pleasure  in  the  landscape.  I heard  only  a 
single  sentence  of  her  uttering,  yet  it  bespoke  a talent  for  modest  repartee* 
The  ill-mannered  giant — accursed  be  his  evil  race  ! — had  interrupted  the  lady 
in  some  remark,  and,  as  I passed  that  enchanted  corner  of  the  wood,  she 
gently  reproved  him  with  the  words,  “Now  Cobby” — Cobby  1 so  short  a 
name  ! — “ain’t  one  fool  enough  to  talk  at  a time ?” 

Tfiis  describes  the  neighbourhood  of  Gad’s  Hill  as  probably 
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only  Dickens  could  have  described  it.  Of  the  house,  Gad’s  Hill 
Place,  little  need  be  said  here,  as  it  is  so  fully  described  by  Forster. 
It  is  a comfortable,  old-fashioned  house,  built  about  a century 
since,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  is  on  the  very  spot  men- 
tioned in  Shakspere’s  Henry  IV  as  the  scene  of  the  robbery  of 
the  travellers. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  purchase  of  this  estate 
by  Dickens  are  so  remarkable  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  an 
extract  from  a letter  from  Dickens  to  his  friend  M.  de  Cerjat, 
written  in  1857,  fully  detailing  them  : 

I happened  to  be  walking  past  [the  house]  a year  and  a half  or  so  ago, 
with  my  sub-editor  of  Household  Words  (Mr.  W.  H.  Wills),  when  I said  to 
him,  “You  see  that  house?  It  has  always  a curious  interest  for  me,  because 
when  I was  a small  boy  down  in  these  parts  I thought  it  the  most  beautiful 
house  (I  suppose  because  of  its  famous  old  cedar  trees)  ever  seen.  And  my 
poor  father  used  to  bring  me  to  look  at  it,  and  used  to  say  that  if  ever  I grew 
up  to  be  a clever  man  perhaps  I might  own  that  house,  or  such  another  house. 
In  remembrance  of  which  I have  always  in  passing  looked  to  see  if  it  was  to 
be  sold  or  let,  and  it  has  never  been  to  me  like  any  other  house,  and  it  has 
never  changed  at  all.”  We  came  back  to  town,  and  my  friend  went  out  to 
dinner.  Next  morning  he  came  to  me  in  great  excitement  and  said,  “It  is 
written  that  you  are  to  have  that  house  at  Gad’s  Hill.  The  lady  I had  allotted 
to  me  to  take  down  to  dinner  yesterday  began  to  speak  of  that  neighbourhood. 
‘You  know  it?’  I said  ; ‘I  have  been  there  to-day.’  ‘O  yes,’  said  she,  ‘I 
know  it  very  well.  I was  a child  there  in  the  house  they  call  Gad’s  Hill 
Place.  My  father  was  the  rector,  and  lived  there  many  years.  He  has  just 
died,  has  left  it  to  me,  and  I want  to  sell  it.’  So,”  says  the  sub-editor, 
“you  must  buy  it.  Now  or  never  !”  I did,  and  hope  to  pass  next  summer 
there. 

Nearly  opposite  Gad's  Hill  Place  is  the  Falstaff  Inn,  datirig  pro- 
bably from  Queen  Anne’s  time.  In  my  boyish  recollection  of  it, 
and  since  then,  it  had  an  old-fashioned  swinging  sign,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  painted  Falstaff  fighting  with  the  men  in  buckram 
suits,  and  on  the  other,  Falstaff  being  pitched  into  the  Thames 
from  a buck-basket,  the  merry  wives  of  Windsor  looking  on 
approvingly.  In  its  long,  sanded  room  there  was  a copy  of  Shak- 
spere’s  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  inscription, 
“The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,^’  and  so  forth.  It 
is  also  worth  noting  that  at  the  time  I am  speaking  of  (forty  years 
ago),  ninety  odd  coaches  passed  this  old  hostelry  every  day  ! Now 
the  railways  have  altered  all  that,  and  in  some  places  grass  grows 
in  the  high  road. 
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“ Dullborough  Town”  is  the  title  of  another  chapter  of  the 
Unco7nmercial  Traveller^  and  is  another  name  for'  Rochester.  It 
runs  thus : 

As  I left  Dullborough  in  the  days  when  there  were  no  railroads  in  the  land, 
I left  it  in  a stage  coach.  Through  all  the  years  that  have  since  passed  have 
I ever  lost  the  smell  of  the  damp  straw  in  which  I was  packed— like  game — 
and  forwarded,  carriage  paid,  to  the  Cross  Keys,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside, 
London?  There  was  no  other  inside  passenger,  and  it  rained  hard  all  the 
way,  and  I thought  life  sloppier  than  I had  expected  to  find  it.  The  coach 
that  had  carried  me  away  was  melodiously  called  Timpson’s  Blue-eyed  Maid, 
and  belonged  to  Timpson,  at  the  coach  office  up  street ; the  locomotive  engine 
that  had  brought  me  back  was  called  severely  No.  97  and  belonged  to  S.E.R., 
and  was  spitting  ashes  and  hot  water  over  the  blighted  ground.  When  I had 
been  let  out  at  the  platform  door  the  first  discovery  I made  was  that  the 
station  had  swallowed  up  the  playing  field.  I looked  in  again  over  the  low 
wall  at  the  scene  of  departed  glories.  Here,  in  the  haymaking  time,  had  I 
been  delivered  from  the  dungeons  of  Seringapatam,  an  immense  pile  (of  hay- 
cock), by  my  countrymen,  the  victorious  British  (boy  next  door  and  his  two 
cousins),  and  had  been  recognized  with  ecstasy  by  my  affianced  one  (Miss 
Green),  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  England  (second  house  in  the  terrace) 
to  ransom  me  and  marry  me.  Here  had  I first  heard  of  the  existence  of  a 
terrible  banditti,  called  “The  Radicals,”  whose  principles  were  that  the 
Prince  Regent  wore  stays,  and  that  nobody  had  a right  to  any  salary,  and 
that  the  army  and  navy  ought  to  be  put  down — horrors  at  which  I trembled 
in  my  bed,  after  supplicating  that  the  Radicals  might  be  speedily  taken  and 
hanged.  The  theatre  was  in  existence,  I found,  and  I resolved  to  comfort  my 
mind  by  going  to  look  at  it.  Many  wondrous  secrets  of  nature  had  I come  to 
the  knowledge  of  in  that  sanctuary,  of  which  not  the  least  terrific  were  that 
the  witches  in  Macbeth  bore  an  awful  resemblance  to  the  thanes  and  other 
proper  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ; and  that  the  good  King  Duncan  couldn’t  rest 
in  his  grave,  but  was  constantly  coming  out  of  it  and  calling  himself  somebody 
else.  To  the  theatre,  therefore,  I repaired  for  consolation.  But  I found  very 
little,  for  it  was  in  a bad  and  declining  way.  No,  there  was  no  comfort  in 
the  theatre.  It  was  mysteriously  gone,  like  my  own  youth — unlike  my  own 
youth,  it  might  be  coming  back  some  day  ; but  there  was  little  promise  of  it. 
Of  course  the  town  had  shrunk  fearfully  since  I was  a child  there.  I found 
the  High  Street  little  better  than  a lane.  There  was  a public  clock  in  it 
which  I had  supposed  to  be  the  finest  clock  in  the  world  : whereas  it  now 
turned  out  to  be  as  inexpressive,  moon-faced,  and  weak  a clock  as  ever  I saw. 
I had  not  gone  fifty  paces  along  the  street  when  I was  suddenly  brought  up 
by  the  sight  of  a man  who  got  out  of  a little  phaeton  at  the  doctor’s  door,  and 
went  into  the  doctor’s  house.  Immediately  the  air  was  filled  with  the  scent 
of  trodden  grass,  and  the  perspective  of  years  opened,  and  at  the  end  of  it  was 
a little  likeness  of  this  man  keeping  a wicket,  and  I said  “God  bless  my  soul ! 
Joe  Specks  !”  Scorning  to  ask  the  boy  left  in  the  phaeton  whether  it  was 
really  Joe,  and  scorning  even  to  read  the  brass  plate  on  the  door — so  sure  was 
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I — I rang  the  bell  and  informed  the  servant  maid  that  a stranger  sought  audi- 
ence of  Mr.  Specks.  Into  a room  half  surgery,  half  study,  I was  shown  to 
await  his  coming.  When  my  old  schoolfellow  came  in  and  I informed  him 
with  a smile  that  I was  not  a patient,  he  seemed  rather  at  a loss  to  perceive 
any  reason  for  smiling  in  connection  with  that  fact,  and  enquired  to  what  was 
he  to  attribute  the  honour  ? I asked  him  with  another  smile  could  he  remem- 
ber me  at  all  ? He  had  not  (he  said)  that  pleasure.  I was  beginning  to  have 
but  a poor  opinion  of  Mr.  Specks,  when  he  said  reflectively,  “And  yet  there’s 
a something,  too.  ” Upon  that  I saw  a boyish  light  in  his  eyes  that  looked  well, 
and  I asked  him  if  he  could  inform  me,  as  a stranger  who  desired  to  know  and 
had  not  the  means  of  reference  at  hand,  what  the  name  of  the  young  lady  was 
who  married  Mr.  Random?  Upon  that  ho  said  “Narcissa,”  and,  after 
staring  for  a moment  called  me  by  my  name,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
melted  into  a roar  of  laughter.  “Why,  of  course,  you’ll  remember  Lucy 
Green,”  he  said,  after  we  had  talked  a little.  “ Of  course,”  said  I.  “Whom 
do  you  think  she  married?”  said  he.  “You,”  I hazarded.  “Me,”  said 
Specks,  “and  you  shall  see  her.”  So  I saw  her,  and  she  was  fat,  and  if  all 
the  hay  in  the  world  had  been  heaped  upon  her  it  could  scarcely  have  altered 
her  face  more  than  time  had  altered  it  from  my  remembrance  of  the  face  that 
had  once  looked  down  upon  me  into  the  fragrant  dungeons  of  Seringapatam. 
We  talked  immensely.  Specks,  and  Mrs.  Specks,  and  I,  and  we  spoke  of  our 
old  selves  as  though  our  old  selves  were  dead  and  gone,  and  indeed,  indeed 
they  were — dead  and  gone  as  the  playing  field  that  had  become  a wilderness 
of  rusty  iron,  and  the  property  of  S.E.R.  When  I went  to  catch  my  train  at 
night  I was  in  a more  charitable  mood  with  Dullborough  than  I had  been  all 
day  ; and  yet  in  my  heart  I had  loved  it  all  day  too.  Ah  ! who  was  I that  I 
should  quarrel  with  the  town’  for  being  changed  to  me,  when  I myself  had 
come  back  so  changed  to  it  ! All  my  early  readings  and  early  imaginations 
dated  from  this  place,  and  I took  them  away  so  full  of  innocent  construction 
and  guileless  belief,  and  I brought  them  back  so  worn  and  torn,  so  much  the 
wiser  and  so  much  the  worse.  ^ 

In  another  paper  of  the  Uncommercial  Traveller  there  is  a 
graphic  description  of  Chatham  Dockyard  and  the  machinery 
there,  also  of  the  appearance  of  the  Medway  and  the  marshes 
beyond.  In  Paper  26  there  is  a reminiscence  of  a funeral  Dickens 
attended  when  a child  at  Chatham,  and  the  impressions  it  made 
on  his  mind.  “Other  funerals,”  he  says,  “have  I seen  with 
grown-up  eyes  since  that  day,  of  which  the  burden  has  been  the 
same  childish-burden-making  game — real  affliction,  real  grief  and 
solemnity,  have  been  outraged,  and  the  funferal  has  been  per- 
formed.” These  impressions  enlarged  on  in  nearly  all  his  other 
works  have  gone  far  to  abolish  the  absurdities  and  extravagance 
of  modern  funeral  customs. 

In  1861  Great  Expectations  The  opening  scene  ^ is 
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Cooling  Churchyard,  near  Rochester,  beyond  which  lies  a large 
tract  of  marsh  country  extending  from  the  Medway  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames.  While  at  Rochester  in  August,  1879,  with  Mr. 
Hull,  we  drove  out  to  look  at  the  spot,  and  the  sketch  is  one  I 
made  of  the  church  and  churchyard.  This  tale  has  many  allu- 
sions to  Rochester,  but  mostly  under  the  name  of  “ our  market 
town.”  According  to  Forster,  “Restoration  House,”  as  it  is  called 
(and  a drawing  of  which,  by  Mr.  Hull,  is  before  you),  stands  for 
the  “Satis  House”  in  the  tale.  That  may  be  so,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  the  “Satis  House”  where  Richard  Watts  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth.  That  stood  on  Boley  Hill,  close  up  to  the  curtain 
wall  of  the  castle,  and  overlooking  the  river.  There  is  a fine 
description  of  the  desolate  tract  of  wild  marshes  beyond  the  vil- 
lage of  Cooling,  and  of  the  “fearful  wild  fowl”  in  the  shape  of 
escaped  convicts  sometimes  caught  there.  Pip,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  says : 

To  five  little  stone  lozenges,  each  about  a foot  and  a half  long,  which  were 
arranged  in  a neat  row,  and  were  sacred  to  the  memory  of  five  little  brothers 
of  mine — who  gave  up  trying  to  get  a living  exceedingly  early  in  that  universal 
struggle — l am  indebted  for  a belief  I religiously  entertained  that  they  had  all 
been  born  on  their  backs,  with  their  hands  in  their  trouser  pockets,  and  had 
never  taken  them  out  in  this  state  of  existence.  Ours  was  the  marsh  country, 
down  by  the  river,  within,  as  the  river  wound,  twenty  miles  of  the  sea.  My 
first  most  vivid  and  broad  impression  of  the  identity  of  things  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  gained  on  a memorable  raw  afternoon  towards  evening.  At  such  a 
time  I found  out,  for  certain,  that  this  bleak  place  overgrown  with  nettles  was 
the  churchyard  ; and  that  the  dark  flat  wilderness  beyond  the  churchyard  was 
the  marshes ; and  that  the  low  leaden  line  beyond  was  the  river ; and  that  the 
distant  savage  lair  from  which  the  wind  was  rushing  was  the  sea  j and  that  the 
small  bundle  of  shivers  growing  afraid  of  it  all,  and  beginning  to  cry,  was  Pip. 
“Hold  your  noise  !”  cried  a terrible  voice,  as  a man  started  up  from  among 
the  graves  at  the  side  of  the  church  porch.  “ Keep  still,  you  little  devil,  or 
I’ll  cut  your  throat  !” 

A fearful  man  all  in  coarse  grey,  With  a great  iron  on  his  leg.  A man  with 
no  hat,  and  with  broken  shoes,  and  with  an  old  rag  tied  round  his  head.  A 
man  who  had  been  soaked  in  water,  and  smothered  in  mud,  and  lamed  by 
Stones,  and  cut  by  flints,  and  stung  by  nettles,  and  torn  by  briers  J who  limped 
and  shivered,  and  glared  and  gtoWled  j and  Whose  teeth  chattered  in  his  head 
as  he  seized  me  by  the  chin. 

The  convict  makes  the  frightened  boy  promise  to  bring  him  in 
the  morning  a file  and  some  “ wittles,”  and  then  takes  himself  off, 
“ hugging  his  shuddering  body  in  both  his  arms,  and  picking  his 
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neighbourhood  or  London,  and,  like  Edwin  Drood^  is  so  full  of 
Rochester  and  London  that  either  book  might  equally  with  his 
terrible  story  of  the  French  Revolution  have  been  called  A Tale 
of  Two  Cities,  Many  characters  in  the  earlier  and  later  books  of 
Charles  Dickens  are,  it  is  well  known,  taken  from  actual  life,  and 
have  been  thought  by  some  still  living  in  these  towns  to  be  much 
too  easily  recognizable  to  be  pleasant.  Names  of  places,  too,  are 
occasionally  used  in  works  that  do  not  otherwise  touch  on 
Rochester  district  at  all ; for  instance,  in  Bleak  House^  a rookery 
in  London  is  called  “ Tom-all-alone’s,”  which  to  thousands  not 
in  the  secret  may  seem  an  unmeaning  name.  It  is  really  the  name 
of  an  outlying  district  of  Chatham,  at  the  back  of  the  Lines,  and  is 
now  being  nearly  all  absorbed  in  the  dockyard  extension.  There 
is  or  was  lately  here  a tavern  also  called  “ Tom-all-alone’s.”  Of 
the  names  of  characters  throughout  the  works  of  Dickens,  many 
are  drawn  from  these  towns.  Hubble,  Snodgrass,  Jasper,  and 
many  others  are  well-known  local  names  \ Caleb  Pordage  and 
Fanny  Dorritt  lie  side  by  side  in  the  cathedral  graveyard ; and 
there  is  a Weller,  a greengrocer,  in  High  Street,  Chatham. 

In  the  last  work  of  Dickens,  Rochester  figures  again  as  Cloister- 
ham,  and  there  are  several  fine  passages  in  the  fragment  relating 
to  his  favourite  spot.  In  a letter  to  Forster,  written  some  six  years 
before  his  death,  he  says : “ I have  grown  hard  to  satisfy,  and 
write  very  slowly.”  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  work 
shows  no  falling  off  either  in  invention  or  descriptive  power;  and 
although  his  statement  to  his  friend,  “ that  he  had  grown  hard  to 
satisfy,”  is  fully  borne  out  by  a careful  examination  of  the  manu- 
script, where  erasures  and  interlineations  are  numerous,  I think 
few  will  doubt  that  this,  his  last  work,  is  one  of  his  best,  if  not  the 
best  of  all.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  Charles  Dickens  seems  to  have  been  more  frequently  in  the 
immediate  precincts  of  the  cathedral  than  ever  before  ; this  may 
very  probably  have  been  in  order  to  make  a closer  study  of  its 
surroundings,  for  use  as  the  story  developed  itself.  The  apparitor 
of  the  cathedral  (the  Mr.  Tope  of  the  tale)  told  me  that  “he  often 
saw  Mr.  Dickens  about  the  cathedral  during  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life ; and  for  some  time  he  took  no  particular  notice  of  him, 
not  knowing  who  he  was.”  And  to  my  remark,  Ah,  but  he  was 
taking  notice  of  you  !’^  he  replied  “Very  true,  sir,  very  true,”  and 
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seemed  pleased  with  my  recognition  of  his  portrait.  The  curious 
character,  Durdles,  who  has  only  recently  disappeared  from  the 
neighbourhood,  was  from  the  life,  as  was  also,  I am  told,  to  some 
extent,  Mr.  Sapsea.  There  is  plenty  of  good  comedy  in  Edwin 
Drood^  but  it  is  rather  noticeable  for  a quieter  and  more  thought- 
fully subdued  tone  throughout.  The  first  extract  describes  East- 
gate  House,  or  the  Nun’s  House  of  the  tale,  the  High  Street,  and 
Mr.  Sapsea’s  premises.  Mf;  Hull’s  drawings  of  the  High  Street 
and  Eastgate  give  capital  views  of  this  part  of  Rochester. 

A drowsy  city,  Cloisterham,  whose  inhabitants  seem  to  suppose,  with 
an  inconsistency  more  strange  than  rare,  that  all  its  changes  lie  behind  it,  and 
that  there  are  no  more  to  come.  A queer  moral  to  derive  from  antiquity,  yet 
older  than  any  traceable  antiquity. 

So  silent  are  the  streets  of  Cloisterham  (though  prone  to  echo  on  the 
smallest  provocation),  that  of  a summer  day  the  sunblinds  of  its  shops  scarce 
dare  to  flap  in  the  south  wind  ; while  the  sun-browned  tramps  who  pass  along 
and  stare,  quicken  their  limp  a little,  that  they  may  the  sooner  get  beyond  the 
confines  of  its  oppressive  respectability. 

In  a word,  a city  of  another  and  a bygone  time  is  Cloisterham,  with  its 
hoarse  cathedral  bell,  its  hoarse  rooks  hovering  about  the  cathedral  tower,  its 
hoarser  and  less  distinct  rooks  in  the  stalls  far  beneath. 

In  the  midst  of  Cloisterham  stands  the  Nun’s  House  ; a venerable  brick 
edifice,  whose  present  appellation  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  legend  of  its 
conventual  uses.  On  the  trim  gate  enclosing  its  old  courtyard  is  a resplendent 
brass  plate  flashing  forth  the  legend  “Seminary  for  Young  Ladies.  Miss 
Twinkleton.”  The  house  front  is  so  old  and  worn,  and  the  brass  plate  is  so 
shining  and  staring,  that  the  general  result  has  reminded  imaginative  strangers 
of  a battered  old  beau  with  a large  modern  eyeglass  stuck  in  his  blind  eye. 

Mr.  Sapsea’s  premises  are  in  the  High  Street,  over  against  the  Nun’s  House. 
They  are  of  about  the  period  of  the  Nun’s  House,  irregularly  modernized  here 
and  there,  as  steadily  deteriorating  generations  found,  more  and  more,  that 
they  preferred  air  and  light  to  fever  and  the  plague.  Over  the  doorway  is  a 
wooden  effigy,  about  half  life  ^ze,  representing  Mr.  Sapsea’s  father,  in  a curly 
wig  and  toga,  in  the  act  of  selling.  The  chastity  of  the  idea,  and  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  little  finger,  hammer,  and  pulpit,  have  been  much  admired. 

The  figure  of  the  auctioneer  just  mentioned  (which  1 well 
remember)  disappeared  some  twenty-five  years  since,  but  the 
description  of  it,  and  it  is  said  of  the  auctioneer  also,  was  true  to 
life ; certain  it  is  that,  when  Charles  Dickens  died,  the  successors 
of  this  very  auctioneer,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Homan,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  executors  to  sell  the  furniture  and  effects  at  Gad’s 
Hill  Place.  Here  follows  a description  of  Minor  Canon  Row,  or, 
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as  it  is  called  in  the  tale,  “Minor  Canon  Corner,”  the  residence 
of  the  minor  canons.  Mr.  Hull’s  beautiful  drawing  was  sketched 
under  difficulties,  and  we  were  more  than  once  invited  into  the 
nearest  house  in  the  row,  the  corner  one,  out  of  the  pitiless  rain. 
What  we  were  shown  there  convinced  us  that  Dickens  had  been 
there  before  us,  as  his  account  of  the  interior  of  Canon  Crisparkle’s 
house  is  photographic  in  its  accuracy. 

Minor  Canon  Corner  was  a quiet  place  in  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral, 
which  the  cawing,  of  the  rooks,  the  echoing  footsteps  of  rare  passers,  the  sound 
of  the  cathedral  bell,  or  the  roll  of  the  cathedral  organ,  seemed  to  render  more 
quiet  than  absolute  silence.  Swaggering  fighting  men  had  had  their  centuries 
of  ramping  and  raving  about  Minor  Canon  Corner,  and  beaten  serfs  had  had 
their  centuries  of  drudging  and  dying  there,  and  powerful  monks  had  had 
their  centuries  of  being  sometimes  useful  and  sometimes  harmful  there ; and 
behold,  they  were  all  gone  out  of  Minor  Canon  Corner,  and  so  much  the  better. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  highest  uses  of  their  ever  having  been  there  was  that  there 
might  be  left  behind  that  blessed  air  of  tranquillity  which  pervaded  Minor  Canon 
Corner,  and  that  serenely  romantic  state  of  the  mind,  productive  for  the  most 
part  of  pity  and  forbearance,  which  is  engendered  by  a sorrowful  story  that  is 
all  told,  or  a pathetic  play  that  is  played  out. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Grewgious  saw  and  heard  as  he  stood  at 
the  great  west  door  of  the  cathedral  on  the  afternoon  of  a fine 
autumn  day : 

“Dear  me,”  said  Mr..  Grewgious,  peeping  in,  “it’s  like  looking  down  the 
throat  of  Old  Time.” 

Old  Time  heaved  a mouldy  sigh  from  tomb  and  arch  and  vault ; and  gloomy 
shadows  began  to  deepen  in  corners;  and  damps  began  to  rise  from  green 
patches  of  stone ; and  jewels,  cast  upon  the  pavement  of  the  nave  from  stained 
glass  by  the  declining  sun,  began  to  perish.  Within  the  grill-gate  of  the 
chancel,  up  the  steps  surmounted  loomingly  by  the  fast  darkening  organ,  white 
robes  could  be  dimly  seen,  and  one  feeble  voice,  rising  and  falling  in  a cracked 
monotonous  mutter,  could  at  intervals  be  faintly  heard.  In  the  free  outer  air, 
the  river,  the  green  pastures,  and  the  brown  arable  lands,  the  teeming  hills 
and  dales,  were  reddened  by  the  sunset ; while  the  distant  little  windows  in 
windmills  and  farm  homesteads  shone  patches  of  bright  beaten  gold.  In  the 
cathedral  all  became  grey,  murky,  and  sepulchral,  and  the  cracked  monotonous 
mutter  went  on  like  a dying  voice,  until  the  organ  and  the  choir  burst  forth, 
and  drowned  it  in  a sea  of  music.  Then  the  sea  fell,  and  the  dying  voice 
made  another  feeble  effort,  and  then  the  sea  rose  high,  and  beat  its  life  out, 
and  lashed  the  roof,  and  surged  among  the  arches,  and  pierced  the  heights  of 
the  great  tower ; and  then  the  sea  was  dry,  and  all  was  still. 

The  old  building  before  mentioned,  called  “ Restoration 
House,”  has  always  in  the  memory  of  man  been  said  to  be 
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[An  Address  given  in  the  Royal  Institution,  March  g,  1880,  before  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  and  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Art.] 

T WAS  asked  a little  while  ago  to  address  a few  words  to  this 
audience  upon  some  subject  which  should  include  the  two 
things  in  which  we  are  supposed,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to 
be  specially  interested;  and  I have  chosen  that  of  the  rela- 
tion which  appears  to  me  to  exist  between  Literature  and  Paint- 
ing. Such  a subject  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  hedged  about 
with  much  controversy.  Readers  of  Lessing’s  Laokoon  and  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds’s  Discourses  will  know  to  what  it  is  that  I am 
alluding.  On  this  point  there  have  always  been  two  distinct 
schools  of  criticism,  the  one  contending  for  sharp  definitions  and 
accurate  lines  of  distinction  between  the  various  arts,  and  the 
other  being  more  or  less  inclined  to  merge  differences  and  to  dis- 
cover analogies.  A writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  y discussing  “The  Progress  of  Taste,”  re-opens  the 
vexed  question.  He  thinks  there  is  at  the  present  time  a ten- 
dency to  disregard  the  fundamental  difference  which  exists  between 
one  form  of  art  and  another.  He  objects  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr 
praising  Keats  for  having  composed  like  a painter ; and  when 
he  is  considering  a passage  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  says — 

We  should  call  a man  a great  painter  only  as  he  excelled  in  precision  and 
force  in  the  language  of  lines,  and  a great  versifier  as  he  excelled  in  precision 
or  force  in  the  language  of  words.  A great  poet  would  thus  be  a term  strictly, 
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and  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  applicable  to  both,  if  warranted  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  images  or  thoughts  which  each  in  their  respective  languages 
conveyed — 

he  asks:  “Is  there  anything  like  that  analogy  between  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  and  painting  which  Mr.  Ruskin  suggests?”  And, 
further,  he  considers  this  tendency  to  be  only  one  of  many 
symptoms  of  revolt  against  the  law  of  nature  ; and  in  a passage 
which  is  amusing  in  its  plaintiveness,  he  regrets  that  traditions  are 
cast  off  and  beaten  paths  abandoned.  “ Poetry,”  he  says,  as 
though  his  moral  sense  had  been  offended  by  an  incestuous  union, 
“ seeks  support  from  philosophy  or  painting ; painting  shows  a 
tendency  to  abuse  the  natural  affinities  existing  between  itself  and 
music ; while  music,  discarding  melody,  strives  to  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  the  poetic  drama.” 

Now,  I am  not  going  to  set  myself  against  the  weight  of  tradi- 
tion. I am  willing  to  admit,  nay,  I am  even  anxious  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  several  arts  have  their  own  proper  limitations ; 
but  I am  more  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  analogies  which  seem 
to  exist  among  them,  than  to  emphasize  the  points  of  diffe- 
rence. In  pursuing  this  course  I shall  confine  myself  to  the  arts 
of  literature  and  painting.  I avoid  that  very  misleading  phrase, 
“ literature  and  art,”  because  such  an  expression  presupposes  that 
literature  is  not  an  art;  and  my  object  is  to  consider  that  litera- 
ture and  that  only  which,  whether  expressed  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
can  show  for  itself  a fair  claim,  by  its  motive  and  by  its  form,  to 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  arts. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  literature  equally  with  painting  may 
be  regarded  as  a fine  art,  I proceed  to  offer  some  observations 
upon  a few  of  those  points  which  show  how  nearly  the  two 
pursuits  are  related,  and  how  largely  the  same  principles  apply 
to  each.  First,  then,  I insist  that  they  have  the  same  primary 
motive ; and  that  this  motive  is  to  give  pleasure — pleasure  of  the 
highest  kind.  Other  considerations  may  have  their  due  weight  in 
the  mind  of  the  artist ; and  it  may  even  be  contended  that  the 
pleasure  of  which  I speak  is  in  itself  a moral  force  ; but  it  is  none 
the  less  essential  pleasure  which  must  first  be  sought.  The  artist 
who  writes  and  the  artist  who  paints  have  alike  to  aim  at  in- 
creasing the  total  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  of  heightening,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  the  mental  and  spiritual  pulse.  Th^  moment  this 
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high  office  is  forgotten — high,  though  despised  by  some — the 
moment  you  become  indifferent  as  to  whether  your  work  will 
please  or  not ; or,  worse  still,  the  moment  you  permit  yourself  to 
become  primarily  and  visibly  didactic,  at  that  moment  your  work 
as  a pure  artist  is  at  an  end.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  teaching. 
In  your  school,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  men  learn,  indeed, 
but  they  are  not  taught.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  morals, 
per  se;  and  yet  it  is  quite  true  that  you  may  make  for  those  who 
come  under  your  influence  a moral  atmosphere  pure  as  the 
heavens  above,  or  an  immoral  atmosphere  debasing  as  the  pit  of 
hell. 

If  this  consideration  were  kept  steadily  before  us,  both  picture 
and  poem  would  often  be  very  different  in  character  to  what  they 
now  are.  We  should  instinctively  shun  the  presentation  of  what 
is  mean,  deformed,  or  repulsive  j and,  quite  as  naturally,  we 
should  take  the  highest  pleasure  in  setting  forth  those  things  which 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report.  This  does,  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  to  appeal  to  the  tragic  sense.  Sorrow,  alike  in  its  simplest 
and  in  its  grandest  forms ; the  tenderest  and  most  melting  pity ; 
terror  even,  are  all  within  the  artistic  range  j but  loathing  and 
unmitigated  horror  are  radically  and  by  their  own  nature  inad- 
missible. The  work  of  a certain  contemporary  school  of  French 
painters  would  illustrate  this  point.  The  subjects  which  these 
men  choose  are  outside  the  pale  of  art ; and  neither  thoroughness 
of  scholastic  training,  nor  the  most  wonderful  technical  skill,  will 
avail  to  save  their  productions  from  ultimate  reprobation.  In 
literature  the  same  thing  holds,  and  modern  instances  are  by  no 
means  wanting.  We  all  know  the  poets  with  regard  to  whom 
fecundity  of  fancy,  and  a very  cataract  of  words,  and  melody 
which  is  only  too  abundant  and  too  obvious,  will  not  be  found 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  intrinsical  and  primary  defect  which 
attaches  to  some  of  their  poems  in  consequence  of  the  subjects 
themselves  being  outside  the  proper  domain  of  art. 

For  final  arbitrament  on  this  point  we  are  seldon  wrong  if  we 
go  to  Shakspere.  One  might  offer  without  rashness  to  construct 
out  of  his  works  alone,  and  guided  alone  by  his  practice  and 
example,  a complete  canon  upon  the  subject  of  the  limitations 
of  art,  which  should  be  as  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  the 
painter  as  it  would  be  to  that  of  the  poet.  Contrast  his  work 
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with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  how 
delicate  and  unerring  was  the  instrument  of  his  artistic  appre- 
hension. To  him,  indeed,  it  was  given  to  try  every  spirit 
whether  it  was  good  or  evil.  His  genius  was  in  his  hand  as  a 
divining  rod,  which  told  him  unfailingly  where  his  steps  might 
safely  tend,  and  where  they  must  be  promptly  withdrawn.  Con- 
sidering him  as  an  artist  only,  we  see  how  much  the  broad  sanity 
and  clear  healthiness  of  his  mind  had  to  do  with  keeping  him 
from  the  pitfalls  into  which  others  stumbled  and  fell.  We  know 
how  superb  a poet  was  Christopher  Marlowe ; and  for  his 
“ mighty  line  ” we  have  nothing  but  homage  ; but,  as  a pure 
artist,  how  far  he  comes  below  Shakspere.  The  latter  would 
scarcely  have  permitted  himself  to  write  such  a passage  as  this  : 

Now  Faustus  let  thine  eyes  with  horror  stare 
Into  that  vast  perpetual  torture-house  : 

There  are  the  furies  tossing  damned  souls 
On  burning  forks  ; there  bodies  boil  in  lead  ; 

There  are  live  quarters  broiling  on  the  coals 
That  ne’er  can  die. 

These  lines  are  to  be  condemned  because,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
ludicrous,  the  feeling  which  they  awaken  is  one  of  those  which  I 
have  held  to  be  inadmissible  in  art — the  feeling  of  unmitigated 
horror.  No  wise  artist  would  attempt  the  delineation  of  such  a 
scene.  And  yet  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  an  instance — a 
typical  instance — of  entirely  legitimate  art — art  as  perfect  in  con- 
ception as  in  expression,  we  have  only  to  turn  over  the  pages  of 
that  same  drama  from  which  I have  just  quoted — the  Faustus  of 
Marlowe — and  we  come  upon  this  divine  speech  : 

^ Was  this  the  face  that  launch’d  a thousand  ships, 

And  burnt  the  topmost  towers  of  Ilium  ? 

Sweet  Helen  make  me  immortal  with  a kiss — 

• • • • • 

O,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a thousand  stars  ; 

Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 

When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele  ; 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa’s  azur’d  arms. 

I suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  had  no  more 
consummate  artist  among  modern  poets  than  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  In  saying  this  we  are  thinking  of  the  quality  of  his 
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work  rather  than  of  its  quantity.  It  was  his  speciality,  perhaps, 
that  while  he  had  the  power,  with  the  best,  to  do  the  best  and 
highest  work,  he  had  also  that  which  some  of  them  lacked — the 
power  to  tell  why  he  had  done  it.  Study  of  him,  therefore,  is 
profitable  both  to  painter  and  to  poet.  Note  the  splendid  pictorial 
character  of  the  Ancient  Mariner ; and  observe  how  a single 
vivid  phrase  gives  life  and  vigour  to  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a dead  presentment : — 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 

Red  as  a rose  is  she ; 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

“ Nodding  their  heads  ” — those  are  the  words  which  give  the 
breath  of  life  to  the  picture.  As  an  instance  of  artistic  grasp  and 
perfect  presentation  of  appropriate  subject  take  the  following  : — 

Like  one  that  on  a lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on 
And  turns  no  more  his  head  ; 

Because  he  knows  a frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

It  was  not  for  this  purpose,  however,  that  I have  referred  to 
Coleridge.  I wished,  rather,  to  show  how  perfect  was  his  con- 
ception of  the  limitations  of  art  j and  how  he  shrank  from  the 
deliberate  delineation  of  that  which  was  simply  repulsive  or 
horrible.  If  you  wish  to  see  this,  get  the  first  draft  of  The  Ancient 
Mariner — that  which  made  its  appearance  along  with  the  famous 
Lyrical  Ballads  of  Wordsworth,  and  then  compare  it  with  a later 
and  revised  edition  of  the  same  poem.  Such  comparison  is  always 
of  service  to  the  student  of  art.  The  poet’s  changes  may  be 
vexatious,  and  are  frequently  wrong  ; but  none  the  less  we  shall 
find  them — right  or  wrong — full  of  suggestive  guidance.  You 
will  remember  that  wonderfully  imaginative  picture  in  the  Third 
Part  of  The  Ancient  Mariner^  where,  without  wind  or  tide,  there 
comes  forward  that  phantom  ship  on  which  Death  and  Life-in- 
Death — vaguely  awful  pair — are  casting  dice.  The  woman. 
Death’s  mate,  Life-in-Death,  is  described  : — 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 

Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold  ; 

Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy  ; 

The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she. 

Who  thicks  men’s  blood  with  cold. 
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That  is  fearful  enough ; it  goes  quite  far  enough;  but  it  is  legiti- 
mate, and  within  the  bounds  of  art.  In  the  earlier  edition,  how- 
ever— I use  that  of  1802 — Death  himself  is  also  described  in  two 
stanzas,  both  of  which  are  omitted  in  the  later  editions.  And 
why?  Because  his  fine  artistic  sense  forbade  the  poet  to  retain 
that  which  in  the  fervour  of  conception  he  had  allowed  to  pass. 
I quote  the  lines  in  order  to  show  what  it  was  that  he  considered 
inadmissible : 

His  bones  were  black  with  many  a crack, 

All  black  and  bare,  I ween ; 

Jet-black  and  bare,  save  where  with  rust 
Of  mouldy  damps  and  charnel  crust. 

They  were  patched  with  purple  and  green. 

• • • • • 

A gust  of  wind  sterte  up  behind 
And  whistled  thro’  his  bones  ; 

Thro’  the  hole  of  his  eyes  and  the  hole  of  his  mouth 
Half  whistles  and  half  groans. 

These  black  and  mouldy  bones,  and  these  holes  of  eye  and 
mouth  are  simply  horrible,  and  must  therefore  be  omitted.  It  is 
a pregnant  instance  of  the  clear  judgment  and  the  self-controlling 
reticence  of  true  art. 

To  communicate  pleasure,  therefore,  pleasure  of  the  highest 
sort,  is  the  object  of  all  art  whether  in  literature  or  painting. 
When  an  artist  finds  himself  considering,  as  primary,  some  other 
object  than  this  his  condition  is  usually  more  or  less  morbid,  and 
he  should  seek  for  a diagnosis  of  his  disease.  The  greatest 
offenders  in  this  direction  are  generally  the  imperfectly  developed 
artists,  or  the  men  whose  aspirations  are  out  of  proportion  with 
their  pGwers.  Work  of  this  kind  is  often  noble  in  its  motive, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  mistaken.  This  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency 
of  pleasure  as  the  object  of  art  needs  to  be  insisted  upon  with 
the  reader  and  the  con7ioisseur  no  less  than  with  the  artist.  The 
reader  is  apt  to  say,  “ What  does  it  all  come  to?”  He  begs  for 
a little  moral.  And  the  connoisseur^  unable  to  content  himself  with 
simple  beauty,  craves  for  what  he  calls,  perhaps,  High  art.” 
These  are  weak  brethren.  The  manna  of  beauty,  even  if  it  fall 
from  heaven,  is  not  sufficient  for  them  : they  lust  after  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt.  “ What  does  it  all  come  to  ?”  Well,  you  can 
only  answer — “ It  comes  to  what  you  see  ; if  that  is  not  enough, 
there  is  no  help  for  you.” 
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The  intimate  relation  of  literature  and  painting  is  still  further 
seen  if  we  enquire  how  far,  in  each  kind,  the  temperament  of  the 
artist  is  the  same.  To  me  they  seem  to  be  almost  identical.  All  art, 
says  Mr.  John  A.  Symonds,  consists  in  presentation.  The  generali- 
zation is  a large  one,  but  I believe  it  to  be  essentially  correct.  The 
work  of  the  painter,  then,  is  to  present.  Literature  in  its  highest 
form  does  the  same  thing.  Before  you  csiu present  you  must  receive ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  painter  and  the  poet  are,  before 
all  things,  receptive — omniverous  of  impressions,  tremblingly 
responsive,  tenaciously  retentive.  This  is  one  side  only ; but  it 
is  the  essential  side,  for  without  it  the  very  beginnings  of  art  are 
impossible ; and  yet  it  is  the  side  which  implies  weakness.  The 
other  aspect  of  the  artistic  temperament  is  one  of  power.  It  is 
that  which  broods,  quickens,  fertilizes,  and  ultimately,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  strength,  produces.  The  first  of  these  gives  us  the  artist 
in  pass.,;  only  when  the  second  is  added  do  we  get  the  artist  in 
esse.  It  is  the  necessary  combination  of  these  two  in  high  degree 
which  makes  the  rarity  of  the  great  artist.  It  is  the  necessary 
presence  in  one  frail  tabernacle  of  these  apparently  opposing 
spirits  which  gives  to  the  process  of  artistic  creation  its  wearing 
and  exhaustive  character.  The  poets  sown  by  Nature,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  familiar  passage  of  The  Excursion — 

Men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine. 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse — 

are  not  so  much  the  men  who,  as  Wordsworth  put  it,  are  silent 

Through  lack 

Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books  ; 

they  are  rather  those  who  possess  the  first  of  the  qualifications  of 
which  I have  been  speaking,  but  who  are  wanting  in  the  second. 
And  it  is  just  the  same  with  regard  to  painters. 

And  not  only  is  the  power  and  the  temperament  the  same,  the 
material  and  the  field  of  work  also  are  largely  identical,  although 
the  mode  of  treatment  may  widely  differ.  It  is,  of  course,  to  Nature 
that  both  the  painter  and  the  poet  must  go,  and  to  her  must  be 
made  the  last  appeal.  And  this  leads  me  to  insist  upon  the  im- 
portance which  must  be  given,  in  both  these  arts,  to  the  faculty 
of  observation.  It  is  a truism  to  say  that  few  people  ever  really 
think.  The  number  of  those  who  really  observe  is  quite  as  small. 
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The  greatest  writers  and  the  greatest  painters  are  those  who  have 
possessed  this  faculty  of  observation,  with  that  of  retention,  in  the 
highest  degree.  They  know  everything ; nothing  escapes  them  ; 
nothing  is  forgotten ; and  when  the  true  artist  seems  to  be  working 
most  broadly,  and  to  be  dealing  only  with  the  most  general  aspect 
of  things,  his  work  exercises  power  over  us  because,  behind  this 
apparent  insufficiency,  there  is  the  most  minute  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  details.  The  truth  of  Nature  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
good  work. 

I have  already  alluded  to  Coleridge  and  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  literature.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  philosophy 
in  general,  his  literary  philosophy  is  seldom  at  fault.  In  the 
Biographia  Literaria  there  is  a passage  in  which  he  lays  down 
the  two  cardinal  points  of  poetry.  These  are,  he  says  : — 

The  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  a reader  by  a faithful  adherence  to 
the  truth  of  nature  and  the  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the 
modifying  colours  of  imagination.  The  sudden  charm  which  accidents  of 
light  and  shade,  which  moonlight  or  sunset  diffused  over  a known  and  familiar  ' 
landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  practicability  of  combining  both.  These 
are  the  poetry  of  nature. 

I think  you  will  perceive  at  once  that  these  cardinal  points  are 
as  applicable  to  painting  as  they  are  to  literature.  It  is  of  the 
first,  however — adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature — that  we  are  at 
present  speaking.  And  what  do  we  mean  by  adherence  to  the 
truth  of  nature  ? This  is  at  once  a difficult  and  a crucial  point ; 
and  it  is  one  on  which  we  should  speak  plainly  or  not  at  all.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say,  “You  must  copy  nature,  unhesitatingly,  • 
carefuMy,  faithfully.”  We  know  how  misleading  such  advice  may 
become ; and  how  hard  and  poor  may  be  the  product  resulting 
from  such  a style  of  work.  The  most  devout  copying  is  not  in 
itself  art-work ; the  most  cunning  transcription  will  not  suffice. 
To  copy  and  to  transcribe  is  essential  j but  the  true  quality  of 
art  is  only  given  by  making  the  ideal  supreme.  The  truth  is  that 
Nature  in  relation  to  the  artist  holds  a position  singular  and  unique. 
She  is  at  once  the  mistress  and  the  servant ; the  source  of  the 
mind’s  inspiration,  and  the  humble  material  upon  which  the  mind 
imperiously  works.  If  I try  to  put  this  paradoxical  matter  into 
shape  for  my  own  guidance  I arrive  at  the  following  conclusion  : 
The  artist  does  not  copy  nature  except  for  instruction ; but  by 
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loving,  unwearied,  unceasing  observation,  he  gradually  sets  up  in 
the  mind  a certain  ideal — which  is  Nature’s  and  also  his  own — 
by  which  he  is  guided.  He  does  not  copy,  therefore,  but  he 
works  in  the  spirit  of  this  ideal,  and  by  reference  to  it  he  knows 
when  he  is  falling  into  error  no  less  than  when  he  is  eminently 
true.  In  time  the  highest  and  the  best  in  nature,  the  loftiest 
moods  and  the  most  perfect  harmonies  that  he  is  capable  of 
comprehending  or  assimilating,  come  to  be  something  by  which 
he  even  helps  or  corrects  the  lower  manifestations.  It  is  mere 
fanaticism  when  men  hold  that  for  art  purposes  every  indis- 
criminate aspect  of  nature  is  right  and  good. 

While  speaking  of  truth  to  nature,  I wish  to  add  two  things  : 
First,  how  careful  we  should  be  in  our  judgments  to  distinguish 
inadequacy  of  representation  or  of  treatment  from  absolute  error. 
I am  never  inclined  to  complain  because  a work  is  slight ; but 
only  because  it  is  false,  perverse,  or  idle — false,  when  from  igno- 
rance it  conforms  to  no  standard  either  material  or  ideal ; per- 
verse, when  it  persistently  sins  against  knowledge ; idle,  when  it 
is  habitually  below  the  level  of  the  artist’s  known  power.  And, 
second,  I wish  to  urge  a more  accurate  and  thorough  study  of 
nature  upon  those  who  venture  to  criticize  the  art  either  of  the 
poet  or  the  painter.  Nothing  is  more  disheartening  to  the  artist 
than  the  uncertainty,  the  wilfulness,  the  uninformed  audacity  of 
Criticism.  Here  is  universal  nature,  a region  where  all  things 
are  Protean  and  subtle ; where  the  impossible  is  that  which  is  for 
ever  happening ; where  no  two  shapes  are  alike ; where  effects 
are  legion,  and  developments  infinite.  Yet  it  is  here  that  your 
critic  will  dogmatize  and  condemn  upon  the  slightest  and  most 
casual  study.  I think  I am  justified  in  saying  that  both  the  critic 
and  the  painter  in  this  matter  should  learn  of  the  poet.  From 
two  men  especially  the  lesson  may  be  got — William  Cowper  and 
William  Wordsworth.  Opinion  will  always  be  divided  as  to  how 
much  of  what  is  valuable  these  have  taught,  or  may  hereafter  be 
able  to  teach  us ; but  this  one  thing  is  indisputable — they  have 
shown  us  better  than  any  others  in  what  spirit  Nature  should  be 
approached,  after  what  manner  she  should  be  studied,  and  with 
what  kind  of  unswerving  faithfulness  she  should  be  served.  And 
the  secret  of  their  power  as  teachers  in  this  regard  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  their  love  for  Nature — a rare  thing,  indeed — was 
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entirely  without  affectation,  and  their  devotion  to  her  wholly  with- 
out hypocrisy.  If  we  would  really  understand  that  which  is  the 
ground  of  art  we  must  have  the  same  affection  for  Nature  which 
Cowper  expressed  when  he  said — “ Oh ! I could  spend  whole 
days  and  nights  in  gazing  upon  a lovely  prospect ! My  eyes  drink 
the  rivers  as  they  flow.”  We  must  understand  with  Wordsworth 
what  is  meant  by  the 

Reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 
That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine  ; 

we  must  learn  with  him 

To  look  on  Nature  with  a humble  heart, 

Self-questioned  where  it  does  not  understand, 

And  with  a superstitious  eye  of  love  ; 

and  to  commune  with  the  glorious  universe  must  continue  through 
life,  with  us  as  it  did  with  him — 

The  first  and  virgin  passion  of  a soul. 

The  most  important  relation,  however,  between  literature  and 
painting  arises  under  the  head  of  the  imagination ; and  of  this  I 
propose  briefly  to  speak.  It  may  be  granted  that  in  all  art 
expression  is  the  first  essential;  and  no  part  of  the  artistic  gift  is 
more  largely  native  than  this.  When  the  poet  and  the  painter 
are  born  it  is  this  which  is  born  with  them — power  of  language, 
the  expression  of  literature ; power  of  outline  and  colour,  the  ex- 
pression of  painting.  But  if  expression  be  the  earliest  factor  in 
art  and  absolutely  essential,  imagination  is  incomparably  the 
greatest.  . Granted  expression^  with  an  artistically  receptive  tem- 
perament, and  a certain  kind  of  artistic  work  is  possible,  even 
without  imagination.  The  highest  and  best  work,  however,  is 
never  reached,  or  even  entered  upon  at  all,  unless  the  artist  has 
been  endowed  with  this — the  most  bountiful  gift  of  all  those 
which  the  Muses  have  it  in  them  to  bestow.  And,. it  must  be 
added,  with  imagination  the  smallest  and  most  circumscribed 
productions  become  valuable. 

It  will  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  ask  what  it  is  that  we  mean 
by  imagination  ? and  further,  perhaps,  how  it  differs  from  what 
we  call  fancy?  These  two  words  are  used  so  loosely,  and  in  so 
many  senses,  and  with  such  overlapping  confusion,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  our  ideas  with  regard  to  them  should  often  be  of  the 
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vaguest  character.  Many  a student  of  literature  and  of  painting, 
I should  suppose,  must  have  sought  in  vain  for  a distinct  and 
cohesive  definition.  At  the  root  of  much  error  on  this  subject 
there  lies  the  way  in  which  we  use  the  words  “real”  and  “unreal.” 
We  make  the  “ real,”  in  common  phrase,  to  be  the  antithesis  of 
the  “ideal.”  It  is  no  such  thing.  We  make  the  “unreal”  to  be 
synonymous  with  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  “imaginative.” 
It  is  no  such  thing.  To  say  that  a thing  is  “merely  imaginative” 
is  our  way  of  condemning  it.  The  true  antithesis  is  this — the 
ideal  and  the  material.  Unreality  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  either.  The  material  is  real : the  ideal  is  certainly  not  less  so. 

And  now,  let  us  ask : what  is  it  to  exercise  the  imagination  ? 
For  clearness’  sake  the  answer  had  better  be  given  by  successive 
statements.  It  is,  of  course,  first  and  primarily,  to  make  an  image  in 
the  mind.  But  it  is  more  than  this — it  is  to  embody  in  a harmonious 
whole  the  mind^s  fragmentary  conceptions.  Further,  it  is  to  create  out 
of  simple  elements  a new  existence^  which  ^ when  created^  shall  be 
essentially  real  and  true.  And,  yet  further  still — it  is  to  do  all 
this  with  emotion.,  and  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  giving  pleasure — 
(esthetic  pleasure  arising  from  a sense  of  beauty.  The  imagination, 
therefore,  takes  what  has  been  accumulated ; and  then  selects, 
rejects,  controls,  arranges,  harmonizes ; and,  finally,  creates. 
Although  the  power  of  the  imagination  is  seen  as  much  in  what 
it  refuses  as  in  what  it  accepts,  its  domain  is  one  of  synthesis 
rather  than  analysis.  Its  action,  it  may  be  added,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  sympathy.  The  imaginative  artist  has  the 
power  of  going  out  of  himself,  both  emotionally  and  intellectually; 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  works  of  the  highest  art  are 
seldom  produced  except  under  conditions  which  afford  sympathy 
towards  the  artist : that  which  he  gives  he  asks  for  in  return. 

One  of  the  finest  symbols  of  the  imaginative  process,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  given  us  in  the  Mosaic  story  of  the  Creation  : — 
“And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness. . . . And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 

the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a living  soul.”  Here  is  the  express  work  of  the 
imagination.  The  Supreme  is  set  before  us 'as  a maker — the 
ancient  name  given  to  the  poet.  Something  is  made,  and  it  is 
made  in  an  image.  The  image  is  that  of  the  Maker  himself — 
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exactly  the  process  of  art.  The  thing  made  is  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  This  represents  to  us  the  humble  material — 
nature,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  the  artist’s  work.  Finally, 
the  Maker’s  own  breath  of  life  is  needed  before  we  can  have 
a living  soul — precisely  what  occurs  in  art : it  is  the  artist’s 
own  life,  and  that  only  which  can  ever  make  his  work  to  live. 
The  magnificent  eulogy  which  Shakspere  pronounced  upon  that 
first  creation  is  pretty  much  what  we  have  to  say  over  the  greatest 
works  of  art : “What  a piece  of  work  is  a man  ! how  noble  in 
reason  ! how  infinite  in  faculty  ! in  form  and  moving  how  express 
and  admirable  ! in  action  how  like  an  angel ! in  apprehension 
how  like  a god.” 

Such,  I believe,  is  the  Imagination  when  rightly  defined ; and 
its  office  in  painting  is  entirely  the  same  as  in  literature.  When 
the  poem  or  the  painting  fails,  it  is  usually  because  the  artist  has 
lacked  this  faculty,  and  consequently  has  been  unable  to  see  at 
one  time  both  the  individual  and  the  general — unable  to  keep 
his  mind  grasping  the  whole  while  he  laboured  upon  a part.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  our  judgment  the  imagination  is 
not  merely,  as  is  often  supposed,  an  idle  or  vagrant  function  of 
the  mind,  fluttering  aimlessly  from  thought  to  thought,  or  dealing 
only  with  fantastic  unrealities  ; but  rather  that  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a function  which,  equally  with  that  of  the  man  of  science, 
loves  before  all  things — fitness,  order,  harmony. 

And  now  let  me  ask : what  do  we  mean  by  the  fancy,  and  how 
does  it  differ  in  art  from  the  imagination  ? Often  enough  it 
is  used  for  the  imagination  simply,  or  for  a lower  kind  of  imagi- 
nation. Some  wTiters  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  imaginative 
faculty  dealing  with  what  they  call  fantastic  or  unreal  things.  I 
should,  however,  define  it  as  that  which  sets  forth  separate  or 
fragmentary  images  in  opposition  to  images  combined  and  har- 
monious. It  is  quick,  nimble,  casual ; while  the  imagination  is 
deliberative  and  reflective  in  its  operations.  It  is  also  the  faculty 
which  seizes  upon  the  similitudes  and  likenesses  of  things,  and 
on  this  side  it  approaches  to  wit.  Finally,  while  the  imagination  is 
essentially  constructive,  the  fancy  is  decorative;  the  first  deals 
with  essentials,  the. second  with  embellishments. 

In  that  delightful  little  book  of  meditative  devotion,  for  the  issue 
of  which  we  have  to  thank  our  friend  Mr.  John  E.  Bailey,  there 
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is  a quaint  passage  about  meditation  and  contemplation  of  which 
we  are  reminded  by  this  comparison  of  the  imagination  and  the 
fancy : 

For  Meditation  considers  her  objects  piece  by  piece ; but  Contemplation 
sums  them  all  together  and  sees,  as  in  a gross,  all  the  several  beauties  of 
Meditation’s  objects.  Meditation  is  with  a man  as  he  that  smells  the  violet, 
the  rose,  the  jessamine,  and  the  orange  flowers  dividually.  (My  meditations 
of  the  Lord  are  sweet  of  themselves,  saith  David .)  But  Contemplation  is  a 
water  compounded  of  them  all. 

Evidently,  the  devout  earl  who  wrote  these  words  had  come 
to  regard  the  faculty  of  contemplation  as  holding,  in  reference  to 
the  spiritual  life,  an  office  which  somewhat  resembles  that  which, 
in  the  intellectual  world,  we  have  attributed  to  the  imagination. 

The  way  in  which  the  imagination  and  the  fancy  work  in 
painting  as  in  literature,  would  be  well  seen  by  a study  of  such  a 
masterpiece  as  that  inimitable  lyric  of  Shelley’s,  the  Ode  To  a 
Skylark.  We  should  probably  first  discover  that  the  genesis  of 
such  a piece  of  art  would  lie  in  some  instantaneous  impulse  from 
within  j or  in  some  flashing  hint  from  without.  I believe  that  all 
the  highest  work  of  painter  or  of  poet  does  so  begin.  It  is  not 
built  as  a tower ; or  woven  as  a web : it  starts  from  a central 
germ,  and  round  that  it  grows  and  gathers  by  the  force  of  its  first 
intention.  We  should  see,  in  the  study  of  this  poem,  that  it  was 
the  imagination  which  formed  the  image  of  a bird,  which  yet  is 
not  a bird,  but  an  unbodied  spirit  of  joy;  which  developed  this 
conception,  and  determined  how  far  it  should  be  carried ; which 
decided  what  was  and  what  was  not  in  harmony  with  it ; and 
which  regulated  the  force  of  the  initial  emotion.  But  it  is  the 
fancy,  working  in  subservience  to  the  imagination,  which  gives  us 
the  successive  and  fragmentary  similitudes  which  we  have,  for 
instance,  in  the  following  stanzas  : — 

Like  a high-born  maiden 
In  a palace  tower. 

Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower  : 

Like  a glow  worm  golden 
In  a dell  of  dew. 

Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view  : 
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Like  the  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves, 

By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- winged  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass. 

Rain-awakened  flowers 
All  that  ever  was 

Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  fancy.  But  it  was  the  higher  faculty 
which  conceived  and  harmonized  the  idea  of  setting  up,  as 
against  the  joyous  and  unreflecting  bird,  the  image  of  a man 
tragically  bearing  his  load  of  sorrow  and  of  knowledge  : — 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not  : 

Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound. 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found. 

Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know. 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 

The  world  would  listen  then,  as  I am  listening  now, 

I harve  quoted  only  those  stanzas  of  this  poem  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  would  help  us  to  understand  the  distinct  and  yet 
the  nearly  allied  work  of  the  imagination  and  the  fancy.  The 
whole  poem,  however,  would  be  found  fruitful  in  teaching  both 
to  the  painter  and  the  poet,  and  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied 
by  either. 

The  limits  of  this  address  forbid  that  I should  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further.  Otherwise  there  are  many  other  relations  existing 
between  the  arts  of  literature  and  painting  to  which  our  conside- 
ration might  be  given.  It  would  be  profitable,  for  instance,  to 
enquire  how  far  that  quality  which  we  call  style  is,  in  the  two  cases, 
identical  in  its  nature;  and  how  far  also  it  is  the  one  thing 
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which,  although  apparently  not  of  the  essence  of  the  work,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  survival  and  to  the  exercise  of  permanent 
power  over  mankind.  In  another  branch  of  the  subject  it  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  painters  who  have  given 
their  best  work  to  the  illustration  and  embodiment  of  the  poets" 
imaginings;  and  to  have  seen  how  many  of  the  very  finest  passages 
in  our  literature  have  been  given  to  the  description  and  elucida- 
tion of  the  painters’  art.  We  might  have  gone  over  the  roll  of 
painters  who  have  sung  and  of  poets  who  have  painted,  but  all 
this  must  be  omitted.  One  relation,  however,  I cannot  pass 
over — that  which  is  before  our  eyes  to-night.  How  pleasant  it  is 
to  see  the  brethren  of  the  palette  and  the  pen  in  harmonious  con- 
junction I need  not  say.  May  such  relations  long  continue 
among  us,  and  be  for  ever  blossoming  into  new  forms  of  helpful- 
ness and  goodwill. 


FANCIES  AND  FASHIONS  IN  ART. 

BY  CHARLES  ROWLEY,  JUN. 

[Read  February  23,  1880.] 

T SHOULD  wish  to  premise  before  starting  my  subject,  or 
congeries  of  subjects,  that  I have  no  particular  mission  to 
enunciate,  no  windmills  to  overthrow,  and  above  all  no  individual 
feeling  to  hurt  in  considering  a few  of  the  various  fads,  fashions, 
and  fancies  that  influence  and  cling  round  art  matters,  as  they  do 
about  most  things.  I am  not  sure  but  that  the  leading  idea  I 
have  on  this  subject  is  a defence  of  originality,  of  individualism, 
as  against  the  fatal  tendency  there  is  continually  towards  passing 
everybody  and  everything  through  a mould  more  or  less  genteel 
and  orthodox,  which  always  tends  to  the  commonplace  or  to 
death.  Should  we  not  continually  remember  that  a man’s  work  is 
really  a piece  of  himself,  if  he  be  anybody  worth  considering  ? It 
is  true  that  a worker  cannot  resist  altogether  the  result  of  past 
eflbrt  and  of  all  accomplished  work  that  he  has  seen;  the  ages  are 
behind  him  for  good  and  evil.  In  the  case  of  any  artist  worth 
his  salt,  a man  who  lives  in  the  world  to  any  purpose,  it  is  true 
that  he  is  influenced  by  the  thought  and  the  demands  of  his 
period.  I am  not  going  to  discuss  whether  great  men  make  the 
time  or  the  time  the  great  men.  Such  discussions  are  futile  for 
the  most  part;  but  we  must  say,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the 
weaker  workmen  are  always  those  who  follow  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  and  run  the  fads  to  death.  Artists  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  oftenest  asked  to  change  those  parts  of  their  work 
which  they  are  sure  are  best;  and  we  all  know  instances  of 
•capable  men,  nay,  men  of  genius,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
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painting  down  to  a low  standard,  when  they  obviously  had  the 
power  to  lead  or  to  attempt  higher  things.  There  is  always  a 
good  reason  for  this,  and  if  it  were  not  invidious  and  time  were 
at  our  disposal,  individuals  could  be  noted  and  their  decadence 
indicated. 

The  main  cause  of  this  evil,  in  modern  times  at  least,  is  the 
necessity  in  a country  like  England  and  a city  like  London  for 
making  a large  income ; and  who  will  blame  a man  for  being  so 
weak  as  to  make  great  sums  by  painting  down  to  the  fashion  or  the 
demand  of  patrons  ? The  patrons,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  want, 
nor  could  they  as  a rule  understand,  the  finest  things ; therefore, 
flesh  and  blood  and  human  nature  being  what  they  are,  the  rich 
man  gets  what  he  likes,  the  great  man  earns  what  he  can,  and 
does  not  produce  what  he  could.  This  is  the  most  important 
truth  fixed  on  my  own  mind  after  ten  years’  careful  study  of  the 
annual  concurrent  exhibitions.  I have  no  remedy  to  suggest,  not 
seeing  what  remedy  is  possible  that  would  direct  to  higher  things 
the  finest  living  cluster  of  art  workers  in  the  world,  such  as  we 
have  in  England.  One  result,  however,  is  that  whenever  there  is  a 
serious  or  earnest  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  individual  artists,  it  strikes  the 
main  part  of  the  community  as  an  odd  and  often  a queer  develop- 
ment. This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  the  great 
movement  called  Pre-Raphaelitism.  Even  a work  so  thoroughly 
masterly  as  Hunt’s  “ Claudio  and  Isabella,”  to  come  to  a definite 
instance,  was  met  with  such  a storm  of  sibilant  clamour  that  one  was 
fain  to  believe  it  a mistake  to  fall  in  love  with  so  wonderful  a pro- 
duction. It  is  true,  however,  that  the  oftener  great  work  like  this 
is  seen  and  known,  the  more  we  are  conscious  that  its  lasting 
power  is  far  beyond  even  such  capital  Shaksperian  pictures  as 
those  painted  by  the  elder  Leslie.  In  truth  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  hit  on  a better  comparison,  for  Leslie  had  only  a small  ten- 
dency towards  the  painting  fashion  of  his  day — a fashion  fully 
shown  in  the  works  of  Mulready,  Cope,  Egg,  Frost,  and  others  of 
that  school — a tendency  to  rose-pinkness  of  colour,  and  a pretty 
but  forcible  delineation  of  the  story.  Holman  Hunt,  on  the  other 
hand,  paints  everything  with  a realism  as  perfect  as  anything  ever 
done.  He  conceives  the  scene  as  it  might  have  existed,  and  not 
as  it  may  be  most  prettily  arranged ; he  tackles  the  conditions  of 
light  and  shade,  and,  above  all,  brings  to  bear  on  his  work  a strong 
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dramatic,  not  theatric,  faculty.  At  first,  everybody  said  such  fads 
and  fancies  were  absurd  in  art,  and  confounding  evidence  from 
Raphael  to  Sir  Joshua  was  brought  out  to  prove  the  assertion; 
but  we  now  see  that  this  and  similar  great  works  yearly  advance 
in  the  estimation  of  all  thoughtful  people,  while  the  fashionable 
pictures  of  the  same  period  recede  and  become  of  little  or  no  inte- 
rest to  anyone  whose  opinion  is  worth  having.  The  fact  is  that 
Hunt  and  his  compeers  should  have  been  snuffed  out,  just  as 
Turner,  at  a previous  time,  should  have  been  burked  by  the  com 
temporary  criticisms  of  irresponsible  journalists,  or  the  frivolous 
fashions  of  their  contemporaries.  It  was  impossible  for  men  of 
Hunt’s  type  to  paint  down  to  the  fancies  of  the  day,  for  they  are 
born  colourists,  splendid  draughtsmen,  rightly  avoiding  mere 
elegance,  men  of  an  all-round  culture  rarely  met  with ; and,  more 
than  all,  they  are  men  of  splendid  original  genius,  allied  to  a deter- 
mination not  to  be  swamped  in  the  morass  of  fashion,  or  elbowed 
away  by  crowds  of  thoughtless  people. 

Another  great  characteristic  of  this  mode  of  work  is  that  the 
artists  feel  that  there  is  the  truest  poetry  to  be  found  underlying 
every  phase  of  worthy  human  life,  and  every  aspect  of  nature, 
and  that  it  is  a mere  fashion  to  divorce  God’s  realism  from  what 
coteries  are  pleased  to  call  art.  The  difficulties  such  men  have 
to  contend  against  are  enormous.  Take  the  question  of  colour 
in  pictures  alone,  and  how  little  it  is  understood  by  the  inexpe- 
rienced. How  few  great  colourists  are  known  in  art — Tintoretto, 
Titian,  Rubens,  Hogarth,  Turner,  and  a very  few  living  men. 
How  many  more  are  there  in  the  highest  rank  of  all  ? There  are 
scores  of  delightful  painters  just  below  these  in  colour,  and, 
perhaps,  above  them  in  other  qualities.  Then  take  design,  how 
few  masters  of  first  rank  are  there ; Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Da  Vinci,  Durer,  Maclise,  are  examples.  When  we  come  to  the 
expressionists,  those  who  undertake  to  express  special  emotions 
or  passions,  the  list  is  enormous;  but  they  often  fail  in  the 
highest  manifestation  of  the  qualities  named,  and  we  never  blame 
them,  for  even  men  of  genius  can  only  do  what  it  is  in  them  to 
do.  Add  to  these  great  qualities  what  is  known  as  style,  which  I 
take  to  mean  the  power  to  throw  adequate  dignity  around  any 
subject  treated,  be  it  great  or  small.  Now,  the  noble  band  of 
extraordinary  men,  whose  work  revolutionized  English  art  for  this 
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generation,  went  on  the  only  true  principle  for  great  men  to 
adopt,  viz.,  that  art  should  mean  not  painting  only,  but  profound 
knowledge  of  humanity,  thorough  all-round  cultivation ; in  fact, 
that  the  only  art  worth  having  is  that  which  deals  with  nature  at 
its  highest,  and  man  in  his  noblest,  developments.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  men  who  work  on  these  lines  can  ever  appeal  to  the 
fancies  and  fashions  of  the  majority ; but  it  is  none  the  less  cer- 
tain that  the  more  their  work  is  seen,  known,  and  understood,  the 
more  permanent  will  it  be.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  work 
that  ever  lasts  in  any  art,  be  it  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  or 
painting. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  popular  fad  has  been 
appealed  to  successfully  in  all  times.  Michael  Angelo  was  not 
the  popular  man  in  Florence,  save  to  the  few  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  rare  genius.  The  popular  man  was  Baccio 
Bandinelli,  a third  or  even  fifth  rate  sculptor,  whose  enormously 
ugly  figure  still  stands  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  When 
Angelo’s  “David”  was  placed  on  its  site  on  the  other  side  of  the 
doorway,  the  popular  demand  arose  for  a work  as  big  by  the 
almighty  Bandinelli,  hence  its  erection  to  flaunt  impudently  in 
the  face  of  Florence  from  that  day  to  this.  Each  year  the 
popular  man’s  work  becomes  more  worthless,  while  that  of  his 
troubled  and  comparatively  unsuccessful  rival  increases  in  value. 
Even  now  the  finest  and  best  things  in  Florence  or  Venice  are 
not  those  that  their  visitors  or  inhabitants  care  for  most.  I well 
remember  going  to  the  former  place  with  one  of  the  acutest 
students  and  admirers  of  great  things  that  I have  the  pleasure  of  ^ 
knowing.  We  never  found  our  haunts  crowded,  and  in  many 
cases  they  were  rarely  visited.  The  great  fad  of  the  traveller, 
who  is  rich  enough,  is  to  bring  home  copies  of  some  of  the  most 
admired  works,  hence  you  see  the  feeblest  of  painters  reproducing 
bad  copies  of  the  worst  pictures  in  the  great  galleries. 

How  mere  fashions  arise  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  say,  just 
as  it  is  impossible  always  to  indicate  who  leads  in  dress.  In  art 
fashions  there  is  always,  however,  some  justification.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  collectors’  fashions  was  that  for  the 
low  subject  pictures  of  the  Dutch  School.  These  works  are  all 
carefully  done,  but  by  dull  men  without  poetry  or  real  intelligence. 
An  absence  in  their  comfortable  and  jolly  lives  of  everything  that 
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is  now  understood  by  art  really  accounts  for  their  work  assuming 
the  form  it  did.  Dr.  Waagen,  when  in  England,  visited  most  of 
our  great  houses.  He  says  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  collection,  chiefly 
of  these  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  vulgarities,  “ Of  his  refinement 
and  cultivation,  I found  a striking  proof  in  his  collection  of 
pictures  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  a string  of  faultless 
pearls.”  Sir  Robert  had  merely  bought  what  was  the  fashion  to 
buy,  and  no  mortal  living  would  apply  Dr.  Waagen’ s phrase 
to  this  collection,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  There 
are  just  a few  really  fine  and  desirable  things  in  the  collection ; 
the  rest  are  well  executed  mediocrities,  only  valuable  as  showing 
a phase  of  art  history,  and  what  has  moved  men  of  talent.  A late 
bequest  to  the  nation  is  still  worse,  and  had  to  be  weeded  unmer- 
cifully. It  consists  chiefly  of  pictures  of  Dutch  fancy : hump- 
backed fiddlers ; Dutch  smoking-rooms,  and  coarse,  rustic  house- 
holds ; boors  dancing,  boors  drinking,  boors  fighting ; dull, 
precise  Hobbemas,  and  dreary  Ruysdaels.  Most  curiously 
among  them  gleams  one  jewel  of  lovely  colour,  a small  work  of 
Veronese  at  his  best,  full  of  beauty.  It  seems  in  its  present 
position  as  a rose  in  a dungheap.  These  Dutch  pictures  have 
had  their  day ; but  it  is  much  if  they  are  ever  again  considered 
as  pearls  in  art,  any  more  than  their  modern  water-colour  land- 
scape counterparts,  at  present  on  view  at  the  Grosvenor,  will  ever 
be  treasured  as  gems.  This  suggests  that  another  prevalent 
fashion  must  be  further  noted — the  fashion  of  to-day  in  certain 
quarters  for  foreign  pictures.  What  do  we  see — an  importation 
of  great  works  such  as  our  own  men  are  unable  to  do  ? No; 
but  the  reverse,  a profusion  of  work  that  our  own  best  men  would 
not  do.  Need  I refer  to  the  hollow  and  vulgar  theatrical  sensa- 
tionalism of  Dore’s  so-called  sacred  pictures,  which  are  surely  in- 
vented by  the  enemy  to  make  religion  despicable ; the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  indifferent  etchings  that  flood  the  market ; the 
excellently-copied  photographs  of  the  hard,  dry,  Munich  and 
Belgic  schools.  There  is  one  copy  that  glowers  at  you  from 
every  photograph  shop  in  London.  It  is  a head  of  Christ,  by 
Gabriel  Max.  It  is  said  to  have  sold  in  great  quantities.  It  is 
the  awfullest  and  most  blasphemous  travesty  I have  ever  seen, 
and  is  like  the  head  of  a blood-thirsty  brigand  just  emerging  from 
a row  with  two  black  eyes.  What  the  religious  notions  may  be 
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of  those  who  purchase  such  things,  and  the  equally  irreligious 
work  of  Dore,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  these  are  striking  in- 
stances of  the  low  state  of  art  culture  there  is  among  otherwise 
instructed  people.  In  this  direction  our  home  fashions  have  been 
somewhat  different,  erring  on  the  side  not  of  blasphemy,  but  of 
namby-pambyism,  in  such  works  as  “ We  praise  thee,  O God,’^ 
and  more  recent  ones  of  the  W.  T.  C.  Dobson  school.  We  have 
had  our  flight  though,  in  the  dreary  imaginings  of  John  Martin, 
of  which  everybody  has  now  sickened.  Poor  Martin  ! He  had 
one  fine  idea  that  was  purely  mundane  and  realizable — for  years 
he  advocated  the  great  work  of  the  embankment  of  the  Thames. 
This  is  now  accomplished,  and  is  a much  finer  realization  than 
his  own  “ Plains  of  Heaven.” 

Careless  criticism  is  much  to  blame  for  the  prevalent  fashions 
with  with  we  are  periodically  visited.  No  artist  objects  to  fair 
and  discriminating  praise  or  censure  of  his  work.  When  Mr. 
Whistler  made  his  furious  onslaught  on  the  Critics  it  was  evident 
on  the  face  of  it  that  we  had  a fine  specimen  of  a galled  jade 
wincing.  For  my  part  I object  as  strongly  as  anyone  to  such, 
language  as  Mr.  Ruskin  used  about  this  clever  etcher,  just  as  I 
should  object,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  absurdities  that  have  been 
spoken  by  his  friends  about  Mr.  Whistler’s  flippant  use  of  his. 
manifest  powers.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that  what  a man  cares  to 
place  before  us  is,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  a finished  work,  how- 
ever slight.  We  must  judge  of  Mr.  Whistler  or  anyone  else  by  our 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done;  and  just 
as  our  studies  have  been  thorough,  and  our  judgment  is  calm, 
will  our  opinion  be  valued  whether  we  be  artists  or  laymen.  It 
does  no  good  to  create  a fashion  and  elevate  a man  like  this  out 
of  his  line  ; he  is  an  exceedingly  clever  man,  an  impressionist  of 
conspicuous  ability,  but  it  seems  sheer  folly  to  call  him  a genius 
of  the  rank  of  Turner,  or  even  to  class  him  on  a limited  scale 
with  men  like  Corot.  But  we  can’t  do  without  criticism  if  some 
artists  do  gird  at  it,  or  even  supposing  the  vast  majority  of  news- 
paper lining  be  from  the  pens  of  those  who  have  never  seriously 
qualified  themselves.  The  artist  must  live  whose  best  effort  is 
flippantly  disposed  of  by  a careless  writer,  and  the  writer  must  live 
whose  off-hand,  hastily-written  notes  may  not  only  mislead  the 
public  but  injure  sales.  The  brutal  retort  is  that  there  is  na 
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necessity  for  either  to  live.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  each  side 
to  decide  more  thoroughly  what  its  separate  functions  are — 
the  artist  diligently  to  ask  what  it  is  of  beauty  he  has  to  reveal, 
the  critic  what  it  is  of  promise  or  result  he  finds  to  admire  ? Critics 
are  not  mere  blamers,  and  no  man  with  a conscience  will  willingly 
injure  an  artist  who  shows  by  his  work  that  his  aim  is  good,  and 
that  he  has  a power  within  him  to  do  something  worthy.  We 
want  earnestness,  ability,  and  honesty  on  both  sides.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  if,  only  for  a year,  there  was  no  art  criticism, 
even  such  as  it  is,  the  artists  would  be  the  chief  sufferers.  To  say 
that  nobody  but  an  artist  should  criticize  artists’  work  is  the  most 
fatal  of  blunders,  for  every  purchaser  is  a critic,  and  every  artist 
one  can  think  of,  of  any  power,  is  only  too  glad  to  confer  with  his 
lay  friends  about  his  work.  Then  it  is  true  that  artists  them- 
selves are  critics,  or  selectors,  as  well  as  producers,  and  sometimes 
even  they  make  blunders  by  cavilling  at  nature’s  best,  as  when 
Corot,  who  delighted  in  grey,  early  morning  loveliness  almost  ex- 
clusively, called  sunsets  vulgar.  This  is  as  foolish  as  if  Turner 
had  said  that  the  dreamy  sweetness  of  morning  mists  was  stupid. 
No  man  can  help  having  his  peculiar  mood,  but  it  is  the  height  of 
arrogance  to  deny  the  value  of  other  moods  to  different  men.  It 
always  seems,  however,  to  be  exceedingly  foolish  criticism  when  a 
man  says,  in  defence  of  a partiality,  that  ‘‘he  knows  what  he 
likes.”  I know  of  no  low  or  ignoble  taste  that  cannot  be  defended 
by  such  phrases.  It  is  not  in  Art  or  Literature  a question  of  what 
I like  or  you  like,  so  much  as  it  is  desirable  to  decide  what  our 
aim  should  be,  and  whether  what  we  are  pleased  to  describe  as 
our  taste  is  a high  or  an  ignoble  one.  And  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  remark  comes  in  that  all  our  weak  fancies  and  fashions  are 
indefinitely  continued  because  we  will  not  continually  appeal  to 
standards.  It  is  also  a mistake  to  suppose  there  are  great  diffe- 
rences among  capable  men  as  to  what  these  classics  should  be. 
There  is  more  united  opinion  now  as  to  what  are  definitely  defined 
classics  in  art  than  at  any  previous  time.  This  is  the  chief  argu- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  art  galleries  and  museums.  It  is 
quite  true  that  such  standards  of  excellence  are  much  neglected, 
and  that  notwithstanding  our  own  riches  we  fail  in  sculpture,  we 
have  a feebly  designed  coinage,  and  only  lately  have  issued  a new 
postage  stamp  which  is  the  ugliest  in  the  universe.  Knowledge 
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and  judicious  criticism  would  give  the  power  of  seeing  that,  in 
great  and  more  especially  in  small  things,  right  selection  is  of  vast 
importance  in  national  and  local  education. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  doctrine,  hateful  to  some, 
that  the  end  and  aim  of  all  art  is  pleasure ; but  it  should  be  noble 
pleasure,  and  not  ignoble.  The  main  object  of  criticism  should 
be  to  warn  off  from  the  latter  and  spur  forward  to  the  more  desir- 
able end.  I for  one  would  never  disassociate  moral  discipline 
from  this  pleasure-giving  end,  no  more  than  I would  divorce 
morals  from  politics  ; and  critics  who  care  for  their  subject  should 
insist  on  this,  for  half  the  failures  and  all  the  scandals  of  art  arise 
from  ignobility  of  aim  or  conscious  and  unconscious  immorality. 
The  “Art  for  art’s  sake”  theory,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting,  is 
to  my  own  mind  uncongenial  and  fanciful ; and  if  this  is  to  be 
called  a fad  or  weakness,  I plead  guilty.  Only  this  year  I have 
had  through  my  hands,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  French 
Christmas  cards  that  are  as  unintentionally  vicious  as  anything 
could  possibly  be,  even  by  intention.  This  is  only  another 
instance  that  an  artist  puts  in  his  work  what  he  is  himself  sur- 
rounded with,  or  what  he  involuntarily  imbibes  from  the  moral 
atmosphere  he  lives  in.  We  all  know  instances  where  mere 
Bohemianism  induces,  even  from  superior  men,  the  production  of 
common  and  unworthy  work. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  fashion,  mode,  tone  of  thought,  and 
ruling  motive  of  a community  that  these  are  impressed  on  its  art 
even  more  indelibly  than  on  its  literature.  It  can  be  shown 
conclusively  by  Greek  work,  when  this  great  people  showed  signs 
of  those  wonders  they  ultimately  produced.  Then  we  see  'their 
climax  of  national  life  contemporaneous  with  their  highest  efforts 
in  sculpture,  about  420  b.c.  Equally  clear  is  the  decay  written. 
It  is  the  object  of  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  language  to  show 
how  noble  public  life  ran  side  by  side  with  the  highest  architectural 
and  pictorial  development  in  Venice,  and  how  both  rose  and  fell 
together.  In  this  sense  our  fancies,  our  fashions,  and  even  our 
fads  have  a significance  of  great  moment.  In  Lely’s  portraits  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Restoration  we  have  not  the  costume  of  the 
period,  but  a loose,  abundant  dress  invented  by  the  painter  to 
display  the  charms  of  his  wanton  sitters. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said  I cannot  help  quoting 
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the  well-known  passage  from  a great  artist,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
men,  and  though  the  words  are  spoken  of  literary  effort,  they  are 
equally  true  and  valuable  for  art  workers  and  teachers.  Milton 
says — 

He  who  would  aspire  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  him- 
self to  be  a true  poem ; that  is,  a composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honourablest  thing,  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men  or 
famous  cities  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  the  practice  of  all 
that  which  is  praisew’orthy. 

With  this  passage  may  be  classed  two  others  ; one  where  Shelley 
says  that  “Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments 
of  the  best  and  happiest  minds,”  the  other  where  Ruskin  says 
that  “Art  is  the  expression  of  man’s  delight  in  the  works  of  God.” 
As  soon  as  we  can  lay  such  maxims  to  heart  we  may  expect  great 
results. 

Here,  again,  as  a piece  of  criticism,  we  may  refer  to  the  enor- 
mous and  evil  influence  the  theatre — of  all  influences  the  most 
direct — has  had  on  art  in  all  countries.  In  France  this  is  most 
conspicuous.  Theatricalism  is  the  note  sounded  loudest  in  all 
their  historic  work.  Nature  is  outraged  by  the  all-absorbing  in- 
fluence of  stagey  fashions  and  conventions.  The  big  monstrosi- 
ties by  Dore,  referred  to  before,  are  simply  very  French  stage 
effects,  with  all  their  falsity  and  most  of  their  diabolism.  In 
Germany  the  same  thing  applies.  The  elaborate  and  studied 
work  of  Raulbach,  for  instance,  is  simply  transcendental  stagi- 
ness ; and  the  much  vaunted  'picture  by  Makart,  “ The  Entrance 
of  Charles  Tenth  into  Antwerp,”  is  a piece  of  clever  revivalism, 
such  as  Mr.  Calvert  would  have  delighted  in.  Another  much 
vaunted  foreign  picture,  “ Milton  dictating  Paradise  Lost  to  his 
Daughters,”  is  of  the  same  class.  It  is  pretty  and  stagey  to 
the  last  degree,  and  is  revoltingly  un-Miltonic  in  consequence. 
Happily  there  are  signs  that  the  theatre  at  its  best  is  attempting 
to  throw  off  its  conventions,  and  to  cluster  about  it  judiciously 
artistic  realism,  so  that  in  the  best  pieces  one  is  not  conscious  of 
staginess,  but  of  dramatic  fitness  and  nature.  The  revivals  of 
Kean  and  Calvert  were  spectacles  distinctly  theatrical,  done  with 
more  or  less  of  taste.  Mr.  Irving  now  plays  for  us  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  with  such  thorough  poetic  realism  that  we  fancy  we  are 
for  the  moment  in  the  most  enchanting  of  cities,  and  that  the 
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wonderful  invention  of  Shakspere  is  not  inappropriate  to  its  sur- 
roundings. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  setting  of  the  Laureate’s 
beautiful  dialogue,  The  Falcon^  and  of  most  of  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Hare  and  the  Bancrofts.  Lately,  at  a great  house,  was 

spent  on  the  production  of  one  work  alone.  Armour  was  got 
from  Venice,  dresses  from  Paris  and  Vienna,  special  scenery  was 
painted,  and  the  result  was  a first-rate  stage  success,  but  from  an 
art  point  of  view  it  was  false  and  bad.  The  armour  was  bright, 
unused,  and  glittering ; the  dresses  were  ruined  by  aniline  dyes  ; 
the  scenery  was  faulty  in  design.  No  great  artist’s  influence  was 
at  work,  so  there  was  simply  a piece  of  splendid  theatricalism  of 
the  old  sort.  What  art  can  do  in  this  direction  is  well  indicated 
in  part  of  a letter  I have  from  a friend  : “ In  1784,  David  was 
asked  by  Louis  XVII.  to  paint  the  ‘Oath  of  the  Horatii.’  He 
was  then  a young  man  just  becoming  known  to  fame.  The  soft, 
languid,  indelicate  subjects  of  his  contemporaries  were  suddenly 
confronted  by  the  masculine  strength,  antique  propriety  of  taste 
and  costume,  and  severity  of  design  of  this  picture.  Immediately 
afterwards  antique  ornaments  came  into  fashion,  and  everybody 
began  to  mould  their  fashion  and  dress  upon  his  ideas ; as  in  our 
day  we  have  seen  the  influence  of  artists  lead  the  domestic 
decorative  taste,  first  in  the  direction  of  mediaevalism,  and,  later, 
to  the  period  of  Queen  Anne.  Everybody  was  led  to  have  the 
furniture  of  Tarquin  the  proud,  to  drink  from  the  Patera  of  Her- 
culaneum, to  light  themselves  by  the  tripods  of  the  Villa  Albani. 
Ladies’  dresses  were  cut  in  imitation  of  the  Chlamys;  their  shoes 
were  exchanged  for  Cothurmi.  Statutes,  medals,  and  Etruscan 
vases  dislodged  the  florid  extravagances  of  the  Louis  Quatorze 
period,  and  for  the  first  time  the  characters  of  the  French  tragedy 
were  clothed  according  to  sculptural  records  of  antiquity.  In  the 
society  of  this  fine  painter.  Talma  learned  to  love  the  antique, 
and  to  see  the  absurdity  of  a Hero  in  red,  high-heeled  shoes  and 
gartered  breeches,  of  a Messalina  in  hoops  and  powder,  or 
Jupiter  in  a curled  wig.  It  was  David  who  cast  the  Roman  toga 
on  the  shoulders  of  Brutus,  as  represented  by  Talma,  who  sud- 
denly appeared  in  this  costume  to  the  petrefaction  of  old  stage- 
goers  and  the  horror  of  his  fellow-actors.” 

It  remains  for  me  to  mention  a few  more  of  our  home  fashions 
and  I have  finished.  We  are  at  present  passing  through  an  etching 
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mania.  This  delightful  form  of  expression  is  of  rare  value  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  great  power  of  drawing  or  of  design, 
but  in  lesser  hands  its  very  facility  becomes  a snare.  Some  of  the 
best  etchings  from  pictures  are  of  great  excellence,  having  the 
freshness  of  direct  work,  and  less  of  the  mechanical  emptiness 
of  such  engraving  as  can  now  be  got.  But  we  have  no  living 
etcher  of  pure  line  to  compare  with  Cruikshank  for  figure  subjects, 
or  with  Turner  for  landscapes.  The  masterly  quality  of  line,  of 
design,  of  dramatic  expression,  and  of  true  poetry  also,  that  our 
first  of  illustrators  could  throw  in  a plate  fills  one  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  and  makes  one  surprised  that  with  such  an  expe- 
rience of  masters  we  can  stomach  the  feeble,  fashionable  work  of 
our  day,  or  that  Dickens  could  so  foolishly  throw  over  the  only 
illustrator  who  has  ever  done  justice  to  his  books.  The  fatal  in- 
fluence that  such  a mass  of  slight  work  has  is  almost  incalculable. 
We  get  so  accustomed  to  look  at  merely  clever  and  elegant  work 
that  we  are  educated  away  from  a taste  for  serious  and  masculine 
effort.  Sketchiness  as  an  end  is  a curse,  and  fills  the  world  with 
oddments.  Do  not  literary  students  complain  more  and  more  of 
the  enormous  and  unreadable  output?  It  is  the  same  in  art 
matters.  There  is  more  need  for  concentration,  for  artists  to 
keep  their  work  by  them  for  longer  time.  It  is  just  according  to 
the  amount  of  thought  underlying  the  manipulation  that  the 
lasting  power  is  given  to  work,  and  this  is  as  true  of  portraits  and 
landscape  as  it  is  of  historic  painting. 

Another  fashion,  not  quite  so  rampant  as  it  was  some  twenty 
years  back,  is  the  inordinate  demand  resulting  in  absurd  prices 
for.  Coxes,  Copley  Fieldings,  De  Wints,  William  Hunts,  Fronts, 
etc.  This  fashion  has  been  so  assiduously  cultivated  by  fashion- 
able dealers  that  ridiculous  prices  have  been  established  for  a 
time,  even  for  the  poorest  of  specimens.  Nearly  all  these  fine 
painters  painted  a great  number  of  experimental  and  poor  things, 
as  nearly  every  man  does,  and  yet  the  most  absurd  blotch  by  Cox 
is  mounted  up  and  fancily  priced.  All  the  men  named  have  been 
exalted  out  of  their  position ; and  we  even  now  see  a settling  pro- 
cess going  on  which  not  only  brings  down  fancy  prices,  but  places 
the  work  itself  on  a true  level.  The  rage  for  samples  has  done 
much  injury  to  the  adequate  patronage  of  living  men.  Prime 
specimens  of  the  men  named  will  always  be  valuable,  both  as 
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work  and  in  money.  I can’t  help  thinking  that  Cox’s  influence 
has  been  most  injurious  in  certain  directions.  With  his  wonder- 
ful power  he  could  roll  out  a cloud  on  his  piece  of  paper,  or  give 
you  an  impression  of  true  daylight,  or  suggest  a hill-side,  or  blot 
in  a moving  figure  ; but  the  influence  of  this  facility  on  lesser 
men  has  simply  rendered  all  this  kind  of  slobberness  hateful,  and 
artists  would  do  well  to  note  that  work  of  this  kind  is  of  no  value 
except  at  its  highest  pitch.  Cox  has  his  followers  yet  in  the  Water- 
Colour  Societies,  and  their  annual  feebleness  is  there  to  be  seen. 

Another  of  the  most  pernicious  fancies  of  late  years  is  the 
absurd  fads  that  are  prevalent  on  what  is  called  Tone  in  pictures. 
Hogarth,  one  of  our  finest  and  cheeriest  colourists,  spent  much 
time  in  ridiculing  the  fashion  for  old  master  tone  in  his  day.  It 
is  a curious  thing  that  the  modern  men  who  have  revolutionized 
English  art  in  its  historic  and  poetic  branches  are  the  same  who 
have  more  completely  revolutionized  decorative  art  in  England. 
Nobody  now  would  go  in  for  decoration  such  as  we  see  at  Manley 
Hall,  which  is  elaborate  scrolling,  with  plenty  of  gilding,  pretty 
excrescences  at  every  turn,  in  fact  such  a jumble  of  elegant  atroci- 
ties that  no  human  being,  nor  any  picture,  could  by  any  possibility 
look  its  best  with  such  distracting  surroundings.  The  new  and 
obviously  true  scheme  is  to  keep  all  distracting  colours  and  orna- 
ments away,  and  only  have  such  as  will  not  disturb  the  good  looks 
either  of  the  people  or  the  treasures  of  the  house;  in  fact,  to 
make  decoration  a means  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  This  plan  is 
liable  to  extravagance  on  its  own  side,  but  what  it  has  supplanted 
was  a deliberate  effort  after  extravagances  all  round.  Low  tone 
in  decoration  is  now  the  ruling  fashion,  and  it  seems  for  once  a 
fashion  with  reason  in  it.  This  influence  and  an  evil  French 
influence  comes  in  and  certain  workers  fly  from  the  garish  vul- 
garities of  the  rose-pink  school  in  pictures  to  absolutely  no  colour 
at  all ; and  even  a truly  great  man  like  Watt  mars  much  of  his 
work  by  this  unfortunate  affectation  of  low  tone.  In  Manchester 
we  have  a whole  band  of  men  tinged  with  this  negative  ex- 
travagance, and  I should  not  have  ventured  to  speak  on  this 
curious  fad  but  that  each  one  of  those  referred  to<  is  every  year 
emancipating  himself  more  or  less  from  its  entanglements.  We 
all  remember  some  five  years  ago  when  the  fancy  was  at  a height 
■decidedly  rampagious.  We  were  calmly  assured  that  the  grimness 
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and  dirt  in  the  sky  of  the  picture  before  us  was  true  sunlight,  and 
that  our  own  notion  of  heavenly  blue,  or  supreme  whiteness  of 
cumuli  cloud,  was  all  a mistake.  Grass  was  not  green  as  we  had 
thought  it,  nor  indeed  any  approach  to  it ; and  even  human  flesh 
was  not  a semi-transparent  texture,  with  living  soul  and  moving 
blood  behind  it,  but  rather  a brown  sort  of  dim  article,  such  as 
could  be  well  made  out  of  some  inferior  kinds  of  leather.  These 
are  now  things  of  the  past,  more  or  less,  as  far  as  Manchester  is 
concerned,  but  the  fashion  had  a day  of  its  own.  One  would  have 
thought  that,  with  our  continual  smokiness  and  our  grey  humidity 
of  atmosphere,  an  art  showing  nature  at  its  best  and  brightest 
would  have  been  most  acceptable — that  Turner,  Cox,  Dewint, 
Brett,  Clarence  "Whaite,  Old  Linnell,  and  all  whom  we  look  upon 
as  men  having  a clear  outlook  on  to  nature,  would  have  been  better 
inspiration  than  the  low  tone  affectation  of  a foreign  school  that 
never  has  and  never  can  attain  greatness. 

Time  does  not  permit  to  speak  of  other  extravagances;  but  one 
must  be  noted,  and  that  is  the  random  and  foolish  fashion  of  those 
who  talk  about  art  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  fortify 
themselves  by  experience.  They  are  apt  to  condemn  as  false  or 
affected  an  enjoyment  of  things  they  have  never  experienced. 
Du  Maurier,  in  his  clever  society  sketches,  often  shows  an  entire 
want  of  sympathy  with  some  of  the  chief  schools  of  the  finest  art; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  displays  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  life, 
habits,  and  thoughts  of  a section  of  artists  he  is  supposed  to 
satirize.  Nothing  is  commoner  among  literary  men  and  scholars 
than  a complete  neglect  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  It 
is  seen  in  their  ^Things,  in  their  houses,  in  the  complete  omission 
hitherto  from  educational  systems  of  this  chief  handmaid  to  a 
desirable  development  of  all  our  best  faculties.  One  small  instance 
of  this  is  before  us.  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  published  one 
hundred  portraits  of  the  famous  men  of  past  times.  The  volumes 
are  prefaced  by  such  men  as  M.  Taine,  Matthew  Arnold,  Max 
Muller.  Where  no  acknowledged  or  conventionally-accepted  por- 
trait is  to  be  got,  they  have  employed  a man — a foreigner  again — 
to  fill  the  gaps.  Instead  of  doing  it  worthily,  they  have  engaged 
an  utter  incapable. 

Of  fashions  in  china  I cannot  speak,  but  merely  say  that  little 
extravagances  about  blue  may  be  pardoned,  because  they  have 
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supplanted  a fashion  for  crisp  and  crackly  ugliness  in  china ; just 
as  we  may  pardon  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Gilbert  for  not  devoting 
themselves  to  the  highest  musical  and  dramatic  work,  because 
they  have  supplanted  opera  bouffe  with  a genuine  article  of  first- 
rate  home  production. 

Then  there  is  what  is  called  poetic  art,  as  if  all  that  is  worthy 
had  not  some  kind  of  poetic  feeling  somewhere  about  it.  There 
are  two  sections  pretending  each  exclusively  to  this  quality.  One 
much  esteemed  by  young  architects  who  cannot  believe  in  any 
poeticality  that  is  not  based  on  stained  glass ; the  other  more  in 
the  line  of  the  older  academicians,  who  base  their  claim  on 
vagueness  and  brownness.  The  poetry  that  underlies  nature  is 
much  overlooked,  but  without  it  no  historic  or  national  art  can 
exist;  and,  indeed,  one  cannot  expect  the  people,  rough  and 
hard  living  as  they  ever  must  be,  to  pay  for  and  admire  constant 
repetitions  of  Eros  and  Anteros,  and  vague  designs  which  can  be 
referred  to  no  known  period  of  either  antique,  mediaeval,  or 
modern  history.  Another  poetical  fashion  much  in  vogue  with 
foreigners  consists  in  carefully  veiling  certain  portions  of  the 
human  figure,  which  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the 
especial  privilege  of  art  to  pourtray,  while  a more  central  and 
prominent  portion  is  as  carefully  displayed.  This  may  be  seen 
in  the  Salon  ad  nauseum.  And  yet  a man  like  Gerome  could 
say,  when  in  London  a few  years  back,  that  the  English  could 
not  paint  a bit.  The  truth  is  that,  with  his  black  shadows  and 
opaque  colouring,  he  is  probably  quite  incapable  of  even  under- 
standing the  luminous  tints  and  truthful  lighting  of  the  best 
English  painting. 

In  conclusion,  I would  only  add  that  it  is  excessive  gentility 
that  weakens  all  general  demand  for  fine  things,  so  much  so  that 
you  cannot  even  get  your  photograph  taken  with  necessary  truth 
of  simple  portraiture.  This  general  habit,  and  the  inordinate  im- 
portance of  mere  individuals  and  personal  comfort,  unfits  us  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  higher  developments  of  art  which  alone 
are  above  the  fashions  and  fancies  of  persons  and  coteries. 
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BY  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

[Read  January  12,  1880.] 

O OMETIMES  the  mountains  draw  us  and  sometimes  the  woods. 
^ It  happened  once  upon  a time,  when  the  forest  fever  was  on 
and  there  were  two-and-a-half  days  which  we  could  call  our  own, 
that  we  started  for  the  midlands  for  Robin  Hood’s  country  and 
the  forest  shades  of  merry  Sherwood.  Going  a foresting  is  an 
idyllic  kind  of  pleasure,  which  depends  very  much  for  its  success 
upon  a fitting  season  and  fair  weather.  Doubtless,  as  many  of 
the  Robin  Hood  ballads  say — 

In  summer  when  the  shaws  be  sheen, 

And  leaves  be  large  and  long, 

It  is  full  merry  in  fair  forest 
To  hear  the  fowles  song. 

But  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  couching  in  the  forest  must 
have  been  anything  but  an  elysian  delight  when  the  days  were 
“ dark  and  dreary,  and  it  rained,  and  the  wind  was  never  weary.” 
At  such  times  one  used  to  a more  water-tight  roof  than  greenwood 
boughs  might  say  with  the  fool  in  As  You  Like  It : “ This  is  the 
forest  of  Arden,  but  when  I was  at  home  I was  in  a better  place.” 
It  was  Whitsuntide,  however,  and  ought  to  have  been  a sunny  and 
a merry  one,  for  it  was  the  month  of  May,  and  as  another  of  the 
outlaw  ballads  has  it — 

There  are  twelve  mouths  in  all  the  year, 

As  I hear  many  say ; 

But  the  merriest  month  in  all  the  year 
Is  the  merry  month  of  May. 
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But  the  spring  was  backward,  and  the  weather,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  bad.  The  conditions  under  which  we  start  a foresting  are 
these : a sky  of  sepia  and  dripping  rain,  cold  and  stormy  in  the 
hill  country  up  to  the  ridge  of  Penistone,  and  worse  beyond ; dull 
fields  of  dead  green,  and  sombre,  melancholy  plantations  ; wind- 
mills with  heavy,  mournful  sails  beating  the  cheerless  air;  a soaked, 
sodden,  depressing  landscape  everywhere  until  Newark-on-Trent 
is  reached,  and  then  things  begin  to  mend,  and  the  persistent  pur- 
suit of  the  beautiful  has  its  reward. 

We  are  in  an  old-fashioned  town  in  a grain-growing  country, 
with  a noble  church,  and  a castle  where  a king  died ; a town  with 
a history  reaching  to  some  dim  time  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  but 
becoming  known  as  the  New  Work  when  it  rose  like  a phoenix  from 
the  ruins  which  certain  Northmen  had  made  of  it ; a town  with 
irregular  streets  in  which  you  occasionally  come  across  a house 
with  high-pitched  roof,  and  dormers  and  windows  framed  in  heavy 
stonework  in  the  style  known  as  that  of  Queen  Anne,  standing 
beyond  an  old-world  garden  filled  with  shrubbery,  screened  by 
pollarded  limes  and  guarded  by  lofty  iron  gates ; a town  with  a 
wide,  open  market  place,  with  timbered  houses  of  black  and  white, 
and  specimens  of  classic  architecture  of  the  period  of  the  Georges. 
We  halt  for  a brief  time  at  the  Saracen’s  Head  in  the  market  place, 
and  then  visit  the  church,  and  leave  it  scarce  knowing  which  im- 
presses us  most  with  a sense  of  calm  restfulness — the  fretted  roof 
and  pillared  aisles,  or  the  sweet,  green  grass,  the  budding  trees, 
the  grey  houses  with  their  red  tiles  all  a-glow  in  the  clear  shining 
that  has  come  after  the  rain.  In  the  slanten  light  of  the  quiet 
afternoon  we  pass  out  of  the  town  by  the  castle,  where  from 
jutting  oriel  and  crannied  stone  the  wallflower  waves  in  bloom, 
and  then  find  ourselves  traversing  a road  between  meadows  where 
the  Mayflower  nods,  and  bordered  by  lush-green  banks  where 
the  primrose  lingers,  and  dikes  fringed  with  pollarded  willows 
and  filled  with  weeds  and  trailing  greenery.  Our  destination 
is  Southwell,  and  on  we  go  over  the  brimming  Trent,  through 
Kelham  by  the  long  park  wall,  about  which  the  cheerful  village 
clusters  picturesquely.  These  villages  are  charming  features  of 
the  walk ; the  churches  hide  themselves  away  from  the  road,  the 
tower  or  spire  usually  rising  from  trees  in  some  bowery  place  away 
across  mead  or  pasture,  but  the  houses  flank  the  road,  for  the 
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most  part  garden-girdled  and  sweet  with  old-fashioned  herbs  and 
flowers.  Upton  is  passed  with  the  waning  day ; the  guide  posts 
look  dark  and  weird  in  the  twilight,  and  seem  to  point  ominous 
fingers  to  mysterious  and  unknown  places,  and  then  the  night 
comes  down  and  all  the  land  is  still.  In  silence  we  walk  on  until 
the  lights  of  Southwell  gleam  like  fireflies  among  the  trees,  and 
by-and-by  we  pass  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  minster  and  are  at 
rest  in  our  inn. 

On  the  morrow  we  find  that,  though  the  earth  is  green  and  the 
sky  is  blue,  there  is  blowing  between  and  chilling  both  a bitter  east 
wind  that  makes  one  shiver  for  the  pear  blossom  on  the  gable  wall. 

Southwell  is  a pretty  place,  scattered  about  green  slopes  and 
hollows,  crowned  with  a majestic  minster  with  lofty  towers  rising 
from  a fair,  open,  tree-dotted  space,  with  the  ruins  of  an  arch- 
bishop’s palace  close  by.  There  is  a long,  varied  street,  with  the 
usual  features  of  a well-to-do  midland  town.  Pleasant  interspaces 
of  lawns  and  gardens  occur  between  the  houses,  and  there  is  a 
general  effect  of  cleanliness  and  warmth  of  colour  from  mellow 
brickwork.  There  is  an  old  rambling  inn,  a true  coaching  inn  of 
the  midlands,  with  white  walls,  thatched  roof,  and  clean  white 
window  drapery,  entered  through  an  archway  which  reveals  an 
interior  of  quaint,  moss-grown,  wooden  buildings,  forming  a court- 
yard through  which  to  the  road  beyond  the  coaches  rattled  in  the 
days  that  are  gone.  In  literary  history  Southwell  is  associated 
with  a proud  melancholy  lad  named  B5Ton,  who  dwelt  here  for  a 
time  on  violently  quarrelsome  terms  with  his  mother,  fired  pistols 
and  wrote  verses,  and  sent  to  the  world  through  a bookseller  of 
Newark  his  first  volume  in  the  shape  of  Hours  of  Idleness.  We 
saunter  to  the  minster,  stopping  on  the  way  to  watch  a grave- 
digger at  work,  examine  its  architectural  features  by  the  aid  of 
such  lights  as  we  possess,  hear  part  of  the  service,  and  then  wend 
our  way  towards  Mansfield.  We  pass  through  quiet  rural  scenery, 
and  come  upon  bits  of  beauty  not  easily  put  into  words  or  con- 
veyed to  others.  There  is  nothing  to  excite,  but  much  to  please. 
Often  we  are  reminded  by  tone  and  colour  of  the  landscapes  and 
incidents  in  some  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson’s  pictures.  At  Farnsfield 
our  host  of  the  inn,  learning  that  we  have  passed  through  South- 
well,  expresses  regret  that  we  have  not  visited  the  gaol,  to  his 
mind  the  most  important  feature  of  the  place.  It  appears  that 
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he  has  spent  some  years  of  his  life  as  a turnkey  in  that  interesting 
institution.  We  leave  Farnsfield  and  its  maypole,  and  the  wind- 
mills perched  on  breezy  uplands,  and  make  a detour  along  bye- 
roads  so  as  to  pass  through  Blidworth  and  by  Newstead  Abbey. 
At  Blidworth  we  are  on  the  side  of  an  old  forest  of  that  name^ 
and  on  the  margin  of  Sherwood.  The  village  is  an  old  one,  the 
tower  of  the  Norman  church  dating  from  Richard  III.  One  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  the  place  is  a Wesleyan  chapel  of  the  old 
pattern.  From  an  architectural  point  of  view  we  prefer  the  church. 
We  enter  a modest-looking  inn  and  ask  for  refreshment.  Our 
host  eyes -us  curiously,  as  if  unaccustomed  to  such  visitors.  How- 
ever, he  sets  before  us  such  fare  as  he  can  offer.  We  note  that 
we  have  interrupted  him  in  the  course  of  reading,  and  that  his 
book  is  a collection  of  Robin  Hood  ballads.  While  we  eat  he 
stays  in  the  room  and  resumes  his  book.  He  is  evidently  a 
man  of  few  words,  but  we  venture  to  ask  him  if  Robin  Hood 
was  ever  hereabouts.  “Certainly,”  he  replies,  “he  had  a combat 
with  a friar  close  by.”  Our  host  has  evidently  a pious  belief 
in  the  existence  of  his  hero  which  is  refreshing  in  these  days 
of  doubt.  For  though  the  period  in  which  the  great  outlaw 
lived  is  generally  supposed  to  be  that  in  which  Coeur  de  Lion 
reigned,  he  is  in  some  respects  as  vague  a person  as  Arthur, 
and  may  yet  be  made  out  to  be  a myth  of  the  early  dawn.  But 
as  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Heroes  and  Hero  Worships  maintains  that  for 
the  mythical  Norse-god  Odin  there  was  somewhere  a man  of  soul 
and  body,  “ admiration  for  whom,  transcending  the  known  bounds, 
became  adoration,”  so  we  would  fain  believe  that  the  traditional 
Robin  Hood  had  somewhere  a fleshly  human  original.  Have  we 
not  seen  in  Hathersage  churchyard  the  grave  of  his  fond  familiar. 
Little  John  ? And  is  not  that  collateral  proof  sufficient?  How 
thoroughly  English,  too,  is  all  this  worship  of  the  freebooter  of 
the  woods,  who  stole  from  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  because 
they  were  oppressors,  but  was  kind  and  generous  to  the  oppressed 
and  poor.  What  a realism  there  is  about  the  ballads  in  which  his 
exploits  are  sung.  So  long  as  they  are  English  there  is  no  touch 
of  the  northern  melancholy,  the  tragic,  the  pathetic  sadness  of  the 
border  ballads;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  a northern 
minstrel  gets  hold  of  the  hero  the  character  is  at  onee  changed. 
The  English  ballads  are  for  the  most  part  strong,  manly,  humorous, 
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Swinburne  would  call  a “ flame  of  fair  faces.”  We  dine  at  Edwin- 
stowe,  and  then,  thanks  to  Earl  Manvers,  are  permitted  to  see 
what  is  left  in  these  sad  and  degenerate  days  of  merry  Sherwood. 
Our  road  lies  through  a bit  of  real  virgin  forest,  realizing  in  all 
respects  our  dream  of  what  a forest  should  be.  Nowhere  have 
we  seen  such  a perfect  realization  of  sylvan  beauty.  It  is  a genuine 
bit  of  the  wild  woodland,  within  no  man’s  gates.  Here  are  trees 
that  look  centuries  old,  some  still  standing  in  the  majestic  pride 
of  vigorous  life,  some  lightning  riven,  and  some  tottering  to  their 
fall.  We  have  many  miles  of  noble,  well-wooded  parkland  to 
walk  through  before  we  have  passed  beyond  the  possessions  of 
Earl  Manvers  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  have  reached 
Worksop,  where  we  shall  take  train  for  home.  We  shall  see  deer 
feeding  in  the  glades,  and  much  woodland  beauty,  but  it  is  here 
that  we  would  prefer  to  lie  among  the  ferns  or  the  soft  and  yielding 
carpet  of  withered  leaves,  the  dead  drifts  of  the  fugitive  years, 
and  dream  of  old  forest  days  and  hear  again  the  horn  blown,  and 
see  the  bold  outlaw  and  his  merry  men.  Little  John,  Scarlet,  and 
Much  the  Miller’s  son,  come  trooping  along  the  forest  aisles,  and, 
so  dreaming,  to  fall  into  the  spirit  of  the  old  ballad  writer  when 
he  says : — 

God  rest  the  soul  of  Robin  Hood, 

For  a gentle  thief  was  he 
As  ever  ranged  the  gay  greenwood  ; 

God  rest  his  company. 

And  if  ye  chance  fair  Sherwood  through 
To  bend  your  weary  way, 

Patter  an  ave  for  Robin  Hood 
And  his  gallant  band,  I pray. 


LANCASHIRE  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 

BY  E.  ROMAINE  CALLENDER. 

[Read  January  26,  1880.] 

T^OUBTLESS  in  the  dim  past  Lancashire  had  its  dramatists, 
monks  who  invented  mystery  plays  for  the  delectation  of 
the  populace,  and  priests  who  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  the 
performance  of  stage  plays  even  in  the  church.  This  custom  is 
alluded  to  in  a well-known  passage  in  Hollingworth,  who  says: 

It  is  reported  and  believed  that  John  Bradford,  preaching  in  Manchester, 
in  King  Edward’s  dayes,  tould  the  people,  as  it  were  by  a prophetical  spirit, 
that  because  they  did  not  readily  embrace  the  word  of  God,  the  Masse  should 
be  sayd  againe  in  that  church,  and  the  play  of  Robin  Hood  acted  there,  which 
accordingly  came  to  passe  in  Queen  Maries  reigne. 

No  records  of  these  mediaeval  actors  and  dramatists  remain, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  arrive  at  the 
name  of  a probable  Lancashire  dramatist. 

Ralph  Radcliffe,  M.A.,  b.  1519,  d.  1559,  of  whom  one  authority 
gives  Lancashire  as  the  county  of  his  birth,  whilst  another  makes 
him  a native  of  Cheshire.  He  was  educated  at  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford;  and  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  opened  a 
school  for  education  of  youths  at  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
the  year  1538,  and,  as  he  met  with  great  success,  soon  grew  rich 
and  was  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  formed  one 
of  the  lower  rooms  into  a stage  for  the  scholars  to  act  Latin  and 
English  comedies,  in  order  that  they  might  acquire  confidence  in 
public  speaking — an  example  that  might  be  judiciously  followed 
at  the  present  day.  He  died  and  was  interred  at  Hitchin,  1559. 
Baker  states  that  “ it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  dramatic 
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pieces  were  ever  published,  though  he  had  many  by  him  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  VI.,  which  he  often  told  his  friends  he 
would  never  publish  until  they  had  remained  by  him  nine  years.” 
This  example  might  also  be  judiciously  followed  by  the  dramatic 
authors  of  the  present  day.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  he  was 
a man  of  good,  sound  sense,  and  evidently,  judging  by  the  titles 
of  his  works,  a man  of  piety.  The  names  of  these  are  as  follows: 
Dives  and  Lazarus^  comedy;  Patient  Griseld,  comedy;  Friend- 
ship of  Titus  and  Gesippus,  Q,omitd.y  \ Chaucer^ s Melibee^  comedy; 
Job's  Afflictions^  tragedy ; The  Burning  of  Sodom,  tragedy ; The 
Delivery  of  Susannah,  tragedy/  The  Burning  of  John  Huss, 
tragedy;  Jonas,  tragedy/  Fortitude  of  Judith,  tragedy. 

This  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  drama  as  a method  of  instruc- 
tion was  not  confined  to  Radcliffe.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a dramatic  taste  has  been 
fostered  by  the  annual  performances  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School  and  other  similar  institutions.  For  these  speech-days 
Byrom  did  not  disdain  to  write  some  of  his  best  poetry  for  pro- 
logues. The  play  of  Cato  was  acted  in  1759  by  the  scholars,  and 
amongst  the  juvenile  Thespians  were  a future  lord  chief  justice,  a 
senior  wrangler,  a recorder,  and  two  archdeacons,  one  of  them 
being  Travis,  the  opponent  of  Gibbon. 

Robert  Chamberlaine  was  born  in  Lancashire  about  1607,  but 
the  only  information  I can  ascertain  is  that  he  was  the  author  of 
The  Swaggering  Damsel,  a comedy  printed  in  1640,  and  Sicelides, 
a pastoral ; he  was  also  the  author  of  Nocturnal  Lucubratio7is,  or 
Meditations  Divine  and  Moral. 

James  Carlisle  was  born  in  Lancashire  about  1640  or  1650. 
He  was  originally  an  actor,  afterwards  a soldier,  served  in  the 
Irish  wars  under  William  III.,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Anghrin  on  the  nth  of  July,  1691.  He  wrote  a comedy  entitled 
The  Fortune  Hunters. 

Barton  Old  Hall  is  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Barton  Booth,  and 
until  a few  months  ago  it  was  not  much  changed  from  the  aspect 
it  must  have  worn  when  he  first  saw  light,  but  it  has  since,  I 
regret  to  say,  been  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  present  successor 
of  an  honoured  Lancashire  name.  It  was  a picturesque  old  hall, 
erected  during  the  Elizabethan  period,  surrounded  by  a moat,  and 
within  a short  distance  of  the  meandering  Irwell,  then  a beautiful 
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Stream.  In  the  year  1681  was  born  this  man,  who,  as  long  as  the 
drama  and  its  delineators  are  admired,  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  great  actors  of  the  past.  He  came  of  a good  old  Lanca- 
shire family,  his  father  being  John  Booth,  Esquire,  of  Barton  (a 
relation  of  the  Earl  of  Warrington),  who,  when  his  son  was  three 
years  old,  through  embarrassed  circumstances,  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  placed  him  at  the  Westminster  school  with  the 
purpose  of  educating  him  for  the  church.  One  of  his  school- 
fellows was  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  dramatist  and  Shaksperian  editor. 
His  first  instincts  for  the  stage  were  formed  through  acting  in  the 
annual  performances  of  the  Latin  plays.  When  seventeen  his  father 
told  him  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  university.  He,  however,  ran 
away,  and  for  four  years  perambulated  the  country  as  an  itinerant 
actor.  We  hear  of  him  in  Dublin  penniless,  but  he  persuaded 
the  manager  to  give  him  a chance,  and  appeared  as  Oroonoko 
with  success,  though  on  his  first  entrance  he  was  greeted  with. 
shouts  of  derision  and  laughter,  and  with  good  reason.  The  night 
being  warm,  just  before  going  on  he  had,  forgetting  the  fact  of  his 
face  being  blackened  to  suit  the  character,  incautiously  wiped  it  with 
his  hands,  the  result  being  that  he  looked  like  a chimney  sweep. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  he  convinced  the  audience  of 
his  ability.  His  first  appearance  in  London  was  in  1701,  as 
Maximus,  in  Lord  Rochester’s  Valentinian^  his  reception  exceeding 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Betterton  at  that  time  was  the 
acknowledged  leading  actor  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  until  1712, 
as  Cato,  in  Addison’s  play,  that  Booth  unmistakably  took  firm 
. hold  on  the  public  as  the  head  of  his  profession,  a position  he 
held  till  his  death. 

There  are  several  allusions  in  Pope’s  verses,  the  most  noticeable 
being  the  one  which  describes  the  costume  Booth  wore — 

Booth  enters — hark  ! the  universal  peal ! 

But  has  he  spoken  ? not  a syllable. 

What  shook  the  stage  and  made  the  people  stare  ? 

Cato’s  long  wig,  flowVd  gown,  and  lacquered  chair. 

Cibber,  Wilks,  and  Dogget  were  at  that  time  the  patentees  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  nomination  was  vested  in  the  crown. 
Jealous  of  his  power,  while  afraid  to  discharge  him  for  fear  of  him 
embarking  his  fortunes  in  a rival  theatre,  they  announced  a piece 
each  night  in  which  he  played  the  leading  character,  so  that  he 
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might  not  be  able  to  visit  his  friends  at  court,  then  held  at 
Windsor.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  performance  a nobleman’s 
coach  and  six  would  take  him  ten  miles,  where  he  found  another 
waiting  him.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  do  the  distance  under 
three  hours,  and  was  brought  back  the  next  day  in  time  for  the 
performance.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  Secretary  of  State,  pro- 
cured a special  license  revoking  all  former  ones,  and  nominating 
him  as  joint  manager  with  Wilks,  Cibber,  and  Dogget,  so  much 
to  Dogget’s  disgust  that  he  withdrew  from  the  management. 
Dogget,  an  excellent  comic  actor,  was  the  founder  of  the  race 
still  rowed  every  first  of  August  on  the  Thames  by  watermen  for 
a coat  and  badge. 

In  1704,  Booth  married  a daughter  of  Sir  William  Barkham, 
of  Norfolk,  Bart.  She  died  in  1710  without  issue.  He  next 
married  Miss  Hester  Santlow  (Gay’s  “ Santlow  famed  for  dance  ”), 
a lady  of  amiable  disposition  and  a celebrated  actress,  who  accu- 
mulated a considerable  fortune,  and  with  whom  he  lived  in  a state 
of  domestic  happiness.  His  death  took  place  on  the  loth  of  May, 
1733,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Cowley,  near  Uxbridge. 
He  left  his  widow  a considerable  fortune,  and  she,  forty  years 
after  his  death,  erected  a monument  in  Poets’  Corner. 

As  a man  he  was  upright,  honest,  affectionate,  persevering,  and, 
in  fact,  had  all  the  good  qualities  that  are  usually  attributed  to 
the  worthy  Lancastrians.  As  a dramatic  author  he  is  known  only 
by  one  work,  the  masque  of  Dido  and  EncEas.  As  an  actor  he 
seems  to  have  had  unusual  advantages — a fine,  melodious  voice,  a 
clear  eye,  a fine  profile,  a handsome,  spirited  face,  a grand  pre-  . 
sence,  and  a wonderful  grasp  of  character,  joined  to  an  excellent 
education. 

Edward  Crane,  of  Manchester,  was  the  author  of  (as  he  expresses 
it)  The  Female  Parricide^  “ a tragedy  founded  on  the  history  of 
Miss  Blandy,  who  poisoned  her  father Saul  and  Jonathin^  “ a 
tragedy  on  the  plan  of  the  sacred  records also  the  poems  of 
The  General  Mechanic^  The  Vision,  The  Loss  of  Minorca,  The 
Canary  Birds  and  Sparrows,  The  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Psalm 
Imitated,  On  False  Honour,  The  Silent  Wife,  Thought,  The  Twelfth 
Chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  Paraphrased,  The  Song  of  Moses  Para- 
phrased, The  Twenty-second  Chapter  of  Revelations  Paraphrased. 
These  were  printed  in  one  volume  by  “ R.  Whitworth,  Bookseller, 
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next  the  Weavers’  Arms,  at  the  back  of  the  Bull’s  Head  Inn,”  in 
1761.  The  Female  Parricide^  as  its  title  suggests,  is  a sanguinary 
production.  The  heroine,  if  I can  so  call  her,  soon  lets  us  know 
her  character.  In  the  first  scene,  to  her  maid,  she  makes  use  of 
such  sentences  as  “Gone,  didst  thou  say?  Now  silence  blast  thy 
tongue.”  And  to  her  father,  who  will  not  let  her  marry  the  man 
of  her  choice,  “ Murder  ! Confusion  ! Hell  go  with  you  all !”  Of 
her  lover  she  says  : — 

Should  he  prove  false  (which  heaven  forbid) 

Like  pestilential  air  I’ll  spread  revenge  ; 

Yea  poison,  murder,  lash  to  death  with  scorpions. 

Tear  off  the  flesh  with  saws  and  burning  pincers, 

' Then  pluck  his  heart  and  tongue  up  by  the  roots. 

And  beg  Pandora  to  bequeath  her  box 
That  I might  open  it  and  blast  mankind  ! 

The  epilogue  ends  thus  : — 

I can  assure  you  I have  done  my  best 
And  beg  if  it  be  damn’d  the  dead  may  rest, 

a request  I cordially  comply  with. 

The  moral  of  his  poem.  The  Canary  Birds  and  Sparrows^  is 
worth  quoting  : 

Tho’  weak  the  fable,  yet  the  moral’s  plain ; 

Who  can  instruct  a youth  with  shallow  brain  ? 

Let  boys  who  are  as  dull  as  stupid  sparrows 
Be  put  to  trades  mechanic,  ploughs  and  harrows. 

Why  should  the  masters  always  bear  the  blame  ? 

Say,  can  they  stem  the  torrent  of  this  stream  ? 

Not  so  ; for  dullness  runs  with  such  a force 
That  the  whole  flow  of  sense  can’t  turn  its  course. 

Youths,  like  canaries,  are  their  tutor’s  pride. 

Who  gladly  learn,  attentive  to  their  guide  ; 

Let  such  as  these  in  lit’rature  proceed  ; 

Hence  brighter  clergy  would  the  dull  succeed. 

And  universities  and  schools  from  dunces  freed. 

Doming  Rasbotham  was  born  at  Manchester,  1731,  died  1791. 
He  was  the  author  of  Codrus^  a tragedy,  acted  in  the  Manchester 
Theatre  Royal,  1774. 

John  Burgoyne,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley, 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  through  the  influence  of 
powerful  and  aristocratic  friends  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General  ; served  with  distinction  in  Portugal,  1762.  He  was 
afterwards  made  member  of  Parliament  for  Preston,  ultimately 
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called  to  what  he  himself  styles  “ unsolicited  and  unwelcome  ser- 
vice” in  America,  and  was  in  command  at  the  surrender  of  Sara- 
toga. This  event  was  no  doubt  caused  by  his  underestimate  of 
the  enemy,  which  led  him  to  divide  his  small  army  into  detach- 
ments. These  were  met  and  defeated  by  superior  numbers,  and 
at  last  misfortune  culminated  in  his  being  surrounded  and  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  at  Saratoga.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  depreciated  the  talents  and  the  power  of  his 
adversary,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  often  referred  to  General 
Gates  as  the  “midwife.”  After  his  surrender,  Gates  observed  : 
“You  must  look  upon  me  now.  General  Burgoyne,  as  a good  mid- 
wife, for.  I have  delivered  you  of  six  thousand  men.”  On  his 
return  to  this  country  he  was  so  disgusted  with  his  reception  by 
the  Government  that  he  resigned  all  his  commands  and  settled 
down  at  Chadderton,  near  Middleton.  He  married  a daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  During  his  parliamentary  career  he  obtained 
a committee  of  inquiry  upon  Indian  affairs,  and  moved  a vote  of 
censure  upon  Clive  in  May,  1773.  He  died  August  4,  1792. 
His  dramatic  works  are  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  a slight  but  an  excel- 
lent, pure,  and  healthy  English  comedy;  The  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
a comic  opera ; the  comedy  of  The  Heiress,  which  he  wrote  while 
staying  with  Lord  Derby  at  Knowsley.  Of  this  Boaden  says  “ a 
purer  or  more  interesting  comedy  cannot  be  found,”  and  Horne 
Tooke  observes  that  it  is  “the  most  perfect  and  meritorious  comedy, 
without  exception,  of  any  on  our  stage.”  This  praise  is  overdone. 
The  piece  bears  evident  traces  of  his  admiration  to  the  School  for 
Scandal,  but  the  stage  would  be  benefited  if  in  our  day  we  had  a 
few  new  comedies  as  good.  He  also  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  “ an  historical  romance  taken  from  the 
French,”  in  which  Kemble  played  Richard  successfully  for  several 
nights.  Another  version  by  MacNally,  produced  at  the  same  time 
at  Covent  Garden,  proved  a failure. 

The  following  anecdote  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian^ s 
Notes  and  Queries : — 

General  Burgoyne  being  at  a play,  which  was  miserably  acted,  at  a barn  in 
Lancashire,  called  one  of  the  performers  and  asked  him  what  was  the  name  of 
the  piece.  “ The  Stage  Coach,  sir,”  bowing  most  respectfully.  “Why,  then,”^ 
answered  the  General,  returning  the  bow  with  the  utmost  gravity,  “You  will 
greatly  oblige  me  by  giving  me  early  notice  the  next  time  it  is  performed  that 
I may  be  an  outside  passenger.  ” 
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The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  was  John  Philip  Kemble.  He 
was  the  son  of  a stroller,  and  was  born  at  Prescot,  Lancashire, 
February  i,  1757.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Sedgefield  Park  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  University  of  Douay,  where 
he  finished  his  education.  On  returning  to  England  he,  very 
much  against  his  father’s  wish,  took  to  the  stage.  He  appeared 
at  Wolverhampton,.  Shrewsbury,  and  at  other  towns  with  indifferent 
success,  his  correct  and  refined  style  not  being  appreciated.  He 
next  came  to  Manchester,  where  he  appeared  as  Othello,  in  1777. 
This  was  the  first  town  that  received  him  with  approbation.  He 
played  a variety  of  minor  and  leading  characters,  and  here  met  a 
man  who  was  destined  to  rival  him  in  public  esteem,  George 
Frederick  Cooke.  He  afterwards  went  on  the  York  circuit,  where 
he  gave  with  success  readings  from  Sterne,  Mason,  Gray,  and 
Collins,  then  a novel  form  of  entertainment  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin,  and  on  September  30,  1783,  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  Hamlet,  and  met  with  a gratifying  recep- 
tion ; but  it  was  not  till  the  retirement  of  “ Gentleman”  Smith, 
who  had  till  1787  possession  of  the  leading  characters  in  comedy 
and  tragedy,  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  leading 
position  on  the  British  stage.  This  year  saw  him  married  to 
Mrs.  Brereton,  who  made  him  an  excellent  wife.  As  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  he  began  to  reform  the  stage,  firstly  by  the  adequate 
and  perfect  representation  of  characters,  each  man  being  cast  for 
parts  suited  to  him,  and  secondly  by  perfect  appointments, 
adequate  scenic  display,  and  by  the  actors  being  clad  in  some- 
thing like  the  dress  of  the  period  they  were  supposed  to  pourtray. 
His  position  as  manager  under  Sheridan  was  not  a happy  one. 
This  is  attributable,  in  a great  measure,  to  Sheridan’s  indolence 
and  yielding  good  humour.  He  had  no  thought  for  the  future, 
and  very  little  indeed  for  the  present.  As  long  as  he  could  obtain 
what  funds  he  required  he  was  careless  as  to  other  people  receiving 
their  due.  Mr.  Kemble,  therefore,  as  his  representative  and  always 
to  be  found,  was  continually  pestered  by  people  demanding  their 
money : actors  refusing  to  go  on  without  their  arrears  of  salary, 
tradesmen  declining  to  allow  any  credit  to  the  theatre  without  he 
would  pass  his  word  for  payment,  which  he  invariably  did,  and 
had  on  several  occasions  to  pay.  These  continual  worries  cul- 
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minated  in  his  being  arrested  for  a debt  incurred  for  Sheridan. 
This  indignity  roused  his  blood  and  he  resolved  to  resign  all 
connection  with  the  theatre.  At  the  supper  given  by  Sheridan, 
after  his  release,  he  sat  silent  and  moody  for  some  time  without 
noticing  the  proprietor’s  kindly  remarks.  After  fortifying  himself 
with  claret  he  rose  majestically  and  thus  addressed  his  astonished 
proprietor : “I  am  an  eagle  whose  wings  have  been  bound  down 
by  frosts  and  snows  ; but  now  I shall  shake  my  pinions  and 
cleave  into  the  general  air,  unto  which  I was  born.”  He  then 
resumed  his  seat.  Sheridan  soon  by  his  persuasive  powers  talked 
him  into  his  usual  forgiving  temper ; indeed,  he  had  a very  great 
•opinion  and  reverence  almost  for  Sheridan;  save  Shakspere,  he 
thought  him  the  greatest  man  who  had  ever  breathed.  He  finally 
resigned  his  connection  with  Drury  Lane  in  i8oi.  During  this 
period  he  had  steadily  grown  in  the  favour  of  the  public.  He 
had  a high  standard  in  his  own  mind,  was  always  studying  how 
to  improve  his  art  so  that  each  performance  might  be  said  to  be 
a step  towards  perfection. 

In  1803,  he  purchased  a sixth  part  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
for  which  he  paid  ^2^,000.  It  was  here  that  he  had  full  scope 
for  the  perfect  mounting  of  plays  for  which  he  had  so  long  strug- 
gled. Covent  Garden  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1808,  while  he 
stood  by  watching  the  savings  of  a lifetime  disappear  in  smoke 
and  flame.  It  was  only  insured  for;^5o,ooo,  a quarter  of  its 
value.  He  had  warm  friends;  and  September  18,  1809,  twelve 
months  almost  to  a day,  he  saw  it  re-open  with  the  play  of 
Macheth.  This  was  memorable  as  the  beginning  of  the  O.  P. 
Riots,  which  lasted  sixty-six  nights,  and  then  was  only  terminated 
by  the  manager  humbly  apologizing  and  returning  to  the  old 
prices. 

He  paid  Manchester  several  visits,  and  took  his  farewell  of  this 
town,  to  which  he  was  always  partial,  in  eight  performances,  ter- 
minating with  his  benefit  on  Friday,  February  7,  1817,  in  The 
Stranger.  Four  months  afterwards,  June  23,  1817,  he  made 
his  last  appearance  in  London,  in  the  character  of  Coriolanus. 
He  did  not  long  survive,  dying  at  Lausanne,  February  26,  1823. 

As  an  author  he  produced  at  Liverpool  a tragedy  called 
Belisarius  ; at  York,  an  alteration  of  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts; 
and  also  an  adaptation  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors^  giving  it  the  title 
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of  Oh^  ifs  Impossible^  on  which  occasion  the  two  Dromios  were 
black  servants.  He  wrote  the  comedies  of  the  Farm  House^ 
Celadon  and  Florimel^  and  Love  in  many  Masks ; the  farces  of 
The  Project,  The  Female  Ojjicer,  The  Pannel,  and  a musical 
romance,  entitled  Lodiska.  He  also  published  a collection  of 
verses  entitled  Fugitive  Pieces,  a juvenile  production,  with  which 
he  was  so  discontented  that  the  day  after  their  publication  he 
destroyed  every  copy  he  could  recover  from  the  publisher.  A 
few,  however,  escaped ; and  on  his  next  visit  to  York,  he  was 
astounded  to  see  one  in  a bookseller’s  window,  which  he  imme- 
diately purchased  and  sent  after  its  companions.  It  is  principally 
to  his  efforts  in  restoring  Shakspere  free  from  interpolations  and 
alterations  that  he  will  be  remembered  with  the  greatest  gratitude. 
At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  the  first 
actor  of  the  day,  and  by  dint  of  hard  study  and  perseverance 
added  to  native  genius  he  succeeded. 

Like  Booth,  he  had  the  great  natural  advantages  of  a fine 
figure  and  handsome,  expressive  face.  In  such  parts  as  Hamlet, 
The  Stranger,  Rolla,  Henry  V.,  Brutus,  Hotspur,  and  Coriolanus 
he  had  no  equal  in  his  day,  nor  even  a worthy  successor  in  this. 
As  a man  his  ways  were  simple  and  direct.  He  took  ho  interest 
in  politics,  and  never  read  newspapers.  Of  passing  events  he 
knew  nothing.  He  was  scrupulously  exact  in  his  payments,  and 
in  all  the  relationships  of  life  was  strictly  an  honest  man.  As  an 
example  of  his  generosity  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  zenith 
of  his  popularity,  he  engaged  George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  Man- 
chester Roscius,  a clever  but  intemperate  actor,  and  played  Rich- 
mond to  Cooke’s  Richard  the  Third.  A modern  parallel  of  this 
arrangement  would  be  that  of  Mr.  Irving  playing  Edmund  to  the 
King  Lear  of  Mr.  Charles  Dillon.  He  was  born  a Catholic,  but 
whether  he  died  in  that  faith,  or  as  a member  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  is  not  certain.  The  Protestant  minister  at  Lausanne 
describes  him  “ as  a pious  and  worthy  member  of  his  flock,”  and 
applied  to  him  the  scriptural  aspiration — 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

And  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his. 

John  Ferriar,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Chester,  1764.  He  came  to 
Manchester  and  was  physician  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary  and 
Lunatic  Hospital.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  works 
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some  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society;  the  tragedy  of 
The  Prince  of  Angola^  published  in  1788;  and  also  wrote  some 
charming  essays  on  Sterne  and  his  literary  obligations  to  his 
unacknowledged  predecessors. 

William  Roberts,  a barrister  and  magistrate  of  Manchester, 
published  in  1791  a comedy  called  The  Fugitives^  a poor  thing, 
in  which  a baronet  utters  such  sentences  as:  “Live  in  such  a 
damn’d  hot-headed  age,”  and  “ Delicacy ! a word  not  known  when 
I was  a lad.  It’s  enough  to  make  a man  puke.” 

David  William  Paynter  was  born  at  Manchester,  1791,  died 
1823,  and  was  the  author  of  Eurypilus^  King  of  Sicily^  a tragedy, 
published  in  1816;  2\s>o  King  Stephen^  or  the  Battle  of  Lincoln^ 
published  1822;  and  The  Wife  of  Florence^  a tragedy,  published 
by  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  children.  In  his 
introduction  to  King  Stephen  he  relates  his  painful  experiences  in 
the  attempt  to  get  it  played.  He  first  sent  it  to  Kean,  who  took 
no  notice  until,  after  many  months  and  several  letters  from  the 
author,  he  returned  the  manuscript  stating  it  was  unfit  for  repre- 
sentation. Paynter  afterwards  sent  it  to  the  manager  of  the  Bath 
theatre,  who  approved  of  but  never  played  it.  He  rewrote  and 
sent  it  to  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who  lost 
it.  He  rewrote  it  from  memory  in  a week  and  again  sent  it,  when 
it  was  returned,  Mr.  Harris  stating  he  was  much  pleased  with  it, 
but  did  not  think  it  would  succeed  on  the  stage.  It  was  next 
sent  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Ward,  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Man- 
chester, and  was  by  him  returned  unopened,  accompanied  by  a 
note  declining  to  play  any  pieces  unsanctioned  by  a London 
audience.  He  afterwards  sent  it  to  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  and  it  was  again  returned.  Finally,  he  engaged  a company 
and  played  it  at  the  theatre  in  Spring  Gardens.  The  same  amount 
of  perseverance  in  any  other  direction  would  have  made  his 
fortune  ! 

Joseph  Aston  was  born  in  1761,  and  died  at  Chadderton  Hall, 
Middleton,  October  19,  1844.  He  was  a journalist  and  poet. 
As  a dramatist  he  wrote  a comedy  called  A Family  Story,  in 
which  some  very  good  sentiments  are  enunciated,  but  as  a drama 
the  public  pronounced  it  “ weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.” 
The  comedy  was  printed  by  himself  in  1814.  Another  of  his 
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pieces  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1815 — a tragedy 
called  Conscience.  It  was  founded  on  one  of  Miss  Lee’s  Canter- 
bury Tales. 

Thomas  Dibdin,  the  last  of  a celebrated  family,  was  not  a 
Lancashire  man;  but  it  may  interest  us  to  know  that  in  1791, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Merchant,  he  appeared  at  the  theatre 
in  Spring  Gardens.  Mr.  Procter  states  that  “ he,  like  Edmund 
Kean,  could  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  During  the  three  years 
he  remained  here  he  acted,  sung,  was  painter  and  prompter,  and 
wrote  the  Manchester  Marine^  produced  for  a benefit  in  March, 
1793,  and  in  the  same  month  for  his  own  benefit  he  brought  out  a 
farce.  Sunshine  after  Rain;  or^  The  Mad  Guardian.^^  These  pieces 
were  the  pioneers  of  over  two  hundred  more,  many  of  which  were 
popular  in  their  day.  In  1 793  he  was  married  at  Manchester  Parish 
Church  to  Miss  Hilliar,  of  the  Bolton  theatre,  and  shortly  after- 
wards proceeded  to  London,  where  he  passed  through  all  the 
gradations  of  poverty,  hard  work,  success,  and  wealth : finally 
became  manager  of  the  Surrey  Theatre,  where  he  lost  all  he 
possessed,  lingered  a few  years,  and  died  in  poverty,  September, 
1841,  aged  seventy-one. 

We  next  come  to  one  who  had  his  full  share  of  this  world’s 
troubles,  trials,  and  afflictions.  Samuel  William  Ryley,  though 
not  a native  of  the  County  Palatine,  was  by  his  long  residence  so 
intimately  connected  with  it  that  any  list  of  Lancashire  authors 
would  be  incomplete  without  him.  He  was  born,  I think,  in 
London  in  the  year  1755.  When  nine  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Chester ; at  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a woollen 
manufacturer  at  Saddleworth,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  his 
master’s  daughter,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  persuaded  her — she 
being  sixteen — to  run  away  to  Gretna  Green,  where  they  were 
united.  On  attaining  his  niajority  he  came  into  a small  fortune 
of  ;^4,ooo ; and  thoughtless  of  the  future,  thinking  no  doubt  the 
money  would  last  for  ever,  passed  a very  agreeable  five  years, 
riding,  driving,  receiving  friends,  and  thoroughly  enjoying  life 
until  at  last  he  discovered  that  all  he  had  left  was  some  per 
annum  in  his  wife’s  right.  This  sum  the  young  couple  considered 
inadequate  to  their  wants ; and,  as  he  could  sing  a comic  song, 
and  had  always  had  a partiality  for  the  stage,  he  determined  to  be 
an  actor.  His  first  engagement  was  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  then 
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under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Austin  and  Whitlock  (1783). 
He  made  his  debut  as  George  Barnwell,  and,  though  the  audi- 
ence received  him  kindly,  being,  as  he  says,  “ the  best-natured 
audience  in  the  world,”  it  was  not  a success.  He  determined 
to  give  up  the  tragic  muse  and  go  in  for  comedy,  proceeded 
to  Wolverhampton  and  neighbouring  towns,  embarked  in  manage- 
ment, and  lost  all  he  possessed.  At  Gloucester  he  met  the 
originator  of  the  Sunday-school  movement,  Mr.  Raikes,  whom 
he  often  saw  on  a Sunday  morning  at  seven  walk  to  church 
followed  by  a crowd  of  children.  He  was  indebted  to  the  kindly 
printer  at  the  end  of  the  season  some  £^20 \ and  when  he  ex- 
plained his  unfortunate  position,  Raikes  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  eased  his  heart  by  “ requesting  his  debt  might  not  add  to  his 
uneasiness,  and  wished  him  health  and  success.”  He  then  took 
an  engagement  in  the  South,  visiting  small  towns  in  Devonshire, 
with  a company  whose  members  had  no  stated  salary,  the  terms 
being  shares.  Of  this  plan  he  speaks  very  bitterly,  and  those  who 
have  gone  through  a similar  existence  can  feel  for  and  sympathize 
with  him. 

In  1787  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Manchester,  and  was 
received  with  favour.  He  spent  several  seasons  here  and  produced 
a farce  of  his  own  writing,  called  The  Civilian ; also  the  comic 
opera  of  Roderick  Random.  He  took  a public-house  in  Oldham 
Street,  where  he  passed  three  years,  dividing  his  time  between 
Methodism  and  beer,  neither  of  which  brought  him  comfort  or 
gain.  He  was  once  more  cast  upon  the  world,  but  having  a 
distaste  for  the  stage  he  wrote  an  entertainment  called  New 
Brooms,  played  it  first  at  the  theatre  here  with  applause  and  profit, 
then  peregrinated  the  country  with  varying  success.  Afterwards 
he  started  a business  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  again  failed  and 
returned  to  the  stage,  appearing  at  Liverpool  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  under  Stephen  Kemble,  of  whom  he  speaks  very  highly  and 
with  whom  he  remained  some  time.  He  returned  to  Liverpool, 
and  took  the  theatre,  without  a penny  in  his  pocket,  for  five 
weeks,  agreeing  to  pay  ;^i5o,  kept  it  open  eleven  and  went  out 
with  a profit  of  ;£^35o.  He,  however,  lost  ;^25o  at  Whitchurch 
and  Bolton,  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  finally  found  himself  over 
;^5oo  in  debt  and  nothing  to  pay  with.  He  fell  out  of  one 
difficulty  into  another,  passed  some  time  as  a debtor  in  Chester 
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gaol,  proceeded  to  London  in  the  vain  effort  as  it  proved  of 
getting  his  play  of  the  Old  Soldier  represented.  He  relates  that 
while  in  London,  on  returning  home  one  night,  he  was  attacked 
by  two  thieves,  and  rescued  by  John  Gulley,  the  prize  fighter,  after- 
wards M.P.  for  Durham.  He  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  as  a way 
to  acquire  the  wherewithal  to  live  opened  a debating  society,  at 
which  he  presided,  charging  one  shilling  each  for  admission,  and 
did  fairly  well  for  a time.  In  1808  he  tried  the  same  plan  at 
the  Bull’s  Head,  Market  Place,  under  the  imposing  title  of  the 
“ Manchester  Forum.”  Perhaps  the  title  frightened  the  natives, 
or  the  public  of  Manchester  were  not  so  “ refined  or  art-loving” 
as  the  Liverpool  public,  as  he  puts  it ; but  certainly  it  was  not  a 
success.  In  18 lo  he  produced  here  The  Old  Soldier^  or  the 
Humours  of  Tim  Bobbin.  It  was  but  indifferently  received.  He 
afterwards  again  tried  innkeeping,  but  met  with  the  usual  non- 
sucCess.  At  Whitsuntide  the  same  year  he  opened  the  Fountain 
Street  theatre,  but  his  management  was  again  unsuccessful ; the 
same  want  of  luck  again  attending  him  when  he  opened  the  circus, 
being,  as  he  says,  “ the  crowning  misfortune  of  his  life.”  He 
returned  to  his  cottage  at  Parkgate  in  Cheshire,  where  he  wrote 
his  amusing  work  of  The  Itinerant.,  and  a drama  called  The  Castle 
of  Glendow,  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  himself  conducted 
the  rehearsals.  At  its  performance,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  act,  the  audience  burst  out  into  a howl,  and  not 
another  word  was  permitted  to  be  heard.  He  afterwards  passed 
two  seasons  in  Scotland.  On  the  nth  of  October,  1822,  he 
made  his  last  appearance  before  the  Manchester  public.  In 
March,  1823,  the  affectionate  partner  of  his  trials  and  troubles 
departed  this  life,  and  in  May,  1826,  he  again  married;  but 
poverty  accompanied  him  to  the  end,  which  took  place  Septem- 
ber, 1837,  aged  eighty-three. 

James  Mason  wrote  a tragedy  called  The  Natural  Son,  published 
in  Liverpool,  1805. 

Henry  Booth,  junr.,  was  the  author  of  a tragedy  entitled  Sebas- 
tian,  which  was  printed  at  Liverpool,  1823. 

Frederick  Baltimore  Calvert,  M.A.,  was  born  in  Manchester, 
1795,  wrote  a Defence  of  the  Drama,  printed  in  1824,  which 
was  read  to  the  members  of  the  Theatrical  Fund  at  their  annual 
dinner  under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
o 
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Dr.  James  Vose  published  a translation  of  Silvio  Pellico’s 
tragedy  of  Esther  of  Engaddi.  It  was  printed  at  Liverpool  in 
1836. 

George  Condy,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  1790,  and  died  in 
Manchester,  November  4,  1841,  was  a barrister,  journalist,  and 
dramatist.  He  wrote  Camillus,  a historical  play,  printed  in  1837. 
It  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  Roman  annals  which  modern 
criticism  does  not  believe  in.  It  is  devoid  of  passion,  pathos, 
situation,  and  can  excite  no  feeling  save  that  of  weariness. 

Margaret  Sandbach,  who  was  born  at  Liverpool,  1812,  wrote 
the  drama  of  Giuliano  dd  Medici. 

Samuel  Ormston,  born  1802,  died  1858,  wrote  the  sacred  drama 
of  Mordecai^  which  was  printed  in  1857. 

The  late  Richard  Cobden,  M.P.,  is  said  to  have  written  a play 
and  left  it  for  perusal  at  one  of  the  London  theatres,  but  all  traces 
of  it  are  lost. 

The  late  Charles  Calvert,  so  long  and  honourably  associated 
with  Manchester,  and  whose  Shaksperian  revivals  will  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasure,  wrote  the  dramas  of  the  Hive  of  Life^  Rube 
the  Showmafi,  and  others. 

The  late  William  Brown,  of  Manchester,  was  author  of  Married 
from  School^  and  two  other  comedies. 

William  Duckworth,  who  was  born  at  Liverpool,  May  9,  1824, 
wrote  the  play  of  Cromwell. 

Francis  Egerton,  first  earl  of  Ellesmere,  who  was  born  January 
I,  1800,  and  died  February  18,  1857,  translated  the  Faust  of 
Goethe. 

William  Hepworth  Dixon  was  a native  of  Manchester,  and  his 
earliest  leanings  were  towards  the  poetical  and  dramatic  forms  of 
composition.  It  is  almost  a proverb  that  the  critics  are  the  men 
who  have  failed  in  literature ; but  in  Dixon’s  case  it  needs  but 
little  discernment  to  say  that  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  drama, 
a successful,  perhaps  great,  career  would  have  opened  to  him.  In 
his  play  of  Azamoglan  there  are  many  beautiful  passages,  but  his 
evident  admiration  for  Shelley  and  Byron  led  him  to  introduce 
unpleasant  elements  which  even  their  great  genius  could  never 
have  made  acceptable  to  an  English  audience. 

William  Quarmby,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  entitled  The  Sea-shell  and  other  Poems ; of  a sort  of  his- 
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torical  novel  called  Then  and  Now y or  ye  Chronicles  of  Ashlynne; 
and  of  Zolutnan^  a Tragedy^  and  other  Poems*  This  last  was  pub- 
lished in  1870.  Hamlet’s  description  of  man  exactly  describes  it, 
for  it  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Zoluman  is  evidently 
intended  for  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  stage  is  continually 
occupied  by  priests,  traitors,  rival  concubines,  missionaries,  and 
boatmen.  The  stage  directions  are  very  funny.  Thus  we  are  told 
“at  a sign  from  the  king,  Amissa  and  the  rest  of  the  women  retire, 
abashed  but  haughty,  threatening  future  woes  ” (p.  8).  In  another, 
“Abdalla  whilst  walking  with  Abouna  hints  his  purpose”  (p.  16). 
“Ibraham  and  Safara  are  deep  in  guilty  love”  (p.  37).  “Troops 
file  out  before  the  king.  He  cheers  them  on  with  hopes  of  cer- 
tain victory.  They  return  scattered  and  flying.  One  thousand 
slain  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  wounded  and  prisoners.  The 
king  in  consternation  and  dispair  (sic)  call  (sic)  forth  various 
chiefs  by  name,  but  the  reply  is  all  are  dead  or  taken.  He  then 
gives  order  to  clear  the  fort  and  prepare  to  stand  the  siege”  (p. 
71).  But  the  most  astounding  direction  of  all  is  the  following: — 
“Enter  the  bodies  of  one  hundred  chiefs  to  be  buried  in  the  centre 
of  Maragdah”  (p.  71).  What  a dramatic  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  this  procession  of  dead  men  quietly  walking  off  to  be 
buried  in  their  appointed  cemetery  ! 

Charles  Mathews,  whom  most  Londoners  regard  as  a cockney, 
was  as  much  a native  of  Lancashire  as  anyone  possibly  can  be.  He 
was  born  at  Liverpool,  December  26, 1803,  and  died  at  Manchester. 
At  one  time  he  was  an  inmate  of  Lancaster  gaoL  A merchant  of 
this  town  held  two  of  his  life  policies,  which  he  handed  over  to 
Mathews’s  wife.  He  annually  appeared  at  the  Manchester  theatre. 
During  his  professional  career  he  visited  the  antipodes  and  India. 
He  paid  two  visits  to  Paris,  where  he  appeared  at  the  Theatre  of 
Varieties  and  Vaudeville  in  his  own  French  version  of  Cool  as  a 
Cucumber,  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  the  cele- 
brated Madame  Vestris,  whom  he  led  to  the  altar  July,  1838.  In 
1857  he  married  Mrs.  Davenport,  who  survives  him.  He  had 
various  theatres  under  his  control,  but  as  a manager  he  was  unfor- 
tunate; yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  troubles,  he  left  something 
like  f^2o,ooo  to  his  widow.  He  wrote  the  plays  of  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb^  1832;  Court  Jester,,  1832;  My  Wi/e^s  Mother,  1833;  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe;  Humpbacked  Lover,  1835;  He  would  be  an  Actor ; 
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The  Truths  1837;  Black  Domino^  1838;  My  Awful  Dad,  1875  ; 
and  several  others.  Charles  Mathews  was  an  artist  whom  all 
admired,  and  in  whose  recent  death  the  stage  received  a loss  all 
the  more  keenly  felt  that  we  have  no  one  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
He  was  as  a polished  diamond,  bright  and  sparkling.  There  was  no 
after  pang  or  regret  in  the  admiration  so  freely  bestowed  upon  him, 
for  he  was  as  the  diamond  pure,  and  the  master  of  his  art.  Many 
thousands  can  remember  his  light  and  graceful  vivacity,  his  gen- 
tlemanly bearing,  his  polished  wit,  his  utterance  of  epigram,  given 
so  neatly  that  you  felt  as  if  almost  the  words  sprung  spontaneously 
from  his  own  mind.  He  seemed  to  revel  almost  as  a schoolboy, 
even  to  his  last  performance,  in  his  work,  which  to  him  seemed 
play.  Those  who  remember  the  pleasure  they  derived  will  not 
recollect  one  impure  thought  suggested  by  him.  His  memory  is 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Here  my  task  ends.  There  still  remain  for  consideration  the 
living  dramatists  of  Lancashire.  These  I leave  to  other  and  more 
appreciative  critics. 


AN  AUTOGRAPH  OF  COLERIDGE. 


BY  JOHN  EGLINGTON  BAILEY,  F.S.A.  . 


[Read  October  27,  1879.] 


T the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  M.  Pickering’s  literary  property 


last  year,  I obtained  for  a few  shillings  the  copy  of  a book 
which  once  belonged  to  Thomas  De  Quincey,  and  subsequently 
to  S.  T.  Coleridge,  whose  autograph  is  in  it.  The  book  in  ques- 
tion is  the  1652  edition  of  the  Remains,  or  Sundry  Pieces  of  that 
Sweet  Singer  of  the  Temple,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  sometime 
Orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  now  exposed  to  public 
light,  and  printed  in  London  for  Timothy  Garthwait,  at  the  little 
north  door  of  Saint  Paul’s,  i2mo;  licensed  30  June,  1651,  by 
John  Downham.  A former  possessor  last  century  was  “Rachel 
Skeate,”  whose  autograph  it  contains.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury it  passed  into  the  hands  of  De  Quincey,  who  in  1809  rented 
a cottage  at  Grasmere,  formerly  Wordsworth’s  residence.  De 
Quincey  was  associated  with  this  spot  for  about  a quarter  of  a 
century;  and  thither  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1809  and 
1810  Coleridge,  who  was  then  editing  The  Friend,  was  a frequent 
visitor ; and  there,  amongst  his  friend’s  books,  his  voracious  appe- 
tite for  reading  found  ample  assuagement.  De  Quincey  was  a 
generous  lender  of  books,  and  had  he  gone  to  the  London  bar, 
he  might  have  been  one  of  the  victims  of  a late  lord  chancellor  of 
whom  Lord  Campbell  relates  (i.,  223)  that  he  collected  a very 
complete  law  library  by  borrowing  books  from  lawyers  and  for- 
getting to  return  them.  An  autobiographic  passage  in  De  Quin- 
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cey’s  writings  gives  interest  to  the  volume  before  us.  I quote 
from  Mr.  H.  A.  Page’s  Thomas  De  Quincey : his  Life  and  Writings^ 
vol.  i.,  pp.  153-4,  edition  1879  : 

The  next  opportunity  I had  of  seeing  Coleridge  was  at  the  Lakes  in  the 
winter  of  1809  and  up  to  the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  During  this 
period  it  was  that  he  carried  on  the  original  publication  of  The  Friend ; 
and  for  much  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I saw  him  daily.  He  lived  as  a 
visitor  in  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  [Allan  Bank],  barely  one 
mile  from  my  own  cottage,  where  I had  a considerable  library.  Many  of  the 
books  being  German,  Coleridge  borrowed  them  in  great  numbers.  Having  a 
general  licence  from  me  to  use  them  as  he  would,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  accu- 
mulating them  so  largely  at  Allan  Bank  that  sometimes  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred were  absent  at  once  : which  I mention  in  order  to  notice  a practice  of 
Coleridge’s  indicating  his  very  scrupulous  honour  in  what  he  regarded  the 
rights  of  ownership.  Literary  people  are  not  always  so  strict  in  respecting 
property  of  this  description  ; and  I know  more  than  one  celebrated  man  who 
professes,  as  a maxim,  that  he  holds  it  no  duty  of  honour  to  restore  a borrowed 
book;  not  to  speak  of  many  less  celebrated  persons  who,  without  openly  profes- 
sing such  a principle,  do,  however,  in  fact  exhibit  a lax  morality  in  such  cases. 
The  more  honourable  it  is  to  Coleridge,  who  had  means  so  trifling  of  buying 
books  for  himself  that,  to  prevent  my  flocks  from  mixing  and  being  confounded 
with  the  flocks  already  folded  at  Allan  Bank  (his  own  and  Wordsworth’s),  or 
rather  that  they  might  mix  without  danger,  he  duly  inscribed  my  name  in  the 
blank  leaves  of  every  volume : a fact  which  became  rather  painfully  known  to 
me ; for,  as  he  had  chosen  to  dub  me  Esquire^  many  years  after  this  it  cost 
myself  and  a female  friend  some  weeks  of  labour  to  hunt  out  these  multitu- 
dinous memorials,  and  to  erase  this  heraldic  addition ; which  else  had  the 
appearance  to  a stranger  of  having  been  conferred  by  myself. 

There  are  three  fly  leaves  prefixed  to  the  book,  and  it  is  on  the 
second  page  of  the  first  leaf  that  Coleridge  has  written — 

The  addition  of  the  other  signature,  which  is  on  the  leaf  before 
the  title-page,  thus, 

seems  to  shew  that  the  book  was  one  of  those  which  did  not  get 
back  to  De  Quincey’s  library,  or  else  that  it  was  a book  which 
De  Quincey  gave  his  friend ; for  it  is  evident  that  this  autograph 
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was  added  after  a considerable  interval  of  time.  Unfortunately 
it  has  none  of  the  usual  S.  T.  C.  notes  on  the  fly  leaves  or 
the  margins. 

It  is  noticeable  that  another  copy  of  this  same  book  had  been 
in  Southey's  hands,  as  is  seen  by  the  notes  which  he  extracted 
from  it,  now  in  Southey’s  Common-place  Book^  vol.  iii.,  499,  and 
elsewhere. 


BIDDULPH  OLD  HALL* 


FAR-REACHING  genealogy  of  the  Biddulphs  of  Biddulph, 


county  Stafford,  near  Congleton,  is  to  be  found  in  an  old 
work  called  A Short  View  of  Staffordshire,  by  Sampson  Erdes- 
wicke,  an  accomplished  antiquary  of  the  county,  who  died  in 
1603;  but  as  the  pedigree  consists  of  mere  names,  and  is  there- 
fore devoid  of  all  general  interest,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  apostle  to  “ give  no  heed  to  fables  and  endless 
genealogies.” 

Whether  in  origin  the  appellation  of  a person  or  place,  the  name 
'Biddulph  was  derived  from  the  wolf,  an  animal  once  so  common 
that  our  Saxon  forefathers  called  January  Wolf  month,  and  so 
dreaded  that  places  (like  Wolverton,  Wolverha.mi>ton,  &c.)  were 
erected  for  protection  from  them.  The  wolfish  source  of  the 
name  is  quaintly  recognized  in  the  crest  of  the  arms  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Biddulphs,  confirmed  by  the  heralds  in  the  year 
1635,  viz.,  upon  a helm  and  wreath  of  the  colours  argent  and  vert 

* The  sketch  accompanying  this  address  is  from  the  clever  pencil  of  Mr. 
George  Evans.  The  only  printed  sources  of  information  about  Biddulph  are 
papers  in  The  Lane,  and  Chesh.  Hist.  Collector  (vol.  ii.,  p.  49)  and  in  the 
Rosicrucian  Transactions.  For  the  military  movements  in  the  neighbourhood 
I was  aided  by  the  valuable  archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Congleton,  for 
access  to  which,  and  for  other  courtesies,  I am  indebted  to  C.  Goode,  Esq.,  J.P. 
(the  Mayor),  and  to  Dr.  John  Wilson  (the  Town  Clerk).  The  Royalist  Com- 
position Papers  in  the  Record  Office,  London  (first  series,  vol.  viii.),  admirably 
illustrated  the  family  history  during  the  Interregnum,  and  I have  derived  much 
information  thence,  as  also  from  the  MS.  pedigrees  of  the  Biddulphs  in  the 
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(/>.,  the  colours  in  the  Biddulph  coat,  an  eagle  displayed,  argent^ 
on  a field,  verf)  a wolf  sejant  regardant,  or^  vulned  on  the  breast 
gules^  mdintledi  gules ^ doubled  argent  (Ashm.  MSS.  858,  p.  115). 

It  seems  that  at  the  conquest  Biddulph,  which  lies  on  the 
edge  of  Cheshire,  and  the  boundaries  of  which  are  well  defined, 
was  given  to  one  Ormus  le  Guidon,  and  that  in  a generation 
or  two,*  by  the  failure  of  male  heirs,  it  passed  through  the 
daughters  into  other  families,  whose  portions  were  called  Over 
Biddulph,  Middle  Biddulph,  Nether  Biddulph,  and  Knypersley. 
Over  and  Middle  Biddulph  were  subsequently  united  by  a 
marriage  of  the  respective  inheritors.  The  son  of  this  union, 
William  Bidulphe  de  Bidulphe  Super  et  Medio,  took  to  wife 
Elena,  heiress  to  Richard,  son  of  William  Greenway.  The  arms 
of  the  Greenways,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Biddulphs,  were 
entered  in  the  Heraldic  Visitation  of  London,  by  Henry  St. 
George,  in  1635,  thus  : argent  a chevron  debruised  between 
three  crosses  botony  fitched  sable  (Ash.  MSS.  858,  page  116); 
and  they  have  been  so  blazoned  in  the  east  window  of  Biddulph 
Church.  The  descendants  of  the  marriage  last  noted,  Richard 
being  the  prevailing  name  of  the  eldest  sons,  formed  the  branch  of 
the  family  which  erected  the  Old  Hall  upon  a side  of  a hill  in  the 
Biddulph  domains  ; an  ample  residence,  which  took  the  place  of 
an  older  structure,  the  site  of  which  is  to  be  traced  two  or  three 
fields  lower  down  the  ravine.  A pedigree  of  the  family  in  the 
Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  (417,  page  4),  drawn  up  about 
the  year  1583,  shows  us  that  Richard  Biddulph,  by  a marriage 
with  Petronell,  daughter  to  Sir  Robert  Aston,  Knt.,  and  Isabel  his 
wife,  left  a son  Richard,  by  whose  union  with  Margaret,  daughter 
and  coheir  to  John  Salway,  of  Stanton,  Francis  Bydulphe  was 
born.  This  Francis  was  the  builder  of  the  Hall ; and  at  the  time 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  the  British  Museum,  London.  For  other 
favours  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper  I express  my  acknowledgments  to 
Robert  Bateman,  Esq.,  and  S.  F.  Gosling,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  and  J.P.,  of 
Lee  House,  Biddulph  ; and  T.  G.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  Congleton. 

* “ One  of  the  Lords  of  Biddulph,  a knight-crusader,  is  reported  to  have 
brought  over  in  his  train  from  the  Holy-land  a paynim,  whom  he  made  bailiff 
of  his  estate,  and  from  whose  marriage  with  an  Englishwoman  the  present 
race  of  ‘ Biddle-moor  men  ’ are  traditionally  said  to  have  sprung.  Probably 
this  infusion  of  Saracenic  blood  may  account  for  their  nomadic  and  somewhat 
bellicose  propensities.” — Sleigh’s  Hist,  of  Leek  ^ p.  161. 
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in  question  (1583)  he  had  by  his  wife  Isabell,  daughter  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gifford,  Knight,  of  Chillington,  four  daughters — Ursula, 
Dorothy,  Katherine,  and  Bridget,  and  a son,  his  heir,  Richard, 
then  aged  eleven,  and  married  or  betrothed  to  Anne,  daughter  to 
John  Draycott,  of  Penseley.  Knypersley  passed  into  the  family 
of  the  Bowyers,  whence  arose  their  connection  with  the  Verduns 
and  Mainwarings  of  this  neighbourhood. 

In  the  present  ruins  of  the  venerable  manor  house  there  are 
indications  sufficiently  numerous  to  show  that  it  was  once  a hand- 
some stone  building  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Over  the  entrance, 
which  is  quite  Italian  in  character,  the  date  1580  is  found,  but 
there  may  be  some  doubt  about  the  last  figure.  In  its  perfect 
state  its  outside  appearance  would  be  very  imposing ; for  though 
the  architect  has  not  neglected  inward  comfort,  he  has  had  an 
eye  to  picturesque  effect.  Erdeswicke  called  it  a state-like  and 
fair  new  house.  Set  up  when  property  was  secure,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  owner  to  fortify  it,  and  no  moat  was  formed. 
Some  of  the  stones  in  the  roof  of  the  tower  are,  however,  welded 
together  with  molten  lead.  There  was  originally  a small  court- 
yard. The  building  was,  perhaps,  three  stories  in  height,  part  of 
the  roof  being  utilized  for  dormitories,  as  in  Harden  Hall,  near 
Stockport.  The  materials  of  the  walls  are  stone  and  brick,  the 
latter  so  hard  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  baked 
with  wood.  Very  noteworthy  is  the  immense  lintel  of  stone, 
lift.  2in.  long,  a part  of  the  great  fireplace,  now  built  up. 
Massive  as  this  lintel  is,  it  is  protected  by  a counter-arch  above 
it ; and  yet  it  has  received  a fracture,  mayhap  from  the  heat  given 
out  from  the  wooden  logs  then  commonly  burnt.  These  logs 
were  admitted  into  this  part  of  the  building  by  means  of  holes, 
yet  to  be  seen  outside.  The  fireplace  at  Harden  Hall  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  house  as  that  at  Biddulph,  and  its  large  stone 
lintel  is  cracked  in  the  same  way.  Biddulph  Hall  probably  had 
two  turrets,  like  the  octagonal  turrets  of  the  neighbouring 
Brereton  Hall,  which  is  an  erection  of  the  same  period.  There  is 
a view  of  Biddulph  Hall,  as  it  appeared  in  1849,  in  The  Land  we 
Live  Ln^  vol.  iv.,  p.  51,  drawn  by  F.  W,  Hulme,  and  engraved  by 
Dalziel. 

The  history  of  the  old  house  is  singularly  meagre.  It  comes 
upon  our  notice  by  virtue  of  one  incident,  its  gallant  defence. 
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particulars  of  which  are  derived  from  one  or  two  contempo- 
rary accounts  and  a few  snatches  of  an  old  ballad.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  its  proprietor  was  John  Biddulph,  Esq.,  who, 
with  his  family,  actively  interested  himself  in  the  cause  of  the 
king.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  builder,  being  the  son  of  Richard 
Biddulph,  who  died  in  1636,  aged  seventy-seven.  Very  little 
is  to  be  gathered  concerning  him.  About  1615  he  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Eyre,  of  Hassop,  county  Derby,  upon  which 
occasion  a settlement  was  drawn  up,  by  which  the  estates  in 
Biddulph  and  elsewhere  were  settled  upon  himself,  and  charged 
with  one  thousand  marks  for  each  daughter  who  should  be 
born  of  the  marriage.  In  1647,  the  only  surviving  witness  to 
this  deed  was  Ralph  Porter,  an  old  servant  to  Mr.  Richard  Bid- 
dulph. In  1641,  the  same  John  Biddulph  subscribed  9s.  6d. 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  borough  of  Congleton.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  joined  the  royal  army.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  called  his  eldest  son,  Francis,  to  him,  and 
gave  him  directions  for  his  daughters’  portions  in  these  words  : 
“ Son,  I am  sorry  I have  not  so  well  provided  for  my  daughters 
as  I thought  to  have  done.  Thou  knowest  thou  art  charged  with 
a thousand  marks  apiece,  to  which  if  thou  wilt  add  of  thyself  but 
only  one  ;^ioo,  their  portions  will  be  full  apiece.  I speak 

of  thy  three  eldest  sisters — Prudence,  Mary,  and  Winifred ; for 
as  for  Ann  and  Dorothy  I make  but  they  being  very  young,  and 
with  their  uncle,  who  hath  promised  to  do  well  for  them,  they  will 
be  well  contended  with  £600  or  £^]oo  divided  between  them; 
And  towards  the  raising  of  ;^i,ooo  for  thy  three  sisters,  thou 
mayest,  if  you  please,  cut  down  one  thousand  trees,  which  I of 
purpose  reserved  for  this  end.”  And  two  or  three  days  before 
the  old  man  died  he  charged  his  son  to  pay  the  money  as  he  had 
indicated,  that  being  his  last  will  and  desire.  The  son  made  the 
required  promise.  The  elder  Biddulph  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  officer  of  his  name,  said  to  have  been  killed  at 
Hopton  Heath,  near  Stafford,  19th  March,  1642-3.  Harl.  MS. 
1,077  states  that  he  “dyed  in  Coventry,  1642,”  and,  if  so,  it  would 
be  through  wounds  received  in  the  engagement.  There  was  a 
Captain  Biddulph,  who  was  taken  at  the  surrender  of  Stafford  to 
the  Parliament,  15th  May,  1643. 

The  defence  of  Biddulph  Hall  belongs  to  the  year  1643-4.  In 
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August,  1643,  Lord  Capel  was  threatening  Nantwich  with  an 
army,  and  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire  sent  troops  for  the  better 
defence  of  that  town.  Capel  however  fell  back,  “The  moorland 
dragoons,”  part  of  the  troops  sent  to  give  assistance,  came  as  far 
as  Haslington,  where  they  quartered  on  the  5th  August.  “ In 
their  return,”  says  Burghall,  the  Puritan  vicar  of  Acton,  “ they 
gave  a strong  alarm  to  Mr.  Biddulph’s  house  in  Staffordshire, 
where  was  a garrison.  This  Biddulph,”  adds  the  diarist,  “was  a 
great  Papist,”  a name  of  reproach  which  often  covered  many  good 
Protestants.  Towards  the  turn  of  the  year  the  Royalists  suffered 
a series  of  reverses  in  Cheshire.  They  were  foiled  in  an  ^tack 
upon  Northwich,  where  General  Fairfax  defeated  them.  On  the 
4th  February' the  army  of  the  Parliament  took  Crewe  Hall,  and 
three  days  later  Doddington  Hall.  The  surrender  of  Adlington 
Hall  occurred  14th  February,  and  on  the  25th  Mr.  Tatton’s 
house  at  Wythenshaw  was  taken.  Meanwhile,  consequent  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  besiegers  of  Nantwich  and  the  raising  of  the  siege 
(24th  January),  William,  second  Lord  Brereton  of  Brereton,  who 
had  collected  magazines  and  arms  for  the  king’s  service,  became 
alarmed,  and  forsook  his  own  mansion  and  fled  with  his  wife  and 
son  to  Biddulph  Hall,  which  he  put  in  a better  posture  of  defence. 
Thackeray  somewhere  declares  that  the  bitterest  enmities  are  found 
amongst  relations.  It  is  said  that  had  Lord  Brereton  remained  at 
his  own  house  he  would  not  have  been  molested ; but  his  resort 
to  Biddulph  Hall  so  roused  the  anger  of  his  uncle.  Sir  William 
Brereton,  the  active  Cheshire  commander,  afterwards  major- 
general  of  the  district,  that  he  marched  from  Stafford  to  take  it. 
Upon  his  way  one  of  the  unlovely  elements  in  the  Puritan  cha- 
racter manifested  itself  at  Astley  Church,  which  was  turned  into  a 
stable ; the  stained  windows  were  broken,  and  the  organ  was 
burned  in  a field  called  Organfield  to  this  day.  After  this  exploit 
the  soldiers,  as  mayhap  they  “hummed  a surly  hymn,”  set  out  for 
Biddulph  over  Congleton  Edge,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Hall  on  the 
20th  February,  1643-4.  The  troops  were  quartered  on  the  sur- 
rounding tenantry,  and  provisions  and  labour  were  obtained  by 
exactions.  The  walls  of  the  Hall  being  too  weak  to  resist  artillery, 
bags  of  sand  and  of  other  materials  were  spread  over  them.  The 
ordnance  was  at  first  planted  on  Congleton  Edge,  but  little  or  no 
mischief  was  done  from  that  standpoint.  A fragment  of  an  old 
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song  is  remembered  in  which  Lord  Brereton,  seeing  Sir  William 
on  the  Edge,  is  made  to  say: — 

Yonder  my  uncle  stands,  and  he  will  not  come  near, 

Because  he  is  a Roundhead,  and  I a Cavalier. 

Burghall  asserts  that  the  Hall  held  out  for  a long  time,  and  another 
authority  fixes  the  period  at  three  months.  During  this  time  the 
investment  was  pretty  close.  Communication  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  said  to  have  been  held  by  means  of  a servant  appro- 
priately named  “ Trusty,”  who  had  nightly  egress  by  an  under- 
ground passage,  through  which  victuals  were  taken  in.  The 
Parliamentary  army  frequently  changed  the  position  of  their 
camp.  Meanwhile  the  garrison  became  expert  marksmen.  A 
person  riding  through  Whitemore  Wood  towards  the  army  at 
Congleton  Edge  had  his  horse  struck  by  a shot,  and  the  rider 
took  to  his  heels,  not  staying  to  remove  the  horse’s  bridle.  It  is 
also  said  that  when  Mr.  Bowyer,  of  Knypersley  Hall,  was  galloping 
over  Bradley  Green,  a ball  from  Biddulph  took  off  the  heel  of  his 
boot.  At  length  the  besieging  party  fetched  from  Stafford  a large 
cannon  bearing  the  feminine  name  of  “ Roaring  Meg,”  which 
was  planted  on  the  west  side.  The  gun  was  next  tried  on  a 
battery  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  east  side,  the  country  people 
having  informed  the  general  that  that  was  the  weakest  side  of  the 
Hall.  The  old  record  says  that  from  this  site  the  artillerymen 
battered  furiously  for  some  time ; that  at  last  a ball  accidentally 
struck  the  end  of  a beam  supporting  a portion  of  the  Hall,  thus 
giving  the  building  such  a shake  that  its  defenders  thought  it 
would  have  fallen  down  ; and  that  thereupon  Lady  Brereton  was 
so  much  affrighted  that  at  her  earnest  entreaty  the  place  was 
surrendered.  Lady  Brereton  had  evidently  none  of  the  heroic 
spirit  of  that  “ noblest  of  womankind,”  who  lent 

courage  to  the  meanest  hind 
That  manned  her  castle  walls. 

The  diary  of  Burghall  confirms  the  old  narrative,  saying  that 
at  length  the  garrison  asked  quarter  for  life,  which  was  granted. 
From  both  accounts  we  gather  that  the  persons  who  were  taken 
were,  besides  Lord  and  Lady  Brereton  and  their  son  and  heir, 
three  captains — Biddulph,  Shakerley,  and  Minshull  of  Ardswick  ; 
three  sons  of  Mr.  Bellot  of  Moreton  Hall ; Mr.  Lockit,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers.  There  is  a tradition  that  Francis 
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Gosling  of  Biddulph  was  amongst  the  defenders.  Three  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  with  ammunition,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  who  sacked  the  mansion  and  bore  off  the  plunder  to 
Stafford  Castle.  Thither,  or  to  Shrewsbury  Castle,  the  prisoners 
were  taken ; and  Lord  Brereton  afterwards  compounded  for  his 
estate  by  the  payment  of  £1,739*  Sir  William  Dugdale,  then  at 
Oxford,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  house  of  one  of  his  Stafford- 
shire neighbours,  notes  its  capture,  22nd  February,  1643-4,  “by 
y®  Rebells,  under  y®  comand  of  Colonell  [John]  Ashanhurst  (who 
had  besieged  the  same  from  y®  time  y*  y®  siege  of  Namptwich  was 
raysed),  wherein  was  taken  prisoners  the  Lord  Brereton  and  140 
soldiers.” 

Amongst  those  in  the  Parliamentary  service  who  were  present 
at  the  surrender  of  the  Hall  was  a Captain  Smyth,  afterwards 
Thomas  Smyth,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  gentleman. 
He,  going  into  the  house  within  an  hour  of  its  capture,  noticed 
several  writings  of  concernment  in  the  custody  of  some  of  the 
soldiers,  and  some  were  torn  and  some  thrown  about  and  spoiled. 
With  an  eye  to  the  value  of  such  evidences,  Smyth  tried  to  dis- 
suade the  soldiers  from  destroying  them ; but  they  would  not 
cease,  and  they  carried  many  of  them  away.  Margaret  Biddulph, 
who  was  living  at  Biddulph  in  1651,  also  saw  the  writings  “burnt, 
consumed,  or  plundered  by  the  soldiers.”  Amongst  the  missing 
documents  was  the  deed  of  settlement  on  the  daughters,  already 
mentioned,  and  its  loss  was  the  cause  of  some  protracted  litigation. 

It  is  said  that  the  Hall  likewise  suffered  great  damage  from  the 
country  people,  who  were  enraged  at  the  long-continued  depreda- 
tions of  the  besiegers.  The  doors  were  burned  for  the  sake  of  the 
iron,  the  moveables  were  taken  away,  and  soon  nothing  was  left 
save  the  walls  and  two  towers.  One  tower  alone  now  remains, 
and  a finished  wood  engraving  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Garner’s 
Natural  History  of  the  County  of  Stafford^  1^44,  p*  127. 

When  the  local  ill-feeling  had  time  to  subside,  the  valour  of 
Lord  Brereton,  Captain  Biddulph,  and  his  friends,  found  celebra- 
tion in  a ballad  which  ridiculed  the  Parliamentary  captains.  Of 
one  of  them,  named  Watson,  the  type  of  a military  dandy,  it  is 
said  that  while  late  one  night  going  from  Congleton  to  Congleton 
Edge  he  fell  into  a moss-pit.  His  exclamations  make  one  suppose 
that  he  had  been  with  the  army  in  Flanders : — 
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“Zounds ! ” says  Captain  Watson,  so  brave  and  so  stout, 

When  he  fell  in  the  moss-pit  and  could  not  get  out. 

**  What  must  I do  ? Zounds  ! I fear  I’m  undone. 

For  I have  soiled  my  brown  boots  and  spoiled  my  dragoon.”* 

On  account  of  the  “delinquency”  of  the  proprietor,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Stafford  seized  and  sequestered  the  estate,  which  was  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £^31.  is.  8d.  The  three  sisters  of  the  late 
owner  hereupon  petitioned  for  their  portions,  in  accordance  with 
the  settlement  which  has  been  cited.  They  were — Prudence,  the 

* To  these  and  other  military  events  there  are  many  references  in  the  old 
accounts  of  the  ancient  borough  of  Congleton,  which  have  of  late  years  been 
arranged  and  calendared.  It  is  to  be  gathered  from  these  valuable  records 
that  the  civil  war,  which  was  peculiarly  felt  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  plague  which  well  nigh  decimated  the  town. 
Of  both  Plague  and  War  many  touching  and  suggestive  entries  may  be  cited. 
Of  the  former,  in  the  accounts  for  1640-2,  the  eye  dwells  with  most  tender- 
ness upon  numerous  pa)mtients  made  to  an  active  woman  of  diminutive  stature, 
or,  it  may  be,  a young  girl,  named  “ Little  Bess,”  who  remained  faithful  to 
her  duty  of  nursing  the  plague-stricken  when  left  to  die.  The  money  was 
given  to  Little  Bess  for  wages  and  for  purchasing  necessaries  for  the  sick  or 
the  dead.  “Paid  Little  Bess,  for  keeping  Mary  Houlden’s  boy,  6r.  8^/.” 
“Paid  to  Little  Bess  her  quarter’s  wages,  6s.  8^/.”  “Bestowed  upon  Little 
Bess  her  mother  in  the  time  of  her  sickness,  6^/.”  “ Bestowed  to  buy  Little 

Besse’s  mother  a winding-sheet,  2s.  6^^.”  “ Paid  to  Little  Bess  for  three  days 
serving  of  the  infected,  u.”  “ To  Little  Bess  for  one  week’s  pay  for  attend- 

ance to  the  cabins,  2s.  4^.”  The  cabins  were  the  places  to  which  the  infected 
were  removed.  There  are  other  payments  to  her  at  various  times  for  balls  of 
liquorice,  wine- vinegar,  candles,  pitch,  frankincense,  &c.  Evidence  is 
afforded  that  her  ministrations  were  subsequently  extended  to  w’ounded 
soldiers.  It  is  interesting  to  meet  in  one  entry  with  her  name,  which  was 
Elizabeth  Smith,  otherwise  “Lancashire  Bess.”  These  details  are  singularly 
touching,  and  make  the  name  of  the  heroic  nurse  as  worthy  of  commemoration 
as  the  Florence  Nightingales  or  the  Sisters  Dora. 

Day  unto  day  her  dainty  hands 
Make  life’s  soiled  temples  clean, 

And  there’s  a wake  of  glory  where 
Her  spirit  pure  hath  been. 

At  midnight  through  that  shadow-land 
Her  living  face  doth  gleam. 

The  dying  kiss  her  shadow,  and 
The  dead  smile  in  their  dream. 

There  are  also  in  these  old  accounts  entries  connected  with  the  movements 
of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  order  to  give  the  proper  term  to  the 
word  “rebels”  in  the  items,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  Parliamentarians 
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wife  of  John  Crompton,  of  Millwiche,  in  county  Stafford;  Wini- 
fred, the  wife  of  Sir  Christopher  Trentham,  of  Rossiter,  a widow  in 
1651,  when  she  had  two  children,  Winifred,  aged  five,  and  Mary; 
and  Mary.  For  their  maintenance  the  local  Committee  gave 

were  uppermost  in  the  borough.  But  the  soldiers  of  both  parties  wanted  bil- 
leting, and  both  were  at  one  in  their  appreciation  of  Congleton  sack.  The 
captains  preferred  burnt  ale ; and  now  and  then,  when  commanders  of  dis- 
tinction passed  through  the  town,  wine  was  ordered.  Most  of  these  payments, 
expended  by  the  mayors,  must  be  regarded  as  so  much  black  mail.  In  1642-3, 
there  was  a payment  of  id,  to  one  Latham,  who  was  sent  to  discover  the 
approach  of  troops  ; also  *js.  6d.  to  fifteen  watchmen,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby 
was  in  town ; and  9^.  ^d.  was  “ bestowed  in  wine  ” upon  the  same  nobleman. 
There  are  entries  for  belts,  bandleroes,  and  other  things,  for  the  trained  soldiers 
at  Nantwich  ; the  sum  of  8.r.  id.  is  expended  for  “plaisters  and  oils.”  The 
quartering  of  a soldier  for  a week  cost  the  town  4^“.  2>d.  A lame  soldier  of 
Captain  Finch’s  company  lived  there  for  six  days  at  an  expense  of  3^.  There 
was  a continuous  stream  of  “worshipful”  and  “honourable”  captains,  and 
many  others  who  rode  out  “a-colonelling,”  like  the  knight  in  Hudibras.  One 
of  them,  at  the  cost  of  20J.,  has  his  troop  shoed  by  the  smiths.  General,  or 
Major,  Byron  receives  presents  of  “joints.”  Colonel  Duckenfield,  of  Stock- 
port,  passes  through  the  town  and  is  regaled  with  “burned  ale.”  Many 
others  were  partial  to  that  beverage.  Sundry  items  occur  on  account  of  Cap- 
tain, or  “Collonell  Manwayring.”  On  his  coming  from  London,  ioj.  was 
spent  upon  him  “ and  those  captaynes  and  companies  that  came  with  him 
and  his  ale  and  beer,  when  he  went  through  the  town  to  Congleton  Edge,  cost 
the  like  amount.  Sir  William  Brereton’s  men  were  quite  as  costly.  “ Paid, 
in  meat  and  drink  to  Sir  William  Brereton’s  men,  i8j.  More,  i8j.  3a?.”  He 
laid  an  exaction  of  ;^20  on  the  town,  and  the  Corporation  paid  its  share  of 
25 j.  \od.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a pathetic  entry  in  1646,  relating  to  a 
Captain  Brereton,  perhaps  one  of  the  defenders  of  Biddulph  House  : it  is  a 
payment  of  i^.  (id.  given  in  1646  “ to  two  poor  widows,  their  husbands  both 
slain  in  a town  taken  by  the  rebels,  and  Captain  John  Brereton  being  husband 
to  one  of  the  widows.”  A “Captain  Munke,”  who  seems  to  be  the  indi- 
vidual who  developed  into  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  now  and  again  visited 
Congleton.  His  thirst,  and  that  of  his  men,  is  appeased  by  a modest  shilling’s- 
worth,  and  his  heroic  soul  condescended  to  accept  the  same  solatium  shortly 
afterwards.  A generous  libation  of  13J.  on  one  occasion  bought  off  a com- 
pany of  soldiers  when  wanting  billets  : it  was  expended  “ in  beer  upon  Colonel 
Bower,  Colonel  Stepkins,  and  other  commanders,  who  had  purposed  to  have 
quartered  in  the  town  with  their  soldiers.”  The  soldiers  had  to  go  to  the  next 
village ; but,  as  things  were  at  that  time  in  Congleton,  that  did  not  matter. 
In  1644-5,  Cornet  Singleton  was  paid;i^5.  lox.  for  a gelding  that  was  “stole 
out  of  Darby’s  stables.”  There  are  many  hints  that  the  townsmen  were  quite 
tired  of  their  visitors.  Very  suggestive  is  an  entry  of  ^d.  paid  in  1646  to 
Martin  Weatherhead  for  going  to  “Knipsley”  to  inquire  which  way  Sir 
William  Brereton  went  I 
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them  16  apiece.  Butin  1647-8  the  daughters  took  measures 
to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  their  father’s  bequest.  Their  petition 
was  referred  to  John  Bradshaw,  the  well-known  President  of  the 
Court  of  Regicides,  who  had  once  been  a solicitor  in  Congleton, 
and  its  mayor  in  1637.  He  examined  witnesses  about  the 
marriage  settlements,  and  made  a report  to  the  Committee  of 
Sequestrations  of  the  House  of  Commons,  recapitulating  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  awarding  the  portions  to  the  three 
daughters  (March,  1647-8).  The  County  Committee  acted  upon 
the  award,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer; 
and  the  sisters  were  to  enjoy  the  estates  till  the  demand  was  satis- 
fied. But  the  continued  delays  of  the  law  prevented  the  sisters 
from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  decision.  In  1649  Bradshaw’s 
award  could  not  be  found,  it  having  been  lost,  as  was  said,  “upon 
the  transmission  of  his  papers  from  Westminster.”  Further  delays 
occurred,  extending  for  three  years  onward.  In  February,  1651-2, 
more  inquiries  were  instituted,  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estates 
remaining  meanwhile  in  the  tenants’  hands.  At  length,  by  Act  of 
Parliament  (4th  August,  8th  November,  1652),  the  estates  of  John 
Biddulph,  called  of  Biddulph,  were  declared  forfeited  for  treasons 
against  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

The  property  reverted  to  the  family  at  the  Restoration,  at  which 
time  the  corporation  of  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Congleton 
was  “purged.”  In  the  year  1670  (12th  November),  Richard  Bid- 
dulph, Esq.,  son  of  Francis  above-named,  was  sworn  a freeman  of 
the  same  borough.  His  name  and  that  of  his  brother  John  occur 
upon  a deed  dated  1673  in  possession  of  S.  F.  Gosling,  Esq.,  of 
Biddulph.  He  married  Anne,  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Goring,  Bart, 
of  Burton,  and  a connection  of  Lord  Camoys;  and  into  the 
Camoys  family  the  estates  subsequently  passed.  Thus  the  old  ruin 
witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  its  former  owners.  It 
came  to  be  called  Biddulph  Castle  in  memory  of  its  siege,  and  an 
inn  between  Congleton  and  Biddulph  perpetuates  that  name.  The 
queer  old  farmhouse  in  the  ruins  was  built  out  of  the  dWris  of  the 
former  edifice ; and  it  has  in  consequence  a more  ancient  look 
than  it  is  entitled  to.  For  a long  period  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Myott,  many  of-  whose  gravestones  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  parish  churchyard. 
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In  1809,  the  Knypersley  estate  and  manor  was  bought  from  the 
Bowyers,  by  John  Bateman,  Esq.,  a successful  merchant  of  Man- 
chester, whose  family  name  it  is  that  is  attached  to  Bateman’s 
Buildings  in  that  city.  His  son  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  it  was  he  who  so  greatly  improved  the  property.  His  grand- 
son is  Mr.  James  Bateman,  F.R.S.,  of  Hyde  Park,  London.  The 
latter  gentleman  bought  Biddulph  Old  Hall  from  Lord  Camoys, 
and  a large  portion  of  the  adjoining  land ; and  he  subsequently 
sold  it  to  Mrs.  Stainer,  of  Madely  Manor.  Mr.  Bateman  is 
known  as  the  eminent  collector  and  cultivator  of  orchids,  and  is 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  folio  work,  entitled  The  Orchidaceous 
Plants  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala^  published  in  1837,  at  sixteen 
guineas  (Chetham  Library,  No.  10,498);  and  one  of  his  sons  is 
the  accomplished  Robert  Bateman,  Esq.,  the  present  tenant  of 
the  old  hall,  whose  picture  of  “ Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor  ” 
has  attracted  special  attention  at  this  year’s  (1879)  Academy. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this  old  ruin.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  its  fall  introduce  us  to  the  momentous  struggle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  will  ever  form  an  attractive  period 
to  students,  in  that  it  is  the  era  of  Milton,  of  Falkland,  and  of 
Clarendon.  The  civil  war,  as  we  have  seen,  disturbed  the  ties  of 
kinship,  encouraged  feelings  of  revenge,  and  gave  lamentable  play 
to  unreason ; but  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  characterized  by 
valorous  deeds  and  generous  sacrifices.  Within  the  present  relic 
of  that  commotion,  around  which  were  once  heard  the  clamorous 
and  contending  shouts  of  “ God  and  the  Cause  ! ” “ God  and  the 
King  ! ” all  in  these  happier  times  may  unite  in  a common  loyalty, 
/>.,  in  fealty  to  Law,  and  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  inscription  which  the  gifted  painter  has  carved  over  his  door ; 

HENCE  • REBEL • HEART  • NOR  • DEEM  • A • WELCOME  • DVE  • 

FROM  . WALLS  • ONCE  • RVINED  • BY  • A • REBEL’S  • HAND  • 

THRICE  • WELCOME  • THOV  • IF  • THOV  • INDEED  • BE  • TRVE  • 

TO  • GOD  • AND  • TO  • THE  • LADY  • OF  • THE  • LAND  • 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  ROCHDALE 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  BOOKS  IN  THE  LOCAL 
FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

BY  LIEUT. -COLONEL  HENRY  FISHWICK,  F.S.A. 

[Read  March  22,  1880.] 

■piBLIOGRAPHY  naturally  divides  itself  into  four  subjects, 
^ viz.,  the  book  itself,  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  its 
author,  and  its  subject  matter ; and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
bibliography  of  Rochdale  (by  Rochdale  I mean  the  town  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and  not  the  original  parish)  must  include  all 
books  and  pamphlets  written  by  Rochdale  men,  or  printed  at  a 
Rochdale  press,  or  in  any  way  having  reference  to  the  town  or  its 
inhabitants. 

The  Committee  of  the  Local  Free  Library  did  not  fail  on  its 
first  appointment  to  recognize  as  one  of  its  duties  the  purchasing 
of  works  of  this  description,  and  the  result  has  been,  certainly, 
the  finest  collection  of  Rochdale  books  ever  got  together,  and 
probably  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  of  the  kind  in 
England.  This  collection  consists  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
works.  It  includes,  of  course,  books  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  by 
all  kinds  of  men  and  women — some  good,  some  bad,  and  some 
indifferent ; some  published,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  because  the 
author  had  nothing  to  say  and  he  wanted  to  say  it  in  print,  or, 
as  honest  Tim  Bobbin  puts  it. 

Some  write  to  show  their  wits  and  parts, 

Some  show  you  Whigs,  some  Tory  hearts; 

Some  few  in  Virtue’s  cause  do  write, 

But  these,  alas  ! get  little  by’t ; 

Some  turn  out  Maggots  from  their  heads. 

Which  die  before  their  Author’s  dead ; 
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Some  write  such  sense  in  Prose  and  Rhime, 

Their  works  will  wrestle  hard  with  Time. 

Some  few  print  truth — but  many  lies, 

On  spirits — down  to  butterflies. 

Some  write  to  please,  some  do’t  for  spite, 

but,  Tim  candidly  adds, 

Want  of  money  makes  me  write. 

There  are  books  in  the  collection  of  interest  from  the  title  page 
to  the  colophon,  whilst  others  are  only  of  value  because  of  the 
printer’s  name  or  the  list  of  subscribers.  But  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  possess  some  claim  to 
merit  its  preservation,  and  which  does  not  in  one  way  or  another 
yield  its  quota  of  information.  Possibly  there  are  even  members 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  who  may  think  that  old  reports, 
catalogues,  sermons,  almanacks,  and  other  waifs  and  strays  of 
local  literature  are  not  worth  shelf-room,  much  less  careful  and 
tender  custody ; if  there  are  any  such  here  to-night  I will  not 
pause  to  argue  with  them,  but  content  myself  with  saying  that  if 
that  is  their  opinion  they  have  only  to  hand  over  any  such  (in 
their  opinion)  “old  rubbish”  to  some  Free  Library,  and  so  satisfy 
all  parties.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which  might  fitly  be  para- 
phrased on  this  subject,  and  made  to  read  “Take  care  of  the  little 
books ; the  big  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 

The  history  of  the  Rochdale  press  is  a brief  one,  as  it  was  not 
until  late  in  the  last  century  that  we  find  evidence  of  one  being 
set  up  here ; but  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Rochdale 
sent  some  of  her  sons  to  London  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  On 
the  25th  December,  1562,  Henry,  the  son  of  Edmonde  Bamforthe, 
of  Rochdale,  husbandman,  was  apprenticed  to  John  Cawood  (the 
printer  of  Bible  that  bears  his  imprint)  for  eight  years.  On  the 
25th  December,  1565,  John,  the  son  of  James  Chetam,  of  Roch- 
dale, husbandman,  and  John,  the  son  of  John  Holies,  late  of 
Rochdale,  smith,  deceased,  were  bound  apprentice  to  Lucas 
Harys  and  Gyles  Huke,  of  London,  respectively  for  nine  and 
eleven  years. But  for  long  after  this  period  there  were  no  book- 
sellers’ shops  or  printers  in  Lancashire — at  all  events  not  in  the 
small  towns — the  limited  supply  of  literature  required  being  pur- 
chased from  the  itinerant  chapman. 


* Register  of  Stationers’  Hall. 
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- In  1713,  however,  Rochdale  supported  a bookseller,  as  appears 
from  the  title  page  of  a -visitation  sermon  by  Henry  Newcome, 
rector  of  Middleton,  which  was  “sold  by  R.  Scofield,  bookseller, 
Rochdale.”  The  sermon  is  entitled  “ A Serious  Admonition  to  all 
Dispisers  of  the  Clergy,”  and  was  originally  printed  in  London  in 
1712.  - This,  the  second  edition,  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first 
edition  of  Tim  Bobbin’s  View  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect^  printed 
in  1746,  was  also  sold  by  “Mr.  Scolfield,”  Rochdale,  who 
was  doubtless  the  John  Scolfield  who  is  named  at  the  foot 
of  the  title  page  of  the  second  edition  of  Defoe’s  Memoirs 
of  a Cavalier,  which  was  printed  in  Leeds  between  the  years 
1724 — 1754,*  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  a descendant  of 
this  bookseller  was  Alice  Scholfield,  who  early  in  the  next 
century  sold  or  transferred  her  business  as  bookseller  and  sta- 
tioner to  Mary  Scolfield  Lancashire,  who  was  probably  in  some 
way  related  to  her.  Alice  Scholfield  was  buried  at  the  Rochdale 
Parish  Church,  2nd  December,  1804.  Her  shop,  which  was  her 
own  property,  was  where  Mr.  H.  Howorth’s  shop  is  now,  and  it 
was  sold  in  1805  to  James  Hartley,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  Rochdale  printer.  The  earliest  example  of  his  press  is  a 
very  rare  pamphlet,  not  in  the  Rochdale  library,  consisting  of  ten 
pages  8 VO,  entitled  “Articles  to  be  observed  by  the  Members  of 
the  Benevolent  Society  of  Rochdale.  Rochdale  : Printed  by  J. 
Hartley.  i796.”f  This  society  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
more  modern  Benevolent  Society.  It  was  an  early  example  of 
a sick  and  burial  club.  One  of  its  rules  was  worthy  of  note,  and 
would  be  very  convenient  to  some  people  if  acted  on  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  runs  : “If  any  of  them  (the  officers)  have  embezzled 
any  of  the  money  entrusted  in  his  or  their  hands,  he  or  they  so 
offending  shall  return  it  again  to  the  box  and  half  a guinea  more 
as  a fine— or  be  excluded.”  Surely  a public  prosecutor  was 
wanted  in  those  days  ! That  Hartley  was  only  then  beginning  to 
print  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  1794  he  was  only  twenty  years 
old,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Tutor's  Assistant,  by  J.  Saul,  who 
was  a teacher  at  the  Townhead  School,  and  dedicated  his  work 

* This  date  is  fixed  by  the  copy  in  the  Rochdale  Free  Library,  which  has 
inscribed  on  its  title  page,  “John  Fildes,  1754.” 

Local  Gleanings,  ii.,  85. 
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to  “the  Rev.  T.  Littlewood,’’  was  printed  at  Wigan.*  A key  to 
this  was  printed  in  1797  in  London,  for  J.  Hartley.  Another 
book  printed  in  London  in  1789,  for  J.  Hartley,  is  dated  Roch- 
dale, 21  April,  1798,  and  is  entitled  “A  Defence  of  the  late 
National  Fast  on  Principles  of  True  Religion  and  Sound  Policy. 
By  Thomas  Wood.”t  This  is  a scarce  pamphlet  of  sixty-six  pages 
octavo.  No  copy  of  this  is  in  the  Library.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  Hartley,  although  he  had  a press  in  1796,  found  it 
either  cheaper  or  more  convenient  to  get  some  of  his  books 
printed  in  London. 

The  next  specimen  of  this  press  is  “ A Selection  of  Hymns  for 
the  use  of  Sunday  Schools  : From  different  Authors.  Rochdale  : 
Printed  by  and  for  J.  Hartley,  Bookseller.  1798” — a small  i2mo 
volume.  In  1803  he  printed  an  edition  of  The  Key  io  Saul’s 
Tutor’s  Assistant,  and  a References  to  Geography  used  at  Townhead 
School.  We  have  no  other  book  printed  by  Hartley  until  1807, 
when  he  issued  the  First  Report  of  the  Rochdale  Benevolent 
Society;  in  the  same  year  he  printed  Simon  Simple’s  Essay  on 
Card  Playing,  a small  octavo  tract  of  28  pp.  In  1815  he  printed 
an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  John  Sutcliffe’s 
Treatise  on  Canals,  Cotton  Spinning,  Corn  Mills,  &^c. , an  octavo 
volume  of  414  pp. 

James  Hartley  (the  first  Rochdale  publisher)  was  the  son  of 
Ralph  Hartley,  of  Fieldhouse,  and  was  born  in  1774-  He  was 
married  in  1792,  and  began  printing  before  he  was  twenty- two 
years  old.  His  first  shop  was  in  Blackwater,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  premises  in  the  Market  Place,  near  the  Roebuck,  and 
finally,  in  1804,  purchased  and  removed  to  the  shop  now  occupied 
by  his  grandson,  Mr.  H.  Howorth,  in  Yorkshire  Street.  As  early 
as  1785  he  was  connected  with  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Methodist 
chapel,  and  he  continued  through  life  to  be  a zealous  and  active 
supporter  of  that  denomination.  He  died  20th  March,  1840, 
aged  seventy-four. 

Another  local  printer  was  T.  Wood,  who  was  also  an  auctioneer. 
His  office  or  saleroom  was  at  the  top  of  a flight  of  steps  near  the 
Old  Church  Inn.  He  was  a somewhat  eccentric  man,  and  on  one 

*The  Rev.  John  Shaw,  master  of  the  Rochdale  Grammar  School,  had 
printed  in  London,  in  1793,  the  fourth  edition  of  his  English  Grammar. 

^ Local  Gleanings,  ii.,  233. 
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occasion  is  said  to  have  lighted  his  pipe  with  a five-pound  note. 
The  first  specimen  known  to  exist  from  his  press  is  ‘‘  The  Pilgrim’s 
Travels  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Mount  Sion,  set  forth  in  Six  Sermons. 
Also  a Sermonizing  exposition,  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  Inter- 
view and  Intercourse  between  God  and  Elijah,  on  Mount  Horeb. 
Thro’  the  medium  of  the  Whirlwind,  Earthquake,  Fire,  and  a 
small  still  Voice,  i Kings  xix.,  9,  11,12,  13.  To  which  is  sub- 
joined The  Jericho  Traveller.  By  James  Burgess.  Rochdale  : 
Printed  by  T.  Wood ; sold  in  London  by  B.  Croby  & Co.,  and 
all  other  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country.”  [8vo,  title  i p., 
preface  iv,  sermons  124  pp.,  The  Jericho  Traveller  p.  125  p.  150, 
supplement  3 p.]  On  the  last  page  is  printed,  “Finished  Feb.  24, 
1797.”  If  it  was  printed  as  soon  as  completed,  it  is  with  one  ex- 
ception the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Rochdale  printing,  and  it 
is  singular  that  we  have  no  other  work  of  Wood’s  until  1806,  when 
he  issued  a i2mo  volume  of  316  pp.,  being  the  eighteenth  edition 
of  Defoe’s  Fafiiily  Instructor^  “in  Three  Parts,  relating — i.  To 
Parents  and  Children,  ii.  To  Masters  and  Servants,  iii.  To 
Husbands  and  Wives.”  In  the  same  year  (1806)  he  printed  a 
History  of  the  Americans,  of  their  Manners  and  Customs ; and  His- 
tory of  the  Patagonians^  of  the  Blagards^  and  White  Negroes.  By 
Daniel  Webb,  an  8vo  of  235  pp.  The  author  was  a native  of 
Bath,  and  though  Loundes  mentions  several  of  his  works  this  one 
has  escaped  his  notice.  Wood  was  also  the  printer  of  William 
Nuttall’s  Le  Voyageur,  or  the  Genuine  History  of  Charles  Manley^ 
1806.  The  year  following  he  published  the  smallest  book  ever 
printed  in  Rochdale.  It  is  entitled  The  History  of  Miss  Sylvia  S. 
[Miss  Frances  Braddock],  by  Dr.  Goldsmith.  It  contains  42  pp., 
and  is  something  less  than  foolscap  3 2 mo,  as  it  measures  2y\in. 
by  2in. 

Concerning  the  next  printer  I have  been  unable  to  glean  any 
information  except  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  title  pages,  in 
which  he  is  invariably  designated  “ J.  Ashworth.”  The  earliest 
specimen  I have  met  with  from  this  printer  is  a pamphlet  of  8 pp. 
containing  the  “ Rules  and  Orders  to  be  observed  by  the  Union 
Society  as  followeth  : Begun  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1797, 
at  Edmund  Else’s  Small-Bridge,  near  Rochdale.  Rochdale  : 
Printed  by  J.  Ashworth.”  On  the  last  page  is  the  certificate  that 
the  rules  were  approved  and  allowed  at  the  quarter  sessions,  held 
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at  the  New  Bailey  Court  House,  Manchester,  on  the  23rd  January, 
1799,  so  that  the  date  of  the  printing  could  not  be  earlier  than 
that  year.  He  also  printed  in  1799  the  twenty-second  edition  of 
Drelincourt’s  ChristiatCs  Defe^ice  against  the  Fears  of  Deaths  which 
work  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  that  time.  It  was  written  by  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  Calvinist  Church  at  Paris,  and-  was  first 
published  in  1675. 

James  Hartley,  T.  Wood,  and  J.  Ashworth  are  the  only  local 
printers  of  the  last  century.  The  earliest  printer  of  the  present 
century  was  Mary  Scolfield  Lancashire,  daughter  of  Josiah  Lan- 
cashire, of  London.  She  was  born  19th  December,  1774,  and  was 
baptized  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Fleet  Street,  London.  When 
she  first  came  to  Rochdale  she  took  the  business  of  Alice  Scol- 
field (bookselling  and  stationery),  as  already  stated.  From  this 
place  she  removed  to  a shop  which  stood  on  a part  of  the  site  of 
Fenton’s  Bank.  She  died  29th  November,  1836,  aged  sixty-two. 
She  was  a well-known  and  highly-respected  old  lady.  Miss  Lan- 
cashire printed  William  Nuttall’s  Rochdale:  a Fragment  (of  which 
hereafter)  in  1810.  A Sermon  preached  in  1821,  in  the  Baptist 
Chapel,  Town  Meadows,  is  from  her  press,  and  is  very  rarely  met 
with. 

In  18 1 3,  we  have  another  local  printer,  Samuel  Ashworth,  whose 
shop  was  on  the  New  Wall.  He  printed  a Selection  of  Hym7ts^  prin- 
cipally collected  and  corrected  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Cooke,  who 
was  the  first  minister  at  Providence  Chapel,  High  Street.  In 
1815,  he  printed  the  Case  of  the  Petitioners  against  the  Rochdale 
Church  Bill^  which  is  not  in  the  library  (neither  is  the  Act  itself, 
nor  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Rochdale  concerfiing  the  re- 
pairing or  re-building  of  the  Parish  Churchy  1815)- 

In  1816,  Joseph  Littlewood  printed  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hirst  (of  which  hereafter),  and  some  years  subsequently  an  edition 
of  Tim  Bobbin,  Cowper’s  Poems,  edited  by  John  Corry  (the 
author  of  a History  of  Lancashire and  other  volumes.  Joseph 
Littlewood  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Littlewood,  of 
Townhead,  and  died  unmarried. 

James  Westell,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  spelt  Westall  (the 
son  of  Thomas  Westall,  shopkeeper  in  the  Packer),  also  printed 
several  works  about  this  time,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is 
the  1819  edition  of  Tim  Bobbin. 
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The  last  printer  I shall  refer  to  is  a J.  Atkinson,  who  had  his 
shop  in  Cheetham  Street,  and  afterwards  in  Yorkshire  Street  (sub- 
sequently Jones  and  Croskill’s  shop),  who  printed  a “ Hymn  Book 
for  the  Parish  Church,  St.  James’s,  and  St.  Mary’s  Chapel,”  in 
1827.  I may  add  that  in  1818  there  was  a Thomas  Dyson, 
printer  and  bookseller,  in  Blackwater.  If  he  published  any  books 
they  are  very  scarce.  We  have  none  in  the  library,  nor  have  I 
seen  one. 

The  heretofore  written  history  and  topography  of  Rochdale  is 
comprised  in  a very  short  list.  The  first  worker  in  this  field 
(which  is  almost  virgin  soil,  so  little  of  it  having  been  put  to  the 
crucial  test  of  modern  research)  was  William  Nuttall,  who  was  a 
schoolmaster  in  Rochdale  (his  school  was  somewhere  near  St. 
James’s  Church)  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  was  thrice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Dutton, 
of  Morton  Wood,  Shropshire.  By  this  marriage  there  were  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Samuel  Whittles,  of  Moorbank, 
Rochdale,  who  is  now  living  in  America,  and  possesses  a portrait 
of  both  her  father  and  mother..  His  third  wife  was  anything  but 
a helpmate  to  him,  as  she  sold  everything  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on  for  drink,  and  it  was  doubtless  through  her  conduct  that 
Nuttall  removed  to  Oldham,  where  poverty  and  distress  followed 
him.  His  mind  gave  way  and  he  committed  suicide.  His  earliest 
work,  Le  Yoyageur,  has  been  already  referred  to.  In  1810,  he 
published  his  Rochdale : a Fragment.,  with  notes  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  History  of  Rochdale.  This  work  is  dedicated 
to  “ Lord  Byron,  Baron  of  Rochdale,”  to  whom  an  elaborately 
got  up  copy  was  presented  by  the  author  in  person.  When  his 
lordship  opened  the  book  he  glanced  at  its  contents,  closed  it,  and, 
looking  at  the  back,  said,  “Thank  you.  It’s  handsomely  bound.” 
Notv/ithstanding  the  author  of  Childe  Harold’s  severe  criticism, 
the  volume  is  curious  and  well  worth  perusal,  halting  and  imper- 
fect as  is  the  doggerel  rhyme.  A few  samples  will  suffice.  Of 
Foxholes  he  exclaims — 

Enchanting  spot ; thou  sweet  and  calm  retreat 
Of  polished  worth  and  rank  in  high  estate, 

With  thee  my  muse  shall  for  a season  stay, 

And  in  due  numbers  chaunt  th’  aspiring  lay ; 

Pleas’d,  I perceive  thy  stately  front  appear 
Bright  as  the  morning  star  ! as  Venus  fair  ! 
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Passing  on  to  Healey  Hall,  he  writes  of 

Gardens  gay  and  murm’ring  rills 
Furnish  grottos  and  cascades, 

Flowery  walks  and  cooling  shades, 

Where  your  mansion  sweet  reclines, 

’Midst  sweet-briars  and  eglantines. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparth  his  muse  declares  that 

. . ancient  Gooselane,  still  quite  clean  and  neat. 

Forms  a kind  shelter  and  a snug  retreat. 

Of  the  traditional  hermit  of  Newbold  we  are  told 

No  food  he  bought  of  any  sort. 

Nor  any  did  he  sell. 

Yet  he  did  feed  like  other  folks 
Within  his  lonely  cell. 

The  poetical  part  of  the  volume  (about  40  pp.  are  filled  with 
historical  notes)  winds  up  with  “ An  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Rochdale  Water  Works,”  which  concludes — 

Then  shall  posterity  your  deeds  rehearse, 

And  “Rochdale  Water  Works”  shall  live  in  verse. 

William  Nuttall  contemplated  writing  a history  of  Rochdale, 
and  towards  which  he  collected  some  notes,  and  a folio  volume 
of  manuscript  entitled  The  History  of  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood 
of  Rochdale.  I have  seen  the  MS.,  and,  although  I should  be  glad 
to  see  it  on  our  library  shelves,  I must  confess  that  it  throws  little 
light  upon  local  history,  as  most  of  it  was  copied  from  Whitaker’s 
Whaliey,  and  what  was  not  so  copied  has  been  since  printed  by 
Baines.  The  Poetical  Preface  is  original  enough.  The  river  has 
changed  since  Nuttall  reclined  on  its  banks 

Or  saunter’d  slow  to  mark  the  passing  stream. 

And  bait  the  hook.  O extacy  refined 
As  gilded  trout  did  in  thy  water  gleam. 

He  also  wrote  the  Bard  of  the  British  Afpenines,  or  my  Grand- 
father’s Legends  of  Olden  Times.  This  manuscript  contains  the 
substance  of  several  of  Roby’s  Traditions  of  Lancashire.,  and  a 
point  might  be  raised — did  Nuttall  inspire  Roby,  or  Roby  Nuttall  ? 
William  Nuttall  was  also  something  of  an  artist,  but  none  of  his 
pictures  appear  to  have  survived. 

John  Sutcliffe’s  Treatise  of  Canals  has  already  been  named.  It 
is  a volume  not  often  met  with,  and  contains  some  curious  infor- 
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mation  about  the  Rochdale  Canal.  The  author  was  a civil 
engineer,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  a native 
of  these  parts.  A much  rarer  pamphlet  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  entitled  “Papers  published  in  favour  of  the 
Rochdale  Canal,  in  the  applications  made  to  Parliament  in  the 
sessions  of  1791-1792-1793.’’  It  contains  a plan  of  the  intended 
waterway. 

James  Butterworth  was  the  next  writer  who  attempted  a history 
of  Rochdale.  He  was  born  at  Pitses,  in  the  parish  of  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  in  1771.  He  was  brought  up  as  a handloom  weaver, 
but  afterwards  became  a schoolmaster.  He  died  in  1837.  In 
1804  he  published  a short  poem  of  15pp.  entitled  Rocher  Vale,  of 
which  the  Rochdale  library  does  not  contain  a copy.  In  1828 
appeared  his  Historical  and  Topographical  Account  of  the  Town 
and  Parish  of  Rochdale,  which  was  dedicated  to  John  Entwistle, 
of  Foxholes,  John  Crossley,  of  Scaitcliffe,  and  John  Elliott,  of 
Townhead.  For  his  “history”  the  author  was,  as  he  candidly 
admits,  much  indebted  to  the  historian  of  Whalley;  but  his  account 
of  Rochdale  as  it  then  was  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  long  “list  of  sub- 
scribers,” very  few  of  whom,  if  any,  are  now  alive.  This  work  is 
not  so  scarce  as  it  is  generally  thought  to  be.  A copy  in  good 
condition  is  worth  about 

Raines’  Memorial  of  the  Rochdale  Gram7nar  School,  which  is 
fall  of  original  matter ; Samuel  Brierley’s  Rochdale  in  iJ4^-6,  a 
brochure  which  will  always  be  valued ; Mr.  Robertson’s  recent 
Rochdale  Past  and  Present,  and  a few  local  guide  books,  complete 
the  list  of  works  on  this  subject. 

The  vicars  of  Rochdale  have  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
bibliography  of  the  place,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Moles- 
worth,  none  of  them  were  very  voluminous  writers. 

Henry  Pigot,  B.D.,  was  born  nth  March,  1628,  and  Whitaker 
very  unjustly  wrote  that  “ he  was  a whimsical  textuary,”  his  dis- 
courses “jejune  and  unprofitable,”  and  that  he  was  “memorable 
for  nothing  but  his  long  incumbency  and  life.”  It  is  true  he 
was  rector  of  Brindle  for  nearly  seventy-two  years,  and  vicar  of 
Rochdale  for  over  fifty-nine  years,  and  died  (and  was  buried  at 
Rochdale)  aged  ninety-three.  Whilst  at  Rochdale  he  maintained 
the  use  of  the  surplice  (which  had  fallen  into  disuse),  introduced 
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or  rather  revived  the  musical  service,  erected  an  organ,  and  at 
his  own  expense  built  the  porch  to  the  church.*  The  only  one 
of  his  sermons  known  to  have  been  printed  is  an  assize  sermon 
preached  at  Lancaster,  on  19th  March,  1676,  on  which  occasion 
his  friend  Alexander  Butter  worth,  of  Belfield,  was  high  sheriff. 
This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  Lancashire  sermons  ; the  only  copy  I 
know  of  is  in  the  Bodleian. 

Samuel  Dunster,  D.D.,  the  next  vicar,  was  also  an  author;  he 
wrote  Anglia  Redeviva — a description  of  all  the  shires  in  England, 
which  was  published  in  1699  ; a sermon  preached  before  the 
Merchant-Taylors’  School  at  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  loth  Feb.,  1708-9; 
a translation  of  a Panegyrick  on  his  Majesty  King  George, 
London,  1716;  and  a prose  translation  of  Horace,  which  went 
through  several  editions,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1712, 
and  contained  a portrait. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster  held  the  vicarage  of  Rochdale  from  1754 
to  1757.  He  was  the  editor  of  a Hebrew  Bible,  some  Select 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the  author  of  about  half-a-dozen  other 
works.  The  writings  of  this  and  the  last-named  vicar  are  all 
wanting  in  the  Free  Library. 

Dr.  Forster  and  “Tim  Bobbin”  were  by  no  means  good  friends, 
and  the  latter  is  the  author  of  the  following  epitaph  : — 

Full  three  feet  deep  beneath  this  stone 
Lies  our  late  vicar  Forster, 

Who  dipt  his  sheep  to  the  very  bone. 

But  said  no  paternoster. 

By  every  squeezing  way  ’tis  said 
Eight  hundred  he  raised  yearly  ; 

Yet  not  a sixpence  of  this  paid 
To  th’  curate — this  looks  querely.f 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Tunstall,  who  is  the  first  vicar  whose 
writings  are  in  the  Free  Library,  and  out  of  seven  books  we  have 
only  two,  one  of  which,  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^ 
was  printed  in  1765,  and  contains  a long  list  of  subscribers, 
amongst  whom  were  many  from  this  district.  Dr.  Tunstall  left 
one  hundred  and  fifty  MS.  sermons,  which  one  well  able  to  judge 
pronounced  to  be  “ sound,  practical,  and  useful.” 

* Notitia  Cesi.,  ii.,  350. 
t Toy -shop  Opened,  1763,  p.  180. 
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Thomas  Wray,  D.D.,  wrote  A Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  Assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Sacramental  Devotions,  and  a book  of 
Family  Prayers,  which  was  published  in  Leeds,  in  1772.  A copy 
of  the  latter  is  in  the  Free  Library,  and  on  its  title  page  the 
author’s  name  is  printed  “ Ray,”  the  correct  spelling  being  un- 
doubtedly “ Wray,”  as  is  proved  by  the  college  book  or  the 
monumental  inscription  in  the  parish  church. 

The  succeeding  vicar,  Dr.  Hind,  published  three  detached  Ser- 
mons (none  of  which  are  in  the  library),  and  was  the  subject  of 
a paper  warfare  arising  from  a difficulty  he  had  in  getting  rid  of 
his  curate  (Mr.  Martyn)  when  he  was  rector  of  St.  Anne’s,  West- 
minster. As  the  curate  would  not  resign,  and  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  go,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presented  Dr.  Hind 
to  Rochdale.  Two  of  these  pamphlets  are  in  the  library. 

The  two  succeeding  vicars  sent  no  works  to  the  printers. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  library  are  upwards  of  forty  works  written 
or  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Molesworth,  extending  from  1825-75, 
and  the  collection  is  still  not  complete.  The  earliest  specimen 
of  his  is  a collection  of  Sermons  printed  in  1825,  whilst  he  was 
curate  of  Millbrook,  in  Hampshire. 

The  other  clergy  and  ministers  for  the  most  part  confined 
themselves  to  theology,  and  we  have  no  lack  of  Sermons  preached 
on  various  occasions.  The  first  example  is  entitled  “ A plain 
representation  of  the  Transubstantiation  as  it  is  received  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,”  published  in  London,  1687.  This  work  was 
printed  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Tillotson ; its  author 
being  Henry  Pendlebury,  who  shortly  before  1650  was  minister 
of  Ashworth  Chapel,  and  was  described  as  a “ godlie  orthodoxe 
minister,”  but  who,  like  a wise  man,  left  his  cure  because  “there 
was  no  maintenance,”*  and  went  to  Horrich  Chapel,  in  the  parish 
of  Dean,  where  he  did  not  fare  much  better.  In  1651  he  was 
appointed  to  Holcombe  Chapel,  near  Bury,  from  whence  he  was 
ejected  in  1662,  and  appears  to  have  come  to  Rochdale.  In  one 
of  his  works  (not  in  the  library),  printed  in  1695,  entitled 
Invisible  realities  the  real  Christianas  greatest  concernmentf  he  is 
described  as  “ late  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Rochdale and  on 
the  title  of  another  book.  The  Barren  Fig  Tree,  published  in  1700, 
he  is  called  “ Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Rochdale.” 

* Church  Survey,  Record  Soc,,  i.,  26. 
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His  Treatise  concerning  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  published  in 
1700,  contains  a short  but  incomplete  and  inaccurate  notice  of 
his  life.  He  died  at  Bury,  i8th  June,  1695.  copy  of  this  last 
work  is  in  the  library.  It  contains  a long  list  of  subscribers,  those 
from  Rochdale  being  John  Clegg,  James  Durden  [Dearden], 
John  Hamer,  James  Haslam,  Mr.  Marriott,  the  landlord  of  the 
“Roebuck;”  John  Moult,  surgeon;  Richard  Nutter,  The  Rev. 
John  Shaw,  Charles  Smith,  James  Taylor,  merchant;  John 
Teasdale,  James  Turner,  James  Walmsley,  and  Dr.  Wray  (the 
vicar). 

Upwards  of  a century  passes  before  we  find  another  local  ser- 
mon. In  1799  was  published  a “ Discourse  delivered  at  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Littlewood,  28th  May,  1799.”  Mrs.  Littlewood 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Thorton,  of  Bradford,  and  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Littlewood,  who  was  thirty-two  years  minister 
of  the  Baptist  chapel  in  Rochdale,  and  founder  of  the  Townhead 
School.  He  died  in  1817,  his  funeral  sermon  being  preached 
(and  afterwards  printed)  by  Jacob  Kirkman  Foster,  who  was 
many  years  minister  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Rochdale,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  Cheshunt  College. 

In  or  about  1800,  James  Burgess,  minister  at  Hall  Fold,  near 
Whitworth,  published  several  religious  works,  one  being  a Sermon 
entitled  Beelzebub  driving  and  drowning  his  Hogs.  On  the  title  page 
the  author  is  described  as  minister  of  Haugh  Fold,  near  Whit- 
worth. Of  course  the  discourse  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  the 
orthodox  three  heads,  one  of  the  latter  being  forcible  and  graphic. 
“ The  Devil,”  writes  our  preacher,  “verified  three  old  English 
proverbs,”  viz.,  “ The  Devil  will  play  at  small  game  rather  than 
none  at  all,”  “They  run  fast  whom  the  Devil  drives,”  and  “ The 
Devil  brings  his  hogs  to  a fine  market.” 

In  1806,  Providence  Chapel,  in  High  Street,  was  erected,  its 
first  minister  being  Joseph  Cooke,  who  on  doctrinal  grounds  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  theology,  and  edited  the  collection  of  hymns  before 
mentioned.  In  the  same  year  Myles  Martindale,  then  minister 
at  Union  Street  Chapel,  published  a sermon  which  appears  to  be 
the  first  printed  specimen  from  that  pulpit.  (He  was  also  author 
of  a translation  of  “Poems”  written  in  French  by  the  Rev.  John 
Fletcher,  vicar  of  Madley,  in  Shropshire.)  A funeral  sermon  on 
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the  death  of  Brother  John  Matthews  was  preached  at  St.  Mary’s 
Chapel  in  1807,  by  the  Rev.  Brother  John  Rutter,  curate  of  Little- 
borough.  The  author  candidly  confesses  that,  being  in  a hurry, 
he  had  “ very  freely  made  use  of”  an  old  sermon  he  had  picked 
up,  without  title  page  or  printer’s  name. 

Of  a very  different  stamp  to  this  was  a sermon  preached  in  the 
same  place  on  23rd  May,  1817,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Horton,  M.A., 
then  vicar  of  Ormskirk,  but  formerly  curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  who 
fearlessly  told  his  congregation  that  many  of  them,  “ from  very 
humble  beginnings,”  had  “ risen  under  favour  of  a mild  govern- 
ment and  just  laws  to  a sudden  and  great  affluence,”  and  that 
their  conduct  in  life  seemed  to  say  “ my  power  and  the  might  of 
mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.”  The  library  copy  of  this 
contains  a pencil  note  in  the  neat  handwriting  of  its  former  owner 
(Canon  Raines)  to  the  effect  that  although  it  might  with  justice 
be  retorted  to  the  preacher  “Physician  heal  thyself,”  yet  the 
sermon  was  one  of  which  “ Latimer  or  Ridley  might  have  been 
proud.” 

After  this  date  (1817)  printed  sermons  are  much  more  plentiful, 
almost  every  place  of  worship  in  the  town  contributing  its  share. 
Copies  of  some,  however,  are  not  yet  in  the  local  collection ; for 
example,  Samuel  Bamford  Sellers  (Adam  de  Spotland),  the  son  of  J. 
Sellers,  auctioneer,  of  Rochdale,  who  died  nth  May,  1848,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Clement’s  Church,  was  the  author  of  Two  Assize 
Sermons,  one  preached  at  Lancaster,  20th  February,  1848,  and  the 
other  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Liverpool,  26th  March,  1848,  the 
author  being  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  George  Hesketh,  of  Rufford 
Hall,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  ; this  work  is  wanting.  Zachary 
Taylor,  who,  if  not  actually  born  in  Rochdale,  spent  his  infancy 
here,  being  the  son  of  Zachery  Taylor,  curate  of  the  parish  chuch 
and  head  master  of  the  grammar  school,  published  two  sermons, 
one  in  1695  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Bradshaigh)  and  the  other  in  1703  (funeral  sermon  on  the  death 
of  John  Risley,  of  Risley),  neither  of  which  are  in  our  collection. 
They  are  of  very  great  rarity.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two  of 
the  Sur^jy  Demoniac  Tracts. 

The  printed  biography  of  Rochdale  worthies  is  not  extensive. 
The  earliest  work  of  this  class  in  the  Free  Library  is  The  Life  and 
Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hirst.,  who  was  born  in  Blackwater,  29th 
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August,  1736,  and  was  for  forty-two  years  ‘‘pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church”  at  Bacup.  The  lives  of  John  Bright,  John  Roby,  Isaac 
Gaitskill,  John  Kershaw,  of  Hope  Street  Chapel;  Alderman  Livsey, 
and  W.  W.  Barton,  late  borough  surveyor,  almost  exhaust  the  list. 
Some  of  the  early  printed  sermons,  however,  furnish  a few  bio- 
graphical notes,  meagre  and  inaccurate,  but  still  not  to  be  despised. 
One  is  often  struck  on  reading  the  once  not-to-be-dispensed-with 
funeral  sermon,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have  mixed  with 
the  theology  a date  or  a fact  which  in  after  times  would  have  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  genealogist  or  historian. 

The  earliest  example  of  this  kind  of  local  literature  is  a Funeral 
Sermon,  on  the  death  of  James  Hardman,  merchant,  of  Rochdale, 
preached  on  29th  June,  1746.  The  Free  Library  has  not  a copy 
of  it  (I  quote  from  my  own).  The  preacher  of  the  sermon  was 
Josiah  Owen,  the  Presbyterian  Minister  of  the  Blackwater  Chapel 
(the  oldest  Dissenting  place  of  worship  in  the  town).  He  was  the 
nephew  of  the  well-known  Charles  Owen,  of  Warrington.  The 
text  selected  was  96  v.  of  cxix.  Psalm,  “I  have  seen  an  end  of  all 
perfection,  but  thy  commandment  was  exceeding  broad.”  From 
the  sermon  itself  we  are  told  that  the  deceased  was  “respected 
and  beloved  by  all;”  that  his  “knowledge  of  men  and  books” 
was  extensive;  his  “judgment  was  solid;”  his  “mind  sedate;” 
his  “ understanding  clear  and  strong  ; ” his  “ capacity  for  busi- 
ness and  raising  a fortune  was  equalled  by  nothing  but  the 
honour  and  reputation  wherewith  he  acquired  one.”  In  short,  as 
the  preacher  put  it,  his  death  was  “an  end  of  all  perfection.” 
Notwithstanding  that  he  left  behind  him  “to  perpetuate  his  name 
a sweet,  charming,  and  hopeful  offspring.”  Yet  this  Rochdale 
worthy’s  very  name  is  almost  unknown.  If  he  could  re-visit  the 
scenes  of  his  mercantile  successes,  he  would  exclaim  with  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  “when  we  are  gone  how  soon  we  are  forgotten.” 
The  parish  registers  simply  record  “ 26th  June,  buried  Mr.  James 
Hardman,  of  Rochdale.” 

Of  Josiah  Owen,  we  may  say  en  passant  that  he  was  the  author 
of  several  other  works,  inter  alia  “ A Sermon  preached  to  a 
Society  of  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Rochdale,  5th  November, 
1742,”  and  “A  Sermon  preached  at  Rochdale  on  9th  October, 
1746,  being  the  day  appointed  for  a Public  Thanksgiving  ” on 
the  defeat  of  the  rebellion.  Another  minister  at  the  chapel  was 
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Thomas  Threlkald,  who  died  in  1806.  A short  notice  of  him 
was  contained  in  a small  pamphlet  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  (and  afterwards  published)  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Barnes.  Threlkald  was  remarkable  for  his  extra- 
ordinary memory,  and  the  fact  that  he  knew  perfectly  nine  or  ten 
languages.  Some  years  ago  a gravestone  marked  the  place  where 
he  was  buried  in  Blackwater  Street  Chapel,  but  it  has  been 
“ improved  away.” 

The  climate  of  Rochdale  has  not  been  conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction of  poets,  unless  indeed  they  have  been  mute  inglorious 
Miltons.”  The  earliest  writer  in  verse  who  is  known  to  have 
been  born  here  was  Roger  Brierley,  the  founder  of  the  religious 
sect  called  the  “ Brierlists,”  or  the  “ Grindletonians.”  He  was 
born  at  Marland,  and  died  in  1637.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  theological  poems,  a copy  of  which  I have  never  seen. 
The  eighteenth  century  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  a 
native  poet,  but  early  in  the  present  century  F.  W.  Cronhelm,  a 
tutor  of  Thomas  Littlewood’s  school,  had  printed  by  T.  Wood  a 
volume  of  poems  which  included  “ Hexametrical  translation  of 
Part  the  second  book  of  Klopstock’s  Messiah,”  and  which  were 
written  when  the  author  was  under  nineteen  years  old.  Some  of 
the  pieces  shew  considerable  power,  and  are  far  above  the  average 
of  such  productions.  In  1815  Abraham  Watmough,  who  was 
born  in  1787  in  a cottage  on  Spotland  Road,  wrote  a volume  of 
poetry  which  was  printed  in  1821  and  entitled  The  Sunday  School. 
It  is  somewhat  pretentious  in  its  style,  but  is  dull  and  heavy. 
The  author,  who  was  for  many  years  a Wesleyan  minister  and  the 
writer  of  several  other  works,*  ventures  to  foretell  the  future  as 
resulting  from  the  effects  of  religious  education ; but  as  he  fixes 
no  definite  date  for  fulfilment,  we  can  only  say  that  his  prophecy 
has  not  yet  been  realized.  He  writes: — 

Behold  the  Factory  that  late  did  ring 
With  horrid  blasphemies,  that  erst  was  full 
Of  vile,  obstreperous  language,  and  obscene 
And  quite  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  heaven 
As  Succoth-benoth. 

, . . in  it  now  is  found 

The  germ  of  sterling  virtue,  and  all  sin 

* Osborne’s  Wesleyan  Literature. 
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Lowers  her  sable  crest  and  skulks  behind, 

Nor  dares  in  open  day  to  tell  her  deeds. 

Soft  music  murmuring  anthems  sweet  as  heaven’s, 

Rise  through  the  rattle  of  the  whirling  wheels 
That  fill  the  ponderous  pile  with  ceaseless  roar. 

No  copy  of  this  is  in  the  library.*  Of  the  works  of  more  modern 
poets  and  rhymesters  it  would  be  invidious  to  speak.  At  all 
events  I would  prefer  to  let  their  works  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Rochdale  men  who  have  published  books  on  science  and 
travel  are  few,  the  earliest  being  Richard  Townley,  of  Belfield,  who 
wrote  two  articles,  one  “ On  the  Culture  of  Potatoes,”  and  the 
other  “A  Comparative  View  of  Baron  Van  Haake’s  Compost, 
the  Oil  Compost  and  Soot  mixed  with  Ashes.”  Both  were  printed 
in  1791,  and  form  part  of  vol.  iv.  and  vol.  v.  of  “ Georgical 
Essays.”  The  same  author  published  in  1791,  in  two  volumes, 
“A  Journal  kept  in  the  Isle  of  Man  giving  an  account  of  the 
Wind  and  Weather  and  Daily  Occurrences  for  upwards  of  Eleven 
Months.”  Since  then  we  have  had  writers  on  America,  Patagonia, 
China,  Egypt,  Australia,  and  various  parts  of  Europe.  Science 
is  only  represented  by  two  or  three  botanical  works. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to  Rochdale  are  not  numerous ; 
between  1794  and  1807  we  have  five  Acts  relating  to  the  canal; 
in  1809  followed  the  first  Water  Works  Act,  in  1822  the  Market 
Act,  and  in  1823  that  for  the  Gas  Works.  The  library  has  in  all 
twenty-five  Acts,  including  four  Vicarage  Bills. 

Local  almanacks  are  often  sources  of  useful  information.  The 
earliest  Rochdale  one  was  published  by  Jesse  Hall,  of  Yorkshire 
Street.  It  is  imperfect,  wanting  the  title  page.  A still  more 
valuable  assistant  to  the  historian  and  genealogist  are  the  old 
local  directories.  In  this  class  of  books,  like  the  famous  chapter 
on  snakes,  it  is  painful  to  record  there  are  no  directories  in  the 
library;  of  course  we  except  those  of  quite  recent  date.  In  1818 
was  published  ‘‘The  Lancashire  General  Directory,  Part  second,” 
which  contains  a complete  directory  for  Rochdale,  and  is  just 
old  enough  to  be  of  great  interest. 

As  Rochdale  was  not  enfranchised  until  1832,  its  political 
history  does  not  cover  much  ground.  We  have,  however,  an 


* Copy  in  author’s  collection. 
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election  squib  book  for  1837,  and  poll  book  for  1832,  and  sundry 
other  stray  bits  of  this  class  of  literature.  To  Mr.  Alderman 
Booth  the  library  is  indebted  for  a donation  of  a large  and  unique 
collection  of  placards,  squibs,  songs,  addresses,  &c.,  not  only 
referring  to  the  election  of  members  for  the  borough,  but  of 
knights  of  the  shire,  churchwardens,  overseers,  town  councillors, 
and  mayors,  and  other  local  matters,  extending  from  1828  to  the 
present  time.  The  earliest  placard  in  the  collection  refers  to  a 
dispute  between  Messrs.  Leach,  Tweedale,  and  Co.,  of  Healey 
Hall,  and  their  weavers,  the  latter  objecting  to  the  introduction 
of  certain  machinery  except  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : “ If  a 
man  can  by  hand  earn  £i  weekly,  and  by  an  improved  machine 
be  enabled  with  no  more  labour  to  himself  to  do  three  times  the 
quantity  of  work  in  the  same  time,  he  shall  receive  3.”  No 
wonder  there  was  a strike  ! This  collection  has  been  mounted 
in  large  folio  volume,  and  will  always  be  of  increasing  value. 

The  earliest  Rochdale  newspaper  is  Asian’s  Recorder^  a Church 
and  State  paper,  published  at  yd.  (The  stamp  duty  being  4d.) 
It  began  in  1827,  and  died  a natural  death  in  1828.  No  news- 
paper or  periodical  appeared  after  this  until  1842,  when  Dr. 
Molesworth’s  Common  Sense,  or  Everybody’s  Magazine,  came  out, 
which  was  met  by  The  Vicar’’ s Lantern,  both  being  offsprings  of 
the  Church  rate  controversy.  In  1844,  the  short-lived  but 
sprightly  Spectator  appeared,  which  was  followed  by  The  Beacon. 
The  Pilot  and  Rochdale  Reporter  was  issued  in  1847,  but  only  sur- 
vived twelve  months.  Of  Free  Thoughts  for  Free  Men,  or  the 
People’s  Paper,  only  a few  numbers  were  issued  in  1848,  after 
which  appeared  several  others  which  met  with  varied  success. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  music  is  represented  by  a “ new 
set  of  Hymns  and  Psalm  Tunes  adapted  for  the  use  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  Sunday  schools,  with  accompaniments,  &c.,  com- 
posed by  J.  Leach,  Rochdale,”  in  two  parts,  printed  in  London, 
1794,  1798. 

The  minute  and  account  books  of  the  “ Rochdale,”  or,  as  it 
was  called,  “ Hartley’s  Library,”  contain  many  interesting  details 
going  as  far  back  as  1770.  This  library  was  not  only  one  of  the 
earliest  subscription  libraries  in  England,  but  almost  the  longest 
lived  one.  A glance  at  the  early  list  of  books  purchased  will  show 
that  our  ancestors  could  read,  and  it  is  presumed  digest  heavier 
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books  than  we  can  ; but  then  they  could  drink  two* bottles  of  port 
at  a sitting,  and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  it. 

The  works  in  Lancashire  dialect,  of  a local  character,  are 
scarcely  as  numerous  as  might  be  expected,  and  except  Ormerod’s 
Felley  frd  Rachdej  and  the  works  of  Tim  Bobbin,  they  are  mostly 
written  by  living  authors  (Waugh,  Lahee,  and  others).  John 
Collier’s  works  deserve  special  notice,  as  the  collection  in  the 
library  of  the  various  editions  is  unique.  Briscoe,  in  his  pam- 
phlet on  The  Bibliography  of  Tim  Bobbin^  names  forty-two  editions. 
In  the  Lancashire  Library  I described  fifty-four  editions,  and 
since  its  publication  I have  discovered  ten  more,  making  a total 
of  sixty-four.  Of  these  the  library  possesses  thirty-eight.  The 
first  edition  of  A View  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect^  by  way  of 
dialogue  between  “ Tummus  o Williams  o Margits  o Roaphs  and 
Meary  o Dick  o Tummus  o Peggys,”  was  published  in  1746,  and 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  in  that  year  contains  a 
notice  of  it ; but,  as  the  reviewer  puts  it,  “the  subject  is  so  dry 
and  unentertaining  we  shall  only  give  a vocabulary  of  all  the  pro- 
vincial real  words,  with  some  of  the  corruptions,  as  a specimen.” 
It  is  evident  either  that  the  cockney  critic  was  a man  who  either 
could  not  see  a joke  or  he  was  unable  to  “gawm  a bit  o’  gradely 
English.”  Of  the  first  edition,  which  was  a small  i2mo  pamphlet 
of  32  pp.  without  illustrations,  I only  know  of  one  copy,  which  is 
bound  up  with  a volume  of  tracts  in  the  Portico  Library,  Man- 
chester. The  success  of  this  work  was  so  great  that  at  least  two 
publishers  issued  pirated  editions,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  state 
with  certainty  which  were  the  author’s  own.  The  second  was 
published  in  Leeds,  without  date.  The  third  I have  not  seen.  A 
pirated  fourth  was  published  by  Stuart,  of  Wigan.  The  author’s 
fourth  edition  was  printed  in  London,  in  1750.  Price  6d.  It  was 
noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review  as  “ a masterpiece  of  its  kind 
its  stories  as  “ truly  humourous,”  and  exhibiting  “ the  character 
of  a clown  in  pure  nature,  such  as  a simple  country  fellow  really 
is,  who  is  quite  unacquainted  with  the  world,”  and  “ perhaps 
never  conversed  familiarly  with  more  than  six  persons,  and  those 
not  a bit  more  intelligent  than  himself.”  Of  the  fifth  edition  I 
know  of  no  copy.  The  sixth  edition  is  in  the  library,  but  it  is 
imperfect,  the  missing  pages  being  supplied  in  MS.  An  address 
to  the  reader  explains  that  the  editions  of  Stuart  of  Wigan, 
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Robinson  of  London,  Finch  of  Wigan,  and  Schofield  of  Middle- 
wich,  are  all  spurious.  This  edition  is  very  scarce,  and  is  the 
first  which  contained  an  illustration,  to  wit,  a sketch  of  “Tummus 
and  Meary,”  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  author.  The  next 
edition  known  (also  in  the  library)  is  contained  in  TinCs  Toy 
Shop  Open'd^  printed  in  Manchester  in  1763,  and  embellished 
with  three  copper  plates.  To  go  seriatim  through  the  various 
editions  would  be  tedious,  and  make  this  paper  too  long.  In  the 
edition  of  1750,  “Tim,”  in  his  address  to  the  reader,  after  com- 
plaining of  the  hardness  of  the  times,  says  : 

Yet  I’m  war  thrutch’d  between  two  arran  Rogues, 

For  bigger  Skeawndrills  never  trud  o’  Brogues 

Than  Finch  and  Stuart — Strawnger  to  aw  reet 

They  rob  poor  Tummy  e’en  ith  oppen  leet ! 

Haslingden,  of  Manchester,  in  1775,  issued  an  edition  of  The 
Miscellaneous  Works,  which  was  illustrated  by  eleven  copper  plates, 
which  were  engraved  and  drawn  by  J.  Slack,  and  the  same  plates 
were  used  for  the  editions  of  1797,  1803,  and  1806.  In  1806 
appeared  The  Miscellaneous  Works,  with  a Life,  by  Richard 
Townley.  This  was  several  times  reprinted.  Another  very  scarce 
edition  was  printed  in  1811,  and  reprinted  in  1812  by  Cowdroy 
and  Slack,  who  also  issued  an  edition,  in  1818,  with  twenty  plates. 
The  first  Rochdale  edition  is  the  one  printed  by  J.  Westall  in 
1819,  which  contains  a memoir  of  the  author  by  John  Corry. 
This  is  the  first  edition  which  professed  to  contain  the  whole  of 
the  works,  and  still  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  editions.  It 
is,  however,  not  nearly  so  scarce  as  several  of  the  early  issues.  It 
is  worth  about  twenty  shillings.  A reprint  of  a part  of  this  was 
printed  by  Joseph  Littlewood  for  J.  Westall  (on  title  page  spelt 
West<?ll).  The  plates  in  this  edition  were  designed  and  engraved 
by  Tim  Bobbin.  One  small  pamphlet  of  Collier’s  has  never  been 
included  in  any  of  the  printed  editions  of  his  works.  It  is  en- 
titled The  Fortune  Teller,  or  the  Court  Itch  at  Littleborough.  It  was 
published  in  1771,  but  I have  never  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a 
copy  of  it.  Another  of  his  fugitive  pieces,  entitled  “Truth  in  a 
Mask,  or  Shude  Hill  Fight,”  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1757. 
Price  fourpence.  A copy  of  it  would  fetch  probably  twenty 
shillings.  His  Human  Passions  Delineated  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty  figures,  several  of  which  are  portraits  in  caricature  of 
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well-known  Rochdale  and  Milnrow  worthies.  Though  the  designs 
are  rude  and  often  coarse,  there  is  great  power  and  a fund  of 
humour  and  satire  in  them.  A second  edition  was  published  in 
1773,  which  was  reprinted  by  Hey  wood,  of  Manchester,  in  1858, 
but  without  date.  The  earliest  edition  sells  for  from  £^2  tO;£‘3. 
The  library  possesses  the  original  MS.  of  the  text  of  this  work, 
and  also  two  sketches  which  have  not  been  engraved. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  books  or  pamphlets  which  are  still 
wanting  to  complete  the  collection  in  the  Free  Library  may  be 
named  the  following  : — “A  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
James  Midgely,  of  Rochdale,”  which  comprised  a rare  and  rich 
assemblage  of  old  English  poetry,  history,  topography,  &c.,”  and 
continued  six  days.  The  sum  realized  amounted  to  nearly 
£4,000.*  This  must  have  been  by  far  the  finest  collection  of 
books  ever  got  together  in  Rochdale  by  a private  individual.  “A 
reply  to  the  falsehoods  propagated  in  behalf  of  the  highwaymen, 
Eastwood,  Elston,  and  Kay,”  is  not  in  the  library.  It  refers  to 
the  case  of  highway  robbery  near  Slattocks,  of  which  Messrs.  A. 
H.  Royds  and  W.  E.  Royds  were  the  victims,  and  which  was 
perpetrated  24th  September,  1835. 

The  reports  of  various  charities,  though  perhaps  not  very  light 
or  interesting  reading,  often  contain  many  details  and  stray  facts 
which  furnish  links  in  a chain  of  evidence  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. The  Benevolent  Society  was  established  in  1807,  and' all 
its  annual  reports  from  that  date  to  1831  are  in  the  library.  Since 
that  date  they  are  wanting.  The  reports  of  the  Ladies’  Charity, 
from  its  formation  (in  or  before  1817)  up  to  1859,  are  not  in  the 
list.  The  Bible  Society  was  in  existence  also  in  1818,  but  we 
have  no  reports  until  1824.  The  first  fifteen  reports  of  the  Dis- 
pensary are  also  wanting,  the  earliest  in  the  library  being  that  for 
1847.  The  National  School,  Red  Cross  Street,  was  the  cause  of 
a paper  warfare  in  1817,  the  belligerents  being  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Horton,  curate  of  St.  Mary’s,  John  G.  Royds  and  James  Midgeley. 
The  whole  is  comprised  in  a scarce  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Com- 
mittee, or  the  Rochdale  Way  of  Conducting  a Public  Charity.” 
A copy  of  this  is  in  the  library,  but  no  reports  of  the  school  itself. 

• My  copy  has  the  sale  prices  inserted.  A copy  of  King’s  Royal  sold 
for  £z^2.  ios.;  a first  edition  of  Shakespeare,  £121.  i6s.  Whilst  this  has 
been  in  the  press  a copy  of  this  catalogue  has  been  presented  to  the  library. 
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The  reports  of  the  other  and  more  modern  charities  are  all  more 
or  less  complete. 

The  material  for  a history  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Rochdale  are 
wanting  in  the  library,  and  one  is  led  to  ask — has  no  one  collected 
the  old  playbills  or  scraps  relative  to  the  theatre  ? Certainly,  as 
early  as  1766,  Rochdale  had  its  theatre,  and  some  of  the  brightest 
“ stars  ” of  the  British  stage  have  from  time  to  time  paid  flying 
visits  to  Rochdale.  In  1814,  J.  Stanton  paid  to  Jonathan  Fildes, 
the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  in  Ford  Lane,  105  for  twenty-four 
nights.  About  the  same  period  J.  Thornhill  took  the  theatre,  and 
engaged  Miss  S.  Booth,  of  Covent  Garden,  for  three  nights,  when 
an  N.B.  at  the  foot  of  the  playbill  announced  “ that  the  theatre 
would  be  well  aired  and  good  fires  constantly  kept,”  and  that 
“ there  would  be  no  admittance  behind  the  scenes.”*  I glean 
these  facts  from  letters  addressed  to  Miss  Lancashire,  who  acted 
as  agent  for  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre. 

And  now  the  time  allowed  for  a paper  of  this  kind  and  your 
patience  are  alike,  no  doubt,  exhausted,  and  I must  conclude 
these  rambling  observations.  In  doing  so,  I may  add  that  I have 
purposely  avoided  noticing  works  whose  authors  are  still  alive,  and 
I am  fully  sensible  that  the  selection  of  others  has  been  almost 
made  at  haphazard.  Indeed,  I have  found  the  subject  so  large 
that  my  greatest  difficulty  has  been  what  to  omit  rather  than  what 
to  include.  If  I have  excited  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  mind 
of  any  present,  the  books  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves,  and 
I am  sure  will  on  investigation  be  found  to  yield  a much  larger 
harvest  to  those  who  care  to  gather  it,  than  one  might  imagine, 
from  the  few  bundles  of  tares  and  wheat  which  I have  this 
evening  placed  before  you. 

. * MS.  letter  in  possession  of  H.  Lancashire,  Esq. 
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SMITHILLS  HALL  AND  HALL-i’-TH’-WOOD. 

On  the  invitation  of  Alderman  Greenhalgh,  ex-mayor  of  Bolton, 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  the 
Council  of  the  Club,  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  September,  1879, 
paid  a visit  to  Smithills  Hall,  and  were  afterwards  entertained  at 
dinner  in  the  Bolton  Town  Hall.  For  the  visit  to  Smithills  Mr. 
Greenhalgh  had  obtained  the  permission  of  the  owner,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Ainsworth,  for  the  party  to  go  through  the  hall  and  grounds. 
Arriving  at  Bolton  in  the  morning,  the  visitors  were  conveyed  to 
Smithills  in  an  open  conveyance.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Alderman  Greenhalgh,  Alderman  W.  W.  Cannon,  J.R,  Mr. 
John  Hall,  public  prosecutor  of  Bolton  (a  member  of  the  Club), 
Mr.  James  Clegg,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  the  Bolton  Grammar 
School ; and  were  received  by  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  who  explained 
that  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  unavoidably  absent.  The  oaken  draw- 
ing room  was  first  entered.  The  appearance  of  the  black 
stained  oaken  walls  of  the  room  at  once  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  visitors,  who  began  to  put  to  each  other  “a  thousand  and 
one  ” questions  relative  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  this  fine 
specimen  of  an  old  Lancashire  seat.  Having  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Parkinson,  who  seconded  Mr.  Greenhalgh’s  efforts  as  guide 
to  the  party,  that  the  richly-carved  oak  with  which  the  walls  were 
covered  had  been  removed  into  that  room  from  another  part  of 
the  hall,  the  company  minutely  inspected  the  well-painted  crests 
of  the  Ainsworth  family,  and  also  the  crest  of  the  old  Lancashire 
family  of  the  Bartons. 
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The  Bolton  Chronicle^  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  account 
of  the  visit,  gives  an  historical  sketch  of  the  hall  and  its  associa- 
tions. So  far  back  as  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
(1516)  John  Barton  held  the  manor  of  Smithills,  with  other  mes- 
suages in  Egborden,  Lostock,  Flixton,  Harwood,  Sharpies,  Hor- 
wich,  Turton,  Bradshaw,  Halliwell,  and  land  in  Bolton-on-the- 
Moors.  Subsequently  we  find,  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI. 
(1548),  that  Andrew  Barton  held  the  manor  of  Smithills  and  other 
property.  His  son  and  heir  was  Robert  Barton,  the  first  husband 
of  Lady  Shuttleworth,  and  he  was  born  in  1524.  The  acorn,  the 
crest  of  the  Barton  family,  is  a prominent  object  amongst  the 
carving  upon  the  fluted  oaken  panelling  upon  the  walls.  Early  in 
September,  1582,  Sir  Richard  Shuttleworth  went  to  reside  at 
Smithills,  and  remained  there  until  1599.  He  was  serjeant-at- 
law  and  judge  of  Chester.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  born  at 
Gawthorpe  in  1541,  and  was  educated  for  the  law.  He  became 
serjeant-at-law  on  the  4th  July,  1584 — two  years  after  he  went  to 
reside  at  Smithills.  When  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
is  not  clear,  but  probably  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  judicial 
bench.  Sir  Richard  Shuttleworth  is  sometimes  styled  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester,  and  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
office  or  title  existed,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  the  senior  or  principal 
judge.  He  seems  seldom  to  have  been  resident  in  Lancashire 
for  any  long  period,  as  in  all  probability  his  public  duties  in  Par- 
liament during  its  session,  in  the  courts  at  Westminster  Hall,  and 
on  circuit,  whether  as  serjeant  or  as  judge,  would  involve  long 
absences  from  home.  He  was  only  once  married,  and  left  no 
issue.  His  lady  was  Margery,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Legh,  of  Lyme  and  Haydock,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Gerard,  Esq.,  of  Bryn.  She  was  first  married  to  Robert 
Barton,  Esq.,  of  Smithills,  and  was  his  widow  when  she  married 
Sir  Richard,  then  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  of  Gawthorpe.  As  his  father 
(who  died  in  1596)  was  then  living,  the  married  couple  seem  to 
have  taken  up  their  residence  at  Smithills,  where  Sir  Richard’s 
youngest  brother,  Thomas,  also  lived,  and,  in  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  head  of  the  family,  managed  the  estates  and  house- 
hold. It  appears  that  Lady  Shuttleworth  was  very  charitable  to 
the  poor,  and  that,  like  most  gentlewomen  of  her  time,  she  plied 
the  spinning  wheel.  She  died  in  April,  1592,  and  her  husband 
survived  her  about  seven  years.  Searches  through  the  registers 
of  Padiham,  Whalley,  Bolton,  Deane,  and  Winwick  (one  of  the 
family  burial  places  of  the  Leghs  of  Lyme)  have  failed  to  show 
where  Sir  Richard  and  his  lady  had  their  last  resting  place ; but 
the  accounts  as  to  her  funeral  almost  clearly  point  to  Winwick  as 
her  place  of  sepulture,  and  it  is  possible  that  her  ashes  rest  among 
the  tombs  of  her  fathers  in  the  Legh  Chapel  in  Winwick  Church. 

From  the  oaken  drawing  room  the  company  were  conducted 
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into  the  library — a fine,  well-lighted  room,  containing  a large  and 
well-selected  stock  of  books  in  every  department  of  literature. 
The  roof  of  this  room,  like  the  drawing  room,  is  divided  into 
panels  by  carved  oaken  beams.  The  company,  having  passed 
through  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  ascended  an  ancient 
staircase,  and,  passing  along  a narrow  corridor,  entered  one  of 
the  rooms,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  a huge  beam,  rough 
hewn,  and  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  (minus  the  branches) 
when  removed  from  its  companions  in  the  forest.  Additional 
interest  was  attached  to  this  room  from  the  fact  that  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  slept  there  when  on  a visit  to  Smithills  Hall,  and  upon 
which  visit  he  founded  his  last  romance,  entitled  Septimius^  having 
been  requested  by  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  before  he  left  Smithills,  to 
write  a ghost  story.  At  the  end  of  this  work  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
referring  to  the  fate  of  Septimius,  says  : “ He  returned  no  more 
to  his  cottage  by  the  wayside,  and  none  undertook  to  tell  what 
had  become  of  him,  crushed  and  annihilated  as  it  were  by  the 
failure  of  his  magnificent  and  most  absurd  dreams.  Rumours 
there  have  been,  however,  at  various  times,  that  there  had  appeared 
an  American  claimant,  who  had  made  out  his  right  to  the  great 
estate  of  Smithills  Hall,  and  had  dwelt  there,  and  left  posterity, 
and  that  in  the  subsequent  generation  an  ancient  baronial  title 
had  been  revived,  in  favour  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the  American. 
Whether  this  was  our  Septimius  I cannot  tell.  ...  A few 
years  ago,  while  in  England,  I visited  Smithills  Hall,  and  was 
entertained  there,  not  knowing  at  the  time  that  I could  claim  its 
owner  as  my  countryman  by  descent ; though,  as  I now  remember, 
I was  struck  by  the  thin,  sallow,  American  cast  of  his  face,  and 
the  lithe  slenderness  of  his  figure,  and  seem  now  (but  this  may  be' 
my  fancy)  to  recollect  a certain  Indian  glitter  of  the  eye  and  cast 
of  feature.”  [The  reader  will  doubtless  note  in  the  extract  the 
figure  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  hospitable  host,  the  late  Mr.  Peter 
Ainsworth.] 

Leaving  the  upper  rooms  Mr.  Greenhalgh  and  his  guests  pro- 
ceeded to  a large  old  room  upon  the  ground  floor — the  oldest 
part  of  the  premises,  and  which  is  now  one  evening  a week  used 
as  a Bible  class  room.  The  oak  panelling,  with  which  the  walls 
of  this  room  were  once  covered,  has  been  removed  into  the 
drawing  room,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred.  The 
entrance  to  the  ancient  justice  room  in  which  George  Marsh  was 
examined  was  visited,  the  small  stone  at  the  entrance  to  which, 
and  which  tradition  says  bears  the  impress  of  the  martyr’s  foot, 
being  particularly  noticed  and  commented  upon.  Regarding 
this  stone,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  we 
will  quote  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  remarks  about  it  in  his  Septimius. 

He  says ; ‘‘  On  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  doors  of Hall 

there  is  a bloody  footstep  impressed  into  the  doorstep,  and  ruddy 
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as  if  the  bloody  foot  had  just  trodden  there ; and  it  is  averred 
that,  on  a certain  night  of  the  year,  if  you  go  and  look  at  that 
doorstep  you  will  see  the  mark  wet  with  fresh  blood.  Some  have 
pretended  to  say  that  this  appearance  of  blood  was  but  dew ; but 
can  dew  redden  a cambric  handkerchief?  Will  it  crimson  the 
finger  tips  when  you  touch  it  ? And  that  is  what  the  bloody 
footstep  will  surely  do  when  the  appointed  night  and  hour  come 
round,  this  very  year,  just  as  it  would  300  years  ago.  Well,  but 
how  did  it  come  there  ? I know  not  precisely  in  what  age  it 
was,  but  long  ago — when  light  was  beginning  to  shine  into  what 

was  called  the  dark  ages,  there  was  a lord  of Hall  who 

applied  himself  deeply  to  knowledge  and  science,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  wisest  man  of  that  age,  a man  so  wise  that  he 
was  thought  to  be  a wizard,  and,  indeed,  he  may  have  been  one, 
if  to  be  a wizard  consists  in  having  command  over  secret  powers 
of  nature,  that  other  men  do  not  even  suspect  the  existence  of, 
and  the  control  of  which  enables  one  to  do  feats  that  seem  as 
wonderful  as  raising  the  dead.  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  all  the 
strange  stories  that  have  survived  to  this  day  about  the  old  Hall, 
and  how  it  is  believed  that  the  master  of  it,  owing  to  his  ancient 
science,  has  still  a sort  of  residence  there  and  control  of  the  place, 
and  how  in  one  of  the  chambers  there  is  still  his  antique  table, 
and  his  chair,  and  some  rude  old  instruments  and  machinery,  and 
a book,  and  everything  in  readiness,  just  if  he  might  still  come 
back  to  finish  some  experiment.”  Mr.  Hawthorne  next  narrates 
the  legend  of  the  murder  at  the  hall  of  a young  lady  by  Sir 
Forrester  and  the  supposed  mark  of  her  blood  impressed  upon 
the  doorstep  from  Sir  Forrester’s  foot.  The  author  of  Septimiiis 
concludes  his  work  with  the  following  sentence : “ As  for  the 
bloody  footstep  I saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  will  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  was  a mere  natural  reddish  stain  in  the  stone, 
converted  by  superstition  into  a bloody  footstep.”  The  life  and 
martyrdom  of  George  Marsh  has  recently  been  reprinted,  and  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  his 
career  and  awful  end.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  he  was  a native  of 
the  parish  of  Deane.  It  is  recorded  that  he  began  life  as  a farmer, 
but  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  “went  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  studied  and  much  increased  in  learning  and 
Godly  virtues.”  As  a minister  he  was  noted  for  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  “ set  forth  God’s  true  religion,  to  the  defacing  of 
Antichrist’s  false  doctrine,”  in  his  parish  and  elsewhere.  His 
examiner  at  Smithills  Hall  was  Sir  Roger  Barton,  and  the  earnest 
preacher  was  burnt  at  the  stake  near  Chester  for  his  resistance  to 
the  Popish  faith,  April  24,  1555. 

From  this  room  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  domestic  chapel, 
where  service  is  regularly  held,  and  they  were  not  a little  surprised 
at  the  size  and  quaint  appearance  of  the  inside  of  this  portion  of 
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the  premises.  Passing  from  here  into  an  open  square,  which 
resembles  an  ancient  courtyard,  the  date  “ 680  ” which  is  carved 
upon  a stone  doorway,  gave  rise  to  a little  debate  as  to  the  age  of 
the  interesting  historical  pile.  One  or  two  averred  that  the  figure 
“ i”  had  been  intentionally  omitted  from  the  front  of  the  figures, 
others  that  the  figures  were  of  too  modern  form  to  indicate  the 
actual  date  of  erection  of  the  hall,  whilst  others  contended,  and 
not  improbably  so,  too,  that  the  date  had  been  copied  from  an 
old  stone  in  the  building,  and  transferred  to  the  one  which  can 
now  be  seen.  The  knotty  point,  however,  as  to  the  date  of  the 
premises  was  left  unsolved. 

From  here  the  party  proceeded  to  the  gardens,  after  which,  as 
the  time  was  pressing,  the  company  again  took  their  seats  in  the 
conveyance  and  drove  to  Hall-i’-th’-Wood,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Samuel  Crompton.  Alighting  in  front  of  the  old  mansion, 
and  taking  up  a position  upon  the  elevated  piece  of  rocky  ground 
round  which  sweeps  the  Eagley  Brook,  a few  minutes  were  spent 
in  examining  the  old  building  in  which  Crompton  must  have 
spent  many  long  and  anxious  hours,  beset  with  danger  of 
personal  injury,  but  whose  memory  still  lives,  not  only  by  the 
representation  of  his  stalwart  figure  in  Nelson  Square,  Bolton,  but 
by  the  position  which  Lancashire  holds,  through  his  invention, 
over  the  rest  of  the  English  counties. 

From  Hall-i’-th’-Wood  the  company  were  driven  to  the  Little 
Bolton  Branch  Free  Library,  where  Mr.  J.  K.  Waite,  the  able  and 
obliging  librarian,  explained  the  mode  of  the  classification  of  the 
books — a mode  which  it  may  safely  be  said  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  and  for  the  conception  of  which  Mr.  Waite  is  entitled  to 
all  the  credit.  Alderman  Greenhalgh  explained  briefly  the  history  of 
the  Little  Bolton  Town  Hall,  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  became 
one  of  the  literary  centres  of  the  town ; after  which  the  company 
again  took  their  seats  in  the  conveyance  and  drove  to  the  park  in 
Chorley  Road.  Here  they  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  extent 
of  land  which  the  corporation  has  secured  for  the  use  of  the  public 
and  the  recreation  of  the  young  and  old,  and  at  the  general 
appearance  of  the  space  allotted  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
shrubs.  Passing  through  the  park  the  visitors  halted  opposite  to  the 
Chadwick  Museum,  a brief  outline  of  the  object  and  origin  of 
which  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Greenhalgh.  The  appearance  and 
general  design  of  the  structure  were  greatly  admired.  Rain,  which 
had  kept  off  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  now  began  to  fall,  and 
the  company  were  driven  to  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  reached 
shortly  before  four  o’clock.  The  party  here  included,  in  addition 
to  the  Bolton  gentlemen  before  named,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  O’Conor, 
Messrs.  Charles  Hardwick,  John  Evans,  W.  Hindshaw,  J.  C. 
Lockhart,  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Robert  Langton,  C.  W.  Sutton,  John 
Mortimer,  E.  Kirk,  John  Page,  Ward  Keys,  and  H.  H.  Howorth, 
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F.S.A.,  members  of  the  Club  Council ; Alderman  Wolfenden,  J.P., 
Major  Hesketh,  J.P.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Cannon,  Alderman  Mitchell, 
ex-mayor  of  Clitheroe,  Mr.  Waite,  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  borough 
organist.  All  the  strangers  entered  their  names  in  the  visitors’ 
book.  Dinner  was  served  in  the  mayor’s  dining  room,  the  chair 
being  of  course  occupied  by  the  host,  Alderman  Greenhalgh.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  repast  the  customary  loyal  toasts  were 
honoured,  after  which  the  toast,  “Art  and  Literature,”  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hardwick,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Axon.  “Our 
Municipal  Institutions  ” was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  O’Conor, 
and  acknowledged  by  Alderman  Wolfenden. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  ACTORS  AND  ACTING. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Traice,  on  Monday,  November  3,  1879,  ^ 

paper  describing  his  impressions  of  French  acting  and  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaise.  The  recent  visit  of  the  company  from  the 
theatre  of  Moliere,  the  renowned  Comedie  Frangaise,  was,  he 
said,  an  unprecedented  event  in  connection  with  the  English 
stage.  When  in  1870  a portion  of  the  company  appeared  in 
London,  the  performances  proved  highly  attractive.  The  hospi- 
table reception  then  given  to  Mons.  Got  and  his  histrionic  com- 
panions had  dispelled  prejudices  respecting  our  insular  coldness, 
and  disposed  the  company  to  seize  any  opportunity  to  renew  the 
acquaintance.  As  a playgoer  from  early  times  he  had  been 
anxious  to  know  whether  this  company  of  cultivated  actors  would 
be  appreciated.  Estimated  by  the  views  of  the  press  there  was  a 
general  journalistic  opinion  that  the  performances  were  of  higher 
rank  than  our  own ; but  the  praise,  though  warm,  was  not  indis- 
criminating,  even  to  the  members  of  this  most  select  company,  so 
often  alleged  to  be  artistically  immaculate.  There  is  a large 
French-speaking  population  in  England,  and  all  who  could  enjoy 
in  full  or  but  partially  the  representations  of  Moliere,  of  Corneille, 
of  Racine,  and  of  the  modern  French  drama,  yielded  to  the 
attraction  and  visited  the  Gaiety  Theatre  during  its  occupation  by 
the  French  company.  The  spontaneous  applause  emanated  from 
people  who  understood  and  appreciated  what  they  applauded. 
The  critics,  however,  have  not  been  content  to  extol  the  French 
stage  and  its  school  of  acting,  but  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny 
that  we  in  England  have  any  acting  deserving  of  the  name,  apart 
from  the  exceptional  triumphs  of  a very  few  actors  and  actresses 
whose  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  profession  at  large  betrays 
its  inferiority.  There  are  those  who  think  that  our  neighbours 
have  a natural  aptitude  for  the  histrionic  art— a gift  denied  to 
ourselves.  But  the  more  considerate  admit  the  possibility  of  our 
seeing  good  English  performances  if  we  can  only  be  persuaded 
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to  establish  a histrionic  college,  where  elocution  and  deportment, 
the  natural  language  of  the  emotions  and  passions,  may  be  studied 
like  grammar  or  logic,  and  where,  too,  may  be  acquired  the  sub- 
ordinate arts  upon  which  stage  illusion  depends.  Mr.  Traice 
then  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  personal  impressions  of 
the  French  stage  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  particularly  of 
those  produced  by  the  recent  performances  in  London.  He  said 
that  if  he  were  asked  what  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  merits 
of  French  actors  as  compared  with  our  own,  he  could  only  reply 
that  he  had  not  the  knowledge  to  warrant  him  in  coming  to  any 
decided  conclusion.  In  what  he  had  said  his  remarks  applied 
chiefly  to  the  actors  and  actresses  he  had  mentioned,  and 
while  we  could  not  exaggerate  in  praising  the  most  distin- 
guished among  them,  nor  hesitate  as  to  the  high  estimate  to 
be  taken  of  others,  he  no  more  considered  that  they  typify  the 
general  standard  of  excellence  of  the  French  school  than  would 
such  names  as  Helen  Faucit,  Mrs.  Stirling,  Kate  and  Ellen  Terry, 
Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  among  the  ladies,  or  Compton, 
Chippendale,  Phelps,  Charles  Mathews  typify  the  average  British 
histrionic.  In  the  Comedie  Frangaise  we  have,  if  not  all  the  most 
accomplished  actors  of  the  French  stage,  at  least  an  admirable 
selection  from  them,  and  one  cannot  be  wide  of  the  mark  in  con- 
sidering that  the  performances  of  this  company  take  foremost  rank 
in  French  histrionic  art.  Assuming  this,  then,  he  said  that  what- 
ever superiority  there  may  be  in  the  stage  ensemble^  and  in  that 
harmony  among  the  actors  and  actresses  which  precludes  undue 
prominence  being  arrogated  by  anyone  (the  besetting  sin  of  our 
own  stage)  there  is  no  such  individual  superiority  as  to  justify  the 
outcry  against  English  actors  and  the  over-weening  estimate  of 
their  French  rivals.  It  would  be  invidious  to  cite  names,  but 
he  felt  certain  that,  supposing  a commission  could  be  given  to  a 
manager  thoroughly  qualified  to  distinguish  fitness  for  the  several 
lines  of  character  required,  and  who  could  command  the  means 
of  bringing  actors  and  actresses  together  and  inducing  them  to 
act  together  with  the  single  object  of  producing  fine  dramatic 
representations,  we  could  soon  be  provided  with  several  companies 
having  in  the  aggregate  equal  talent,  and  possibly  more  genius 
than  now  distinguishes  the  justly  renowned  Comedie  Frangaise. 
When  companies  in  which  a few  actors  of  high  stamp  with  others 
of  fair  talent  have  played  together  for  a long  period,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Haymarket  Company  a few  years  ago,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  the  humour  of  Goldsmith,  the 
clever  comedy  of  Colman^  had  rare  justice  done  to  them ; and 
even  such  comedies  as  Twelfth  Night  were  very  pleasantly  ren- 
dered. Much  of  the  defect  of  our  stage  is  the  result  of  our 
national  repugnance  to  ignore  our  individuality,  or  even  to  submit 
to  have  it  placed  in  its  natural  subordination  to  that  of  others. 
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He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  should  be  well  pleased  to  see  a 
school  for  teaching  such  parts  of  the  actor’s  art  as  can  be  taught 
established.  This  is  after  all  but  a small  part ; and  as  our  youths 
learn  their  trades  in  a shop  instead  of  a college,  so  one  school 
for  all  the  higher  attributes  of  histrionic  art  is  the  world,  with  its 
infinite  variety  of  character,  and  its  motives  varying  with  each ; 
and  the  other  school,  the  stage  itself,  where  the  young  actor  per- 
forming with  the  veteran,  observes  the  representation  of  life  he 
embodies,  compares  it  with  his  own  experience,  and  copies, 
amends,  or,  if  he  has  genius,  which  he  discards  for  a version  of 
his  own,  when  he  may  be  said  in  the  French  phrase  to  have 
created  a character.” 


ETCHING. 

Mr.  William  Walker,  lecturer  on  freehand  drawing  at  Owens 
College,  read  a paper  (Monday,  November  lo,  1879)  on  Etching. 
He  said  that  the  date  of  the  invention  of  etching,  like  that  of 
engraving,  is  uncertain.  Its  origin  seems  to  have  been  German 
from  its  name  “etzen,”  and  Albert  Durer  is  known  as  one  of  its 
earliest  and  ablest  masters.  The  various  phases  through  which  it 
has  passed  and  is  now  passing  have  depended  on  the  character 
and  temper  of  the  men  who  have  extensively  used  the  needle,  and 
it  might  in  a limited  sense  be  said  that  the  man  who  etches  much 
writes  his  own  biography.  Until  recently,  etching  has  not  been  a 
popular  art,  but  through  the  writings  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Hamerton  it  seems  to  be  taking  a fair  hold  of  the  public  mind, 
independently  of  a large  class  who  appear  to  take  interest  in  it  as 
being  fashionable  to  do  so.  Its  real  admirers,  however,  will  be  a 
limited  few,  because  an  acquaintance  with  its  merits  can  only  be 
the  result  of  some  artistic  culture.  The  adult  mind  in  its  art 
development  is  not  unlike  that  of  a child,  and  a chalk  head  by 
Jullien  will  often  be  much  preferred  to  an  etched  one  by  Rem- 
brandt. As  the  mind  develops  in  artistic  feeling  the  Rembrandt 
will  be  appreciated  and  the  Jullien  disregarded.  Each  of  the  various 
artistic  processes  of  art  reproduction  has  its  own  peculiar  range  and 
natural  adaptability.  Chromo-lithography,  lithography,  aqua- 
tinting, glyphography,  woodcutting,  and  even  typographic  etch- 
ing— each  has  a natural  and  legitimate  application,  and  should 
never  be  considered  as  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Lithography 
can  do  well  and  truly  much  that  neither  engraving  nor  etching 
can  do.  Aquatint  and  mezzotint  can  produce  tints  and  grada- 
tions unapproachable  in  woodcutting.  They  ought  all  to  aim  at 
the  highest  expression  of  truth,  and  each  to  that  kind  of  truth  to 
which  it  is  specially  adapted.  It  seems  as  though  the  man  who 
R 
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would  etch  should  have  some  truth  to  tell.  Not  all  who  can  paint 
well  or  draw  charmingly  can  etch  even  tolerably.  Etching  is  not 
a mere  pleasing  of  the  senses  by  even  tints  and  gradated  shades, 
but  a presentation  of  almost  intangible  ideas,  which  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  means  by  which  they  are  represented — concen- 
trated emotions  expressed  through  the  needle — and,  like  poetry, 
always  suggestive  of  something  beyond  what  is  actually  told.  It 
is  the  artist’s  truest  mode  of  expression ; every  line,  as  Hamerton 
says,  “ always  in  the  highest  possible  degree  suggestive,  interpre- 
tative, and  explanatory,  but  hardly  ever  imitative.”  Incapable  of 
charming  by  even  tints  and  patient  execution,  etching  disdains 
the  ruled  line,  and  demands  the  contact  of  human  mental  touch 
throughout  its  whole  process,  for  when  the  plate  leaves  the  etcher’s 
hand  for  that  of  the  printer  it  is  by  no  means  safe,  for  the  printer 
ought  to  be  full  of  artistic  feeling,  to  be  expressed  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  plate.  In  fact,  it  would  be  well  if  etchers  could  either 
themselves  print,  or  superintend  in  their  own  studios  the  printing 
of  their  plates.  As  he  had  said,  etching  is  the  artist’s  truest  mode 
of  expression,  but  this  is  not  true  of  all.  As  Hamerton  shows, 
men  only  of  peculiar  temperament  and  of  peculiar  mental  gifts 
can  make  really  fine  etchers.  A fine  etcher  is  not  unlike  the 
master  of  a single  simple  instrument  (such  as  the  violoncello),  who 
can  give  us,  as  it  were,  the  ideas  of  musical  structure,  light  and 
shade,  and  local  colour,  with  the  same  small  set  of  strings ; and, 
as  has  been  said,  “the  more  complex  the  expression  and  the 
simpler  the  means  used,  the  greater  will  be  the  power  of  the 
master.”  Although  from  amongst  a multitude  of  able  men  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  individual  as  standing  alone, 
he  thought  that  our  own  countryman,  Francis  Seymour  Hadem, 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  rank.  Of  the  class  of  etchers  who 
are  solely  interpreters  of  other  men’s  work  it  was  not  necessary  to 
speak  specially.  Mr.  Walker  then  described  minutely  and  gra- 
phically the  several  operations  and  processes  of  etching,  exhibiting 
the  various  implements  and  materials,  and  explaining  their  use. 
Some  fine  examples  of  etching  were  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
Messrs.  Agnew,  including  the  fine  large  Windsor  Castle,  by  Sey- 
mour Haden,  and  Walther’s  etching  of  the  Gamester’s  Wife,  from 
the  picture  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A. 


ON  PROVERBS. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  ANDERSON  o’CONOR,  B.A. 

[Read  November  17,  1879.] 

The  origin  of  proverbs  must  be  ascribed,  like  that  of  language, 
to  the  desire  to  communicate  our  thoughts.  A word  is  the  sign 
of  a thing.  A proverb  is  a group  of  words  permanently  asso- 
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dated  and  serving  to  fadlitate  the  expression  of  a fact  or  senti- 
ment. A number  of  letters  or  elementary  sounds  forming  a 
word  corresponds  with  a number  of  words  forming  a proverb. 
The  difference  between  a proverb  and  an  ordinary  sentence  is 
that  the  ordinary  sentence  is  employed  only  on  one  occasion, 
and  must  be  specially  prepared  for  that  occasion,  while  the  pro- 
verb is  ready  made  and  may  be  employed  as  often  as  we  think 
fit.  The  history  of  proverbs  is  the  history  of  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  the  ideas  they  symbolize.  It  is  a significant  part  of  the 
history  of  literature  and  civilization.  Most  men  find  a difficulty 
in  choosing  words  fit  for  their  purpose  and  putting  them  together 
in  orderly  arrangement.  This  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when 
we  deal  with  general  or  abstract  propositions.  The  comparative 
facility  with  which  common  conversation  is  carried  on  proceeds 
from  the  number  of  colloquialisms  and  idioms  with  which  spoken 
language  abounds.  These  are  rudimentary  proverbs.  In  written 
composition  distinct  originality  of  style  consists  in  the  absence 
of  all  phrases  of  a proverbial  cast.  The  orator,  in  the  high  sense 
of  the  term,  is  he  who  elaborately  composes  the  sentences  he  is 
about  to  utter,  or  from  practice  or  natural  power  is  able  to  clothe 
his  ideas  as  they  arise  in  unconventional  language.  But  the 
embarrassment  which  the  vast  majority  of  men  feel  in  finding 
adequate  expression  for  their  thoughts  is  evidenced  in  the  ease 
with  which  we  slide  into  the  use  of  our  ordinary  salutations  and 
leavetakings,  the  commencements  and  conclusions  of  our  letters, 
and  the  various  commonplace  expressions  of  social  intercourse. 
Persons  unaccustomed  to  literary  composition  find  letter-writing 
a most  arduous  undertaking.  The  humbler  classes  have  one 
settled  form,  from  which  they  scarcely  ever  depart.  Many  persons 
in  a higher  station  write  and  speak  habitually  in  cant  phrases, 
commercial,  religious,  or  artistic,  and  would  find  themselves  very 
much  at  a loss  both  for  words  and  ideas  if  they  were  deprived  of 
this  resource.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  at  some  time  referred 
to  those  mysterious  “circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol” in  excuse  for  a courtesy  neglected  or  a duty  unfulfilled  ? 
The  readiness  with  which  we  adopt  any  new  collocation  of  words 
to  which  accident  or  lofty  station  has  given  notoriety  is  little  more 
than  a cowardly  escape  from  the  toil  of  putting  our  own  thoughts 
into  our  own  language.  We  have  been  familiar  almost  all  our 
lives  with  certain  meaningless  phrases,  fragments  of  popular  songs, 
or  sayings  of  celebrated  men,  or  sometimes  of  absolutely  untrace- 
able  origin  even  in  their  own  little  day,  which  year  after  year 
grew  successively  into  such  a currency  that  no  public  address  or 
private  colloquy  seemed  perfect  without  them,  and  then  passed 
away  and  made  room  for  others  to  follow.  When  such  a form  of 
expression  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  a large  number  of  persons  its 
application  in  some  new  and  unexpected  direction  has  the  appear- 
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ance  of  wit,  and  this  ensures  the  frequency  of  its  employment. 
Spoken  language  may  be  compared  to  a song  which  each  man  is 
compelled  to  sing  by  himself,  in  a state  of  great  mental  disquietude 
and  nervous  apprehension,  until  he  comes  to  the  chorus  of  a 
proverbial  expression  which  all  know  and  join  in,  and  the  indi- 
vidual singer  has  a moment’s  relief.  We  are  compelled  in  our 
daily  conversation  to  make  a way  for  ourselves  through  untrodden 
wildernesses  of  thought,  and  we  enjoy  a delightful  respite  in  our 
painful  journey  when  we  come  upon  a piece  of  common.  The 
intrinsic  meaninglessness  of  the  expression  is  no  hindrance  to  its 
adoption.  Its  emptiness  of  sense  in  fact  constitutes  its  general 
utility.  When  Rasselas  was  working  a passage  through  the 
mountains  that  bounded  the  happy  valley,  he  was  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  finding  a cavern  in  the  rocks. 

The  earliest  proverbs  were  unconscious  efforts  in  immaturity  of 
thought  and  language  to  facilitate  the  expression  of  general  ideas, 
by  adopting  particular  forms  of  speech  that  suited  a multitude  of 
instances.  They  were  quite  destitute  of  moral  meaning.  Cut 
off  from  the  occasion  that  produced  them  they  became  ready 
receptacles  for  such  meaning  as  each  new  adaptation  might  lend. 
We  may  learn  the  manner  of  this  formation  from  a well-known 
passage  in  the  Bible : “ And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  they  that 
knew  him  beforetime  saw  that  he  prophesied  among  the  prophets, 
they  said  to  one  another.  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ? 
Therefore  it  became  a proverb.  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?” 
(i  Sam.  X.  ii).  We  still  occasionally  use  this  formula  when  we 
see  some  one  whom  we  “ knew  beforetime  ” taking  a place 
amongst  new  companions.  Another  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  proverbs  originate  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch’s  Zt/e  of 
Pelopidas.  A messenger  was  sent  to  Archias,  who  was  almost  in 
a state  of  intoxication  at  the  time,  and  as  he  delivered  his  letter, 
added  that  the  person  who  sent  it  requested  that  it  might  be  read 
immediately  as  it  contained  business  of  great  importance.  “ But 
Archias  receiving  it  said,  smiling.  Business  to-morrow.  Then  he 
put  it  under  the  bolster  of  his  couch  and  resumed  the  conversation 
with  Philidas.  This  saying,  ‘Business  to-morrow,’  passed  into  a 
proverb  and  continues  so  among  the  Greeks  to  this  day.”  Pro- 
verbs of  this  class  are  common  in  states  of  society  answering  to 
early  periods  of  history.  “’Twill  never  do,  said  Gorham,”  was 
an  expression  at  one  time  universally  known  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, and  was  the  ordinary  manner  of  rejecting  an  overture  or 
confessing  a failure.  Gorham  was  a hotel  keeper  in  Killarney, 
celebrated  by  Crofton  Croker,  and  was  either  in  the  habit  of 
using  these  words,  or  used  them  on  some  signal  occasion.  Similar 
instances  can  no  doubt  be  found  in  most  country  districts.  Any 
pithy  saying  by  a remarkable  person  obtains  a proverbial  popu- 
larity for  a period  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  It  is  not  quite 
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clear  how  the  reflective  remark  made  byan  unnameable  personage 
on  the  duality  of  his  horns  was  overheard,  so  as  to  obtain  the  very 
wide  circulation  which  it  now  commands. 

The  passage  from  sayings  of  general  application  to  those  of  a 
distinctly  metaphorical  character  was  natural.  One  or  two 
examples  taken  from  George  Herbert’s  Jacula  Prudentum  will 
illustrate  them.  “ He  stands  not  securely  that  never  slips.” 
“ The  chicken  is  the  country’s  but  the  city  eats  it.”  “ After  the 
house  is  finished  leave  it.”  “ Milk  says  to  wine,  Welcome  friend.” 
“ Diseases  of  the  eye  are  to  be  cured  by  the  elbow.”  “ They 
that  hold  the  greatest  farms  pay  the  least  rent.”  “ Old  camels 
carry  young  camels’  skins  to  the  market.”  The  proverbial 
expression  has  grown  here  into  the  parable  or  dark  saying,  which 
is  intended  for  solution  rather  than  guidance,  and  affords  an 
exercise  for  ingenuity  rather  than  an  instruction  to  be  practised. 
Commonplace  observations  on  life  are  knotted  into  enigmas,  and 
wisdom  is  made  to  consist  in  a dexterous  untying  of  them. 

The  third  stage  brings  us  to  the  moral  saying  or  wise  maxim. 
The  Americans,  whose  proverbs  (like  their  literature  generally) 
wanting  a national  ancestry  spring  full-grown  from  the  head, 
supply  us  with  characteristic  specimens.  ‘‘A  cunning  man  over- 
reaches no  one  so  much  as  himself.”  ‘’A  jest  is  something  that 
is  sharp  enough  to  be  noticed,  not  rude  enough  to  be  resented.’^ 
“All  men  have  cunning,  some  men  have  wisdom.”  “A  man  can 
be  a fool  and  not  know  it.”  “ A new  truth  is  a truth ; an  old 
error  is  an  error.”  “An  old  young  man  will  be  a young  old 
man.”  “A  woman  cannot  keep  a secret  nor  let  anyone  else 
keep  it.” 

A more  important  matter  than  the  genesis  of  proverbs  is  their 
practical  usefulness.  Many  proverbs  have  obtained  their  reputa- 
tion by  the  pungency  of  a retort.  Many  are  manifestly  unjust, 
being  founded  on  a prejudice  of  sex,  nation,  or  class.  Many 
are  received  for  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment  or  the  expression. 
Others  are  aspirations,  fathered  by  the  wish  and  not  by  experi- 
ence. Some  are  perpetuated  for  the  sake  of  their  alliteration. 
Most  are  mere  truisms. 

Those  proverbs  which  are  founded  on  experience  are,  like 
experience,  contradictory.  The  spiritual  proverbs  of  the  New 
Testament  are  at  direct  variance  with  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  latter  are  in  opposition  to  each  other.  There 
can  be  no  universal  rule  of  conduct  but  a moral  command. 
Proverbs  therefore  which  are  not  moral  commands  are  only  half 
truths,  and  are  supplemented  by  others  stating  the  other  halves. 
“Answer  a fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own 
conceit.  Answer  not  a fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  you  be- 
come like  unto  him.”  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  we  must  act 
as  the  occasion  requires,  and  not  depend  on  a maxim.  “A  cat 
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may  look  at  a king  ” might  warrant  unlimited  inquisitiveness  if 
we  were  not  also  informed  that  “Curiosity  killed  a cat.”  We 
are  bidden  to  “ Depend  not  on  fortune  but  on  conduct yet  we 
are  also  told  that  “A  fool  has  his  luck,”  and  that  “Lucky  men 
need  little  counsel.”  “A  bad  thing  never  dies,”  says  the  pro- 
verb ; “ Bright  things  shall  never  die,”  and  “A  thing  of  beauty  is 
a joy  for  ever,”  say  the  poets.  Proverbs,  in  fact,  were  never 
meant  to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  judging  by  circumstances 
whenever  we  act.  He  who  blindly  follows  their  guidance  will  be 
right  only  by  chance. 

Proverbs  sometimes  get  detached  from  the  context,  and  then 
represent  truth  in  a one-sided  and  fragmentary  form : “ Don’t 
change  a clout  till  May  is  out,”  as  quoted  by  us,  throws  an  unde- 
served stigma  on  the  most  genial  of  months.  This  saying  pro- 
perly belongs  to  a string  of  adages  about  all  the  months,  which 
may  be  found  in  a volume  printed  in  Manchester.  It  runs  as 


follows  : — 


Your  clothes  don’t  vary 
In  January. 

In  February  wet 
Change  no  clothes  yet. 
Don’t  change  your  clothes 
While  March  wind  blows. 
Exchange  of  wools 
Makes  April  fools. 

Don’t  change  a clout 
Till  May  is  out. 

Don’t  change  a thread 
Till  June  is  sped. 

Attire  not  coolly 
Till  end  of  July. 

Prepare  for  raw  gust 
Till  end  of  August. 

Till  September  ends 
Old  clothes  best  friends. 
Throughout  October 
Dress  thick  and  sober. 
Through  November  fog 
In  same  clothes  jog. 
December’s  sad  age 
Requires  no  adage. 


On  the  whole,  proverbs  are  wisdom  run  to  seed.  They  who 
repeat  them  most  in  words  know  them  least.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  world  if  they  could  be  reduced  to  their  elements,  and  made 
to  circulate  once  more  in  the  living  consciousness  of  men.  The 
moment  wisdom  is  put  into  a maxim  it  ceases  to  be  true  wisdom. 
It  froths  and  effervesces  as  it  bursts  out  in  the  “ wit  of  one,”  and 
becomes  flat  and  unprofitable  for  ever.  Wisdom  may  lead  logi- 
cally to  a proverb,  but  a proverb  does  not  lead  practically  to 
wisdom.  Proverbs  are  like  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  they  only  show  our  orthodoxy  in  wisdom.  Everyman 
should  make  his  own  proverb.  Every  man  who  has  a proverb 
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should  carefully  watch  it  lest  it  escape  through  his  lips.  'When- 
ever these  last  sentences  become  proverbs,  their  value  will  have 
departed. 


HENRY  NEWCOME, 

THE  FIRST  MINISTER  OF  CROSS  STREET  CHAPEL,  MANCHESTER. 

BY  CHARLES  HADFIELD. 

[Read  December  15, 1879.] 

Mr.  Thomas  Heywood,  the  editor  of  the  Diary  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Newconie.,  printed  for  the  Chetham  Society  exactly  thirty 
years  since,  describes  the  subject  of  his  editorial  labours  as  a 
person  who  acted  “ a large  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
this  county.”  As  I am  wholly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hey  wood’s  book 
for  the  brief  materials  of  this  communication,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  this  author  seems  to  have  made  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  exhaustive  researches  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  historic 
literature  of  the  period  when  the  Rev.  Henry  Newcome  ‘‘flou- 
rished,” and  to  have  mastered  the  contemporary  controversies 
which  finally  carried  this  good  parson  from  the  position  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Collegiate  Church  to  that  of  the  first  minister 
of  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester. 

The  cardinal  and  representative  fact  in  Newcome’s  history  that 
seemed  to  me  specially  to  solicit  some  Manchester  attention  lies 
in  the  circumstance  that  he  migrated  from  the  Collegiate  Church 
to  the  ministry  of  Cross  Street  Chapel.  Clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  do  not  furnish  in  our  days  many  examples  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Quixote,  and  one  may  be  excused  for  being  curious 
as  to  the  manner  of  man  or  minister  he  could  be  who  nearly  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  in  Manchester,  behaved  in  such 
an  original  fashion.  The  historic  truth  is  that  the  Rev.  Henry, 
in  his  notable  secession  from  the  Church,  had  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  other  clergymen  to  keep  him  in  counte- 
nance. He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  two  thousand  ejected  ministers — 
a tremendous  creation  of  Nonconformity  in  England.  As  a library 
would  scarcely  suffice  for  the  illustration  of  the  times  of  Newcome, 
I must  be  content,  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  to  catalogue 
a few  facts  in  his  personal  history  which  reflect  light  upon  his 
character. 

Henry  Newcome  was  born  in  1627,  and  died  in  1695.  Al- 
though he  composed  three  journals,  the  only  portion  which  ap- 
pears to  be  known  to  Mr.  Heywood  is  that  which  extends  from 
September,  1661,  to  September,  1663,  a brief  period  of  two  years 
only.  Mr.  Heywood  says  Newcome,  although  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, seems  to  have  been  “a  melancholy  person.”  One  can 
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scarcely  wonder  at  this,  seeing  that  late  in  life  he  bewailed  his 
Sundays  misspent  in  youth  in  “going  a-nutting”  and  in  “playing 
bandy  ball,”  an  iniquity  difficult,  in  our  days,  to  realize.  New- 
come’s  father,  Stephen,  was  a Cambridge  Master  of  Arts,  who 
married  Rose  Williamson,  of  a Salford  family.  Our  Newcome 
was  partly  educated  by  an  elder  brother,  as  both  the  father, 
Stephen,  and  his  wife,  Rose  Williamson,  of  Salford,  died  together, 
and  were  buried  in  one  coffin.  He  went  to  Cambridge  in  1644, 
“ in  the  very  heat  of  the  wars.”  Three  years  later  he  became 
master  of  Congleton  Grammar  School,  and  he  dates  his  first 
strong  religious  impressions  from  his  journey  with  a Mr.  Langley 
to  that  appointment.  The  child  Newcome  was  father  to  the 
man,  for  he  loved  preaching  as  a boy,  and  “fell  to  preaching”  at 
Congleton  when  twenty  years  old.  Marrying  so  early  as  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  Main  waring,  he 
made  what  Mr.  Hey  wood  calls  a “great  match,”  and  found  in 
after  life  his  connection  with  the  best  families  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  useful.  A month  after  his  wedding  Newcome  was  or- 
dained at  Sandbach.  Through  the  Main  waring  interest  he  became 
at  three-and-twenty  rector  of  Gawsworth.  Here  he  remained 
for  seven  years.  It  appears  that  on  receiving  Gawsworth  Rectory, 
under  the  Great  Seal,  he  must  have  taken  the  Covenant  adopted 
September,  1643,  and  directed  to  be  universally  taken,  in  which 
Covenant  he  there  “ pledged  himself  to  endeavour  the  extirpation 
of  Deans  and  Chapters  and  of  Episcopal  Government.”  This  he 
seems  to  have  regretted.  In  this  engagement  he  promised  he 
“would  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
as  the  same  is  now  established  without  a King  or  House  of 
Lords.” 

In  the  year  of  his  taking  his  M.A.  degree  (1651)  he  first  visited 
Manchester.  Mr.  Heywood  says,  “ With  two  of  his  best  sermons, 
and  with  visions  of  future  eminence,  Newcome  (four  years  later) 
set  forth  to  preach  before  ‘ that  great  people’  at  Manchester.”  It 
is  flattering  to  find  that  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  since 
we  were  a “ great  people.”  He  finally  came  to  Manchester  in 
1657.  “Many,”  says  he,  “and  most  of  the  town  met  us  at 
Stockport  on  the  way,  and  great  respect  was  showed  to  us.”  The 
troubles  of  the  times  had  introduced  great  confusion  into  the 
finance  and  government  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  but  it  appears 
that  Newcome’s  salary  was  fixed  at  ;^94,  ;£6o  being  from  the 
tithes  of  Manchester,  and  ^34  from  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
benefice  of  Rochdale.  It  seems  that  this  moderate  salary  was 
capable  of  augmentation.  “ There  were,”  says  Mr.  Heywood, 
“ indirect  ways  to  profit  accessible  to  the  minister.”  Newcome’s 
apostolic  zeal  did  not  appear  to  be  incompatible  with  a measure 
of  worldly  prudence.  He  seemed  to  respect  the  counsel  of  the 
late  Lord  Lytton,  and  did  not  “ treat  money  with  levity.”  “ Old 
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Richard  Fallowes  died,”  says  Newcome  (May,  1659),  “ with  whom 
I had  taken  pains  in  frequent  visits  almost  two  years,  and  I was 
now  told  had  left  me  two  22s.  pieces  to  have  preached  his  funeral, 
and  now  Mr.  Heyrick  (warden  of  the  Collegiate  Church)  had  the 
profit  of  the  sermon,  and  I was  to  have  nothing  for  all  my  pains, 
which  he  promised  always  to  consider.”  I learn  from  Heywood 
that  “from  Newcome’s  ejectment  from  the  Collegiate  Church  to 
his  death  he  chiefly  lived  on  voluntary  contributions,  which  his 
congregation  were  very  well  able  to  make,  and  which  he,”  adds 
Mr.  Heywood,  “with  perfect  propriety  received.”  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  sufferings  of  Newcome  were  not  of  intolerable 
severity.  Mr.  Heywood  says  that  “ Presbyterianism  had  been 
established  in  Lancashire  by  a special  ordinance,  October,  1646 ; 
and  although,”  as  he  describes  it,  “ persecuted  under  Cromwell, 
still,  in  Manchester,  the  convictions  of  the  great  majority  of 
respectable  inhabitants  insured  to  this  sect  protection,  if  not 
power.”  “ It  is  evident,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “ from  the  names  of 
Mosley  and  Byrom  to  the  invitation  to  Newcome,  and  perhaps 
from  those  of  Syddal  and  Coppock,  that  the  Episcopalians  joined 
in  claiming  the  services  of  one  of  such  known  moderation.”  Mr. 
Heywood  curiously  adds  : “ The  promoters  of  the  classical  mode 
of  government  had  frequent  hints  from  passing  events  that  theirs 
was  not  destined  to  be  the  National  Church,  and  hence  they 
either  invited  or  listened  willingly  to  overtures  of  accommodation 
from  Independents  or  Episcopalians. 

I gladly  gather  at  this  point  of  Heywood’s  narrative  that  New- 
come’s  natural  melanchbly  and  his  timid  habit  of  magnifying  the 
evils  and  the  wickedness  of  life  were  relieved  by  the  games  of 
shovelboard  and  billiards.  The  game  of  shovelboard  will  be  a 
mystery  to  some  of  us,  but  in  these  latter  days  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  billiard  tables  incident  to  the  establishment  of  political 
and  other  clubs,  many  grave  and  reverend  seigneurs  have  latterly 
become  enamoured  of  this  ancient  form  of  relaxation.  It  is  due 
to  our  player  at  shovelboard  to  mention  that  he  expressed  in  his 
diary  a doubt  whether  he  should  “go  so  often  to  play  shovelboard 
at  Jacky  Taylor’s.” 

Mr.  Heywood  at  this  point  in  Newcome’s  story  makes  a curious 
quotation  from  his  diary,  which  reminds  one  in  a way  of  a certain 
burials  question,  which  is  of  contemporary  interest.  On  June  7, 
1659,  Newcome  alludes  to  “some  small  contests  with  some  upon 
occasion  of  burying  the  dead.  Mr.  Booker  took  a carrier  of  Sal- 
ford into  the  church  and  spake  at  the  grave,  and  I had  the  hap  to 
discourse  with  him  about  it ; but  though  I had  the  better  of  it, 
yet  I wronged  my  cause  by  being  too  hot  with  him.  Major  Byrom 
had  his  brother  to  be  buried,  and  because  I was  with  Mr.  Hey- 
ricke  (the  warden)  when  they  came  to  ask  leave  for  the  pulpit, 
and  he  only  cautioned  them  from  speaking  at  the  grave,  they,  in 
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a pet,  buried  the  body  at  Salford  and  cast  the  odium  of  it  upon 
me,  and  said  Mr.  Heyricke  would  have  given  way,  but  I would 
not.”  From  this  accusation  Newcome  defends  himself.  Mr. 
Heywood  remarks  : ‘‘All  this  is  very  curious ; a layman,  it  appears, 
might  use  the  pulpit  of  the  church,  and  the  Presbyterian  custom  of 
not  praying  over  the  dead  at  the  grave  was  common.” 

I gather  from  Newcome’s  behaviour  for  some  years  preceding 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  that,  although  manifestly  a very  pious 
man  and  minister,  he  was  the  reverse  of  a brave  one.  He  quaked 
terribly  when  on  Sunday,  the  7 th  of  August,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
came  into  the  town  with  a troop  of  horse  and  they  shot  off  their 
pistols.  Newcome  was  terrified  with  this  “voice  of  the  trumpet 
and  the  noise  of  war.”  Then  Booth  came  to  Manchester,  and 
after  holding  a council  with  the  Presbyterians  and  Cavaliers  he 
returned  to  Warrington,  and  fixed  the  rising  for  August  the  first. 
On  July  14  there  was  a meeting  of  the  “gentlemen”  of  Man- 
chester, and  on  the  following  day  the  town  engaged  to  support 
Booth,  and  mustered  five  hundred  men  in  arms.  This  “ voice  of 
the  trumpet  ” set  poor  Newcome’s  knees  knocking  together,  and 
hurrying  away  to  preach  at  funerals,  he  avoided  being  in  any  way 
committed  to  Booth’s  project.  In  his  diary  he  congratulates  him- 
self that  he  had  “ no  hand  in  persuading  any  to  the  undertaking 
which  the  Lord  much  favoured  me  in  because  for  my  weak  poor 
spirit,  it  would  have  been  too  great  a burthen  for  me  to  have  stood 
under.”  Clearly  poor  Newcome  was  a man  of  peace,  and  was 
meant  for  less  turbulent  times.  Heywood  tells  us  that  in  Man- 
chester Church,  May  6,  1660,  Newcome  sincerely  prayed  for  the 
king,  but  influenced  by  vivid  recollections  of  Lambert  and  Lih 
burn,  he  prayed  “by  periphrasis.”  Poor  Newcome  never  seems 
to  have  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions  when  they  seemed  likely 
to  get  him  into  a difficulty. 

The  Restoration  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Newcome’s  fellowship 
at  the  Collegiate  Church,  notwithstanding  the  King’s  declaration 
“ that  Newcome  should  not  be  removed.”  And  after  August, 
1662,  he  no  longer  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Collegiate  Church, 
although  his  attendance  on  the  service  there  continued,  at  which 
he  pronounced  the  discourses  as  sometimes  “ savoury.”  From 
1665  to  1670  Newcome  found  a refuge  with  a disciple  named 
Thomas  Topping,  at  Ellenbrook,  when  he  returned  to  Man- 
chester. In  spite  of  the  prevalent  persecution  of  men  of  New- 
come’s  opinions  he  himself  was  let  alone,  for,  as  we  are  told, 
“the  justices  at  Manchester  were  not  hostile  to  him.”  During 
his  residence  with  Topping  he  seems  to  have  preached  now  and 
then  at  Wigan,  and  even  at  London.  We  learn  that  when  in 
London  he  had  “sweet  days”  with  Lord  Delamere  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wilbraham ; had  high  conference  with  Richard  Baxter, 
and  with  Ashmole  dropped  in  upon  the  King  and  Queen ; visited 
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Tradescant’s  rarities  ; went  to  Bedlam,  which  he  calls  “ a sump- 
tuous place  of  sad  residents;”  viewed  Windsor  Castle  and  Eton, 
and  admired  Hampton  Court.  Taken  altogether,  this  reverend 
connection  of  the  county  families  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
seems  rather  to  have  enjoyed  his  martyrdom.  He  wore  his  rue 
with  a difference. 

When  all  is  said,  it  seems  that  his  Manchester  friends  were  loth 
to  part  with  him.  Mr.  Heywood  says:  “ Never  was  a stronger 
or  more  honourable  attachment  than  subsisted  between  this  modest 
and  sincere  man  and  ‘the  great  congregation’  which  still  yearned 
for  his  ministry.”  When  Charles  issued  his  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, Newcome  preached  “with  open  doors”  at  his  own  dwelling 
in  the  face  of  virulent  and  fanatical  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  and  King  folk  in  Manchester.  Then  he  licensed  a barn, 
and  one  Constable  Barlow  was  sent  to  apprehend  him  under  the 
notion  that  the  toleration  had  been  withdrawn.  This  news  (of 
the  withdrawal)  was  entertained  (by  the  Church  and  King  folk), 
says  Newcome,  “ with  great  joy  in  the  town,  with  bells  and  bon- 
fires, they  expressed  much  joy  and  scorn  over  us.”  Newcome, 
under  these  sharp  personal  trials,  seems  to  have  behaved  more 
bravely  than  usual.  Although  he  sometimes  yielded  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  justices  to  abstain  from  preaching  “ to  prevent 
trouble,”  he  continued  to  preach  in  his  own  dwelling  until  April 
26,  1674,  when  the  magistrates  sent  for  him  to  Strange  ways  Hall 
and  “forbade  him  to  pursue  his  calling.”  A few  months  later 
the  furniture  of  the  Barn  Chapel  was  seized,  which,  however,  was 
regained  and  finally  removed  two  years  later.  In  1687  Newcome 
began  to  preach  in  Mr.  Barlow’s  house,  and  thence  in  Stockton’s 
barn.  Sir  John  Bland  amused  himself  with  breaking  the  windows 
of  poor  Newcome’s  Barn  Chapel.  Mr.  Heywood  exclaims,  “This 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Mosleys  !”  The  Toleration  Act 
of  1689  gave  the  right  of  meeting  unmolested,  and  for  a while 
Scockton’s  barn  received  the  Mosleys,  Gaskells,  Butterworths, 
Bayleys,  and  other  wealthy  and  consistent  members  of  that  sect. 
Our  good  and  weary  Newcome  delivered  his  last  sermon  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1695,  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  September  in  the 
same  year.  “ His  funeral  was,  according  to  his  own  orders,  cele- 
brated in  his  own  meeting-place  in  Manchester,  and  his  corpse 
laid  in  the  west  alley  therein,  not  far  from  the  pulpit.” 

The  two  years’  diary  of  Henry  Newcome,  to  which  Mr.  Hey- 
wood’s  memoir  is  prefixed,  occupies  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  and  abounds  with  quaint  and  picturesque  illustrations  of 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  time,  and  is  in  its  way,  and  in 
these  respects,  almost  as  valuable  as  the  Paston  Letters. 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  EDALE. 


KINDER  SCOUT: 

THE  RECLAMATION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  FOOTPATHS. 

BY  WILLIAM  WALKER. 

[Read  March  22,  1880.] 

Kinder  Scout  is  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Derbyshire,  and 
forms  the  highest  part  of  the  Peak  range.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
millstone  grit,  covered  with  thick  peat,  forming  a flat,  boggy  table- 
land, nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  sheds  its 
waters  east  and  west,  on  the  one  side  flowing  towards  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  other  into  the  German  Ocean,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  see  at  one  time  two  little  rivulets,  almost  side  by  side,  carrying 
their  waters  respectively  towards  these  two  opposite  oceans,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  Ashopbrook  and  Noe,  flowing  eastward  towards 
the  Derwent,  and  the  Kin  and  Sett  running  towards  the  Goyt  and 
Mersey.  A result  of  this  mountainous  character  of  the  district  is 
that  the  climate  generally  is  much  more  cold  and  variable  than  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  portion  of  the  country ; and  the  annual 
rainfall,  from  its  being  the  first  high  ground  that  intercepts  the 
rain-clouds  from  the  western  sea  (except  Rivington  Pike),  is  far 
greater  than  it  is  in  districts  to  the  east  and  west  of  it.  Its  shape 
is  very  irregular,  and  covered  for  several  miles  with  innumerable 
bosses,  or  large  boggy  hillocks,  separated  by  hollows  from  three 
to  ten  feet  deep,  and  about  the  same  width  across.  The  extreme 
points  of  the  plateau,  east  and  west,  are  more  than  four  miles 
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apart,  and  its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  along  its  western 
edge,  is  nearly  three  miles.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Scout 
from  below  is  a gloomy  sublimity,  dark  and  louring,  owing  to  its 
weather-stained  rocks  and  dark  heath. 

Mr.  Leo  Grindon  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  some  notes  on 
the  flora  of  the  Scout.  He  says : — “ The  flora,  or  indigenous 
vegetation,  of  Kinder  Scout,  though  interesting  to  the  botanist, 
presents  few  of  the  lively  characters  which  give  beauty  to  the 
meadow  and  stream  side.  Mountain  vegetation  in  England  is 
very  nearly  uniform  until 

considerable  heights  are  ' ' 

attained.  Although  the  ' '7  . 

loftiest  part  of  the  Peak  ' 

range — Kinder  Scout  — 
has  an  elevation  of  some- 
thing over  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level, 
it  is  scarcely  more  than 
half  as  lofty  as  Ben  Nevis 
and  Ben  Lawers,  and 
much  less  in  altitude  than 
many  of  the  summits  in 
the  Lake  District  and  in 
North  Wales.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish any  of  the  plants  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  as 
‘Alpine.’  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  Alpine  is 
found  in  the  very  curious 
fruit-bearing  shrub  called 
the  Cloudberry  f Rubus 
Chamczmorus ),  which  is 
plentiful  on  the  highest 
parts.  Rising  only  a few 
inches  above  the  ground, 
the  flowers  resemble  those 
of  a blackberry,  and  are 
always  pure  white,  while 
the  fruit  resembles  a fine 
rich  raspberry  of  a delicate  waxy  pink,  and  is  excellent  to  eat. 
The  great  mass  of  the  vegetation  consists  of  the  common  heather 
( Calluna  vulgaris ),  the  common  whortleberry  ( Vaccinium  Myr- 
tillus),  and  the  coarse  grasses  and  rushy  plants  which  are  their 
ordinary  associates.  Trees,  of  course,  are  few,  both  in  species 
and  in  number  of  individuals.  The  only  really  indigenous  one, 
probably,  is  the  mountain  ash,  which  grows  all  alone  on  some  of 
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the  higher  portions  of  the  Scout,  as  well  as  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain.  Where  the  Scout  melts  away  into  meadow  and  farm 
land  the  variety  of  wild-flowers  soon  becomes  very  attractive,  and 
is  enough  to  furnish  enjoyment  to  the  lover  of  unmolested  Nature 
for  many  a long  summer  afternoon.”  Of  rare  birds  the  kingfisher 
and  the  heron  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  streams  about,  and 
even  the  king  of  birds  has  been  seen  here.  About  thirty  years 
ago  an  eagle  was  shot  on  Kinder  Scout  by  Mr.  Isaac  Rangeley, 
but  before  he  secured  his  game  it  bit  a piece  from  his  cheek,  very 
near  to  his  eye.  The  streams  which  are  “preserved”  are  stocked 
with  trout. 


THE  SCOUT  FROM  FARLANDS. 


This  tract  of  mountain  moorland  and  valley  is  near  the  great 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  manufacturing  towns.  Hayfield,  the 
village  at  the  foot  of  Kinder,  is  only  s^bout  seventeen  miles 
from  Manchester,  eleven  from  Stockport,  and  five  from  Glossop.  T 
desire  in  this  short  communication  to  put  in  a plea  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  public  rights  in  this  property,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  bridle-roads  and  footpaths  of  the  district.  A great  part  of 
Kinder  Scout  and  the  adjoining  moors  were,  until  lately,  what  is 
known  as  “ King’s  land,”  over  which  the  public  might  ramble  at 
their  pleasure;  but  about  the  year  1830  the  whole  of  these  lands 
were  surveyed,  and  allotted  to  the  various  owners  of  contiguous 
lands,  according  to  the  size  of  their  holdings.  No  allotment, 
however,  so  far  as  as  we  know,  was  made  to  the  poor,  or  for  their 
benefit ; and  it  seems  that  since  this  time  more  than  forty  acres 
of  what  was  known  as  “ Poor  Man’s  Piece,”  and  “ Poor  Man’s 
Wood,”  have  disappeared  from  many  modern  maps.  The  award 
of  acres  may  be  thus  tabulated  : — 

To  the  rich,  according  to  their  riches  . . 2000  acres 

To  the  poor,  according  to  their  poverty  . o „ 
Moreover,  minus  upwards  of  ...  . 40  „ 

If  the  pedestrian  wishes  to  ramble  over  the  Scout,  and  thus 
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make  a closer  inspection  of  it,  he  must  first  provide  himself  with  an 
order^  as,  since  the  “ enclosure,”  the  lands  have  been  “preserved,” 
and  the  public,  imagining  that  what  was  once  their  own  is  now 
their  own,  have  not  unfrequently  come  into  unpleasant  collision 
with  gamekeepers. 

It  was  a wicked  act,  a wil- 
fully-ignorant  act,  which  gave 
thousands  of  acres  of  moor- 
land which  could  not  possibly 
be  brought  under  agriculture 
to  rich  owners  for  absolutely 
nothing.  When  a large  part 
of  king’s  land  on  the  Scout 
was  surveyed,  no  one  had  the 
courage  to  ask  even  for  their 
rights.  Farmers  seemed  wil- 
ling, on  getting  their  share  of 
allotment,  to  hold  their  peace, 
and  the  majority  of  the  villa- 
gers were  tenants  of  the  larger 
landowners  ; and  it  is  a signi- 
ficant fact  that  the  individual 
who  surveyed  that  part  of  the 
Scout  apportioned  to  Park 
Hall,  and  in  which  the  now 
enclosed  “Poor  Man’s  Piece,” 
or  turfery  ground,  left  by  Joseph  Hague  to  the  poor  of  Hayfield 
for  ever — the  same  individual  was  at  that  time  Captain  White’s 
agent.  It  seems  now  that  even  the  road  to  this  turfery  is  dis- 
puted and  walled  up.  There  are  three  causes  for  the  present 
indifference  of  the  people  : first,  village  selfishness  j second,  fear 
of  landlords ; third,  want  of  means  in  those  willing  to  try  to  save 
the  rights. 

In  one  of  the  great  questions  which  must  ere  long  come  before 
the  legislature  of  this  country — I mean  the  Land  Laws — there 
ought  to  be  an  amendment  of  the  Enclosures  Act,  empowering 
corporations  and  local  boards  to  acquire  back  again  those  lands 
which,  being  awarded  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  still  remain 
in  the  same  unproductive  state  as  before.  Moreover,  these  lands, 
which  were  given  for  nothing,  ought  to  be  purchasable,  say  at 
twenty-one  years’  purchase ; or,  suppose  the  shooting  rent  of  a 
piece  of  award  land  to  be,  say  ]£^o^  let  it  be  purchasable,  at  say 
;2^i,ooo  or  ;^i,5oo,  letting  the  farmers  graze  their  sheep 
as  they  did  when  it  was  king’s  land.  Surely  it  is  as  important 
that  human  beings  should  sometimes  sniff  the  mountain  air  as 
sheep  and  moorbirds. 

My  object  in  making  this  communication  is  to  bring  this 
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interesting  locality  into  more  public  notice.  There  is,  however, 
another  matter  closely  connected  with  it,  and  which  should  be 
looked  at  from  a landlord’s  point  of  view — I mean  the  inconve- 
nience and  annoyance  from  trespassers.  Probably  in  proportion 
to  my  bit  of  land  no  one  suffers  more  from  cheap  trip  depredators 
than  I do,  and  therefore  may  be  permitted  to  speak.  The  amount 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  apparently  respectable  persons,  even 
Sunday  school  managers,  on  the  question  of  rights  of  property,  is 
perfectly  marvellous.  They  often  commit  depredations  in  the 
way  of  damaging  fences,  taking  or  stealing  flowers,  and  committing 
other  offences,  which  entirely  divorces  the  Sunday  teaching  from 
the  weekday  practice. 


FROM  PHOSIDE  MOOR. 


THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  DOMESTIC  OR  “ FLITTING  ” BOGGART: 

ITS  SCANDINAVIAN  ORIGIN. 

Mr.  Charles  Hardwick  on  February  16,  1880,  read  a paper 
on  the  Scandinavian  Origin  of  the  North  of  England  “Flitting” 
Boggart,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  this  domestic  sprite  is 
generally  a merry  if  sometimes  a mischievous  elf,  delighting  in 
practical  jokes ; but,  when  well  used,  according  to  his  notions  of 
propriety,  he  evidently  thinks  that  “one  good  turn  deserves 
another;”  and  accordingly,  in  a truly  philanthropic  spirit,  un- 
grudgingly performs,  for  the  maid  or  manservant  who  has  secured 
his  goodwill,  a large  portion  of  his  or  her  daily  labour.  The  best 
literary  descriptions  of  the  Lancashire  domestic  boggart  that  he 
had  met  with  were  written  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  T.  Wilkinson  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Waugh.  The  former  refers  to  a goblin  which  haunted 
Syke  Lumb  Farm,  near  Blackburn,  and  the  latter  is  entitled  the 
Grave  of  Grislehurst  Boggart 

This  boggart  is  variously  known  as  Puck,  Robin  Goodfellow, 
and  Hobgoblin.  The  “brownie”  and  the  “lubber-fiend”  have 
likewise  much  in  common  with  him.  Mr.  Thomas  Keigthley,  in 
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his  Fairy  Mythology^  says : — “ In  truth,  it  is  first  in  Shakspere 
that  we  find  Puck  confounded  with  the  house-spirit,  and  having 
those  traits  of  character  which  are  now  regarded  as  his  very 
essence.”  He  says  “Puck  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  old 
word  ‘ Pouke,’  the  original  meaning  of  which  would  seem  to  be 
devil,  demon,  or  evil  spirit.  We  first  meet  with  it  in  the  Vision 
of  Piers  Ploughman,  where  it  undoubtedly  signifies  the  grand 
adversary  of  God  and  man.”  He  cites  in  support  of  this  view 
passages  from  Golding’s  translation  of  Ovid,  Spenser’s  Epitha- 
lamion^  and  Marston’s  Scourge  of  Venus.  The  last-named  says : — 

And  that  they  may  perceive  the  heavens  frown, 
poukes  and  goblins  pull  the  coverings  down. 

This  quotation  seems  to  indicate  the  passage  of  the  demon  Pouke 
into  the  Puck  or  “ tricksty  sprite”  of  Shakspere  and  the  modern 
house  boggart. 

Mr.  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  in  his  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England., 
Scotland.,  and  Ireland.,  published  in  1852,  after  referring  to  the 
“near  relationship  of  the  north  Englishmen  with  the  Danes  and 
their  Scandinavian  brothers,”  which  “is  reflected  both  in  the 
popular  songs  and  the  folk-lore,”  and,  after  illustrating  his  position 
by  reference  to  well-known  examples  of  the  former,  very  justly 
says  : — “ It  is  more  difficult  to  adduce  pure  Scandinavian  remains 
of  popular  superstitions,  as  in  this  respect  the  Teutonic  races  have 
so  very  much  in  common  ; and  consequently  one  is  afraid  to  draw 
too  strong  conclusions  from  the  striking  agreement  usually  shown 
in  the  phantoms  of  the  imagination  amongst  north  Englishmen 
and  their  Scandinavian  kinsmen.”  Notwithstanding,  the  learned 
Danish  scholar  adds: — “Yet  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
the  Scandinavian  name  N'dk  (a  river-sprite)  is  not  yet  forgotten  in 
Yorkshire”  (nor  Lancashire  either) ; “although  some  by  ‘Nick’ 
or  ‘ Oud  Nick’  erroneously  imagine  the  devil  to  be  meant  instead 
of  the  water-sprite.  Many  little  tricks  performed  by  the  nix  {Dan.., 
nisse,  a brownie)  are  known  there  as  well  as  in  Scandinavia.”  He 
afterwards  relates  the  following  interesting  story : — “ Once,  in 
England,  the  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  these  little 
beings,  I related  our  Scandinavian  legend  about  a peasant  who 
was  plagued  and  teased  in  all  possible  ways  by  a nisse  or  brownie, 
till  at  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  determined  to  flit 
(move  house)  to  another  place.  When  he  had  conveyed  almost 
all  his  goods  to  the  new  house,  and  was  just  driving  thither  the 
last  load,  he  accidentally  turned  round,  and  whom  did  he  see  ? 
Why,  the  brownie  with  his  red  cap,  who  sat  quietly  on  the  top  of 
the  load,  and  nodded  familiarly  to  him,  with  the  words,  ‘Now  we 
flit.’  One  of  the  persons  present  immediately  expressed  a lively 
surprise  on  hearing  a legend  related  in  Danish,  and  that,  too, 
almost  word  for  word,  which  he  had  often  heard  in  Lancashire  in 
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his  youth.  The  word  flit  was,  and  still  is,  used  there  by  the 
common  people.”  In  the  Danske  Folkesagen,  the  nisse  or  boggart 
exclaims,  See  i dag  fly  tier  vF  (See  we  are  flitting  to-day). 

In  1825,  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  published  his  well-known  work 
Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  In  the 
story  entitled  “The  Haunted  Cellar”  another  form  of  this  legend 
is  found.  The  boggart,  which  is  called  the  “Cluricaune,”  became 
so  riotous  in  the  wine  cellar,  and  so  terrified  the  servants  of  a 
Mr.  MacCarthy,  of  Ballinacarthy,  that  he  determined  to  change 
his  residence,  but  declined  on  the  boggart  preparing  to  “ flit  ” 
with  the  household.  Mr.  Croker  gives  a variation  of  this  story, 
which  is  said,  strangely  enough,  to  have  had  its  scene  of  action  in 
the  house  of  a worthy  and,  of  course,  peace-loving  Quaker,  a Mr. 
Harris,  of  Cork.  Mr.  Croker  refers  to  the  cognate  legend  in  the 
Danske  Folkesagen^  and  likewise  cites  a similar  one  from  the 
Spanish.  Punch.,  referring  to  it  so  recently  as  January  31,  1880, 
describes  it  as  both  Scotch  and  Scandinavian. 

On  the  apppearance  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Croker’s  work,  a 
Yorkshire  correspondent,  “P,”  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  No.  430 
(1825),  says  : — “Amongst  the  many  traditional  legends  which  its 
truly  amusing  compiler  has  introduced  is  one  which  I considered 
belonged  solely  to  the  neighbourhood  of  my  native  village.  In- 
deed, I am  acquainted  with  the  identical  farmhouse  where  the 
mischievous  goblin,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  Yorkshire,  the  bog- 
gart, dislodged  by  his  pranks  a farmer  and  his  family.”  The 
writer  likewise  expresses  surprise  on  learning  that  their  Yorkshire 
sprite  had  both  a Danish  and  a Spanish  confrere.  The  story  is 
then  related  in  all  its  details  and  dialectal  specialities  with  great 
distinctness  and  force. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  a second  edition  of  his  work, 
reprinted  the  Yorkshire  correspondent’s  communication  to  the 
Literary  Gazette,  in  a foot  note  to  his  legend  of  “ The  Haunted 
Cellar.” 

In  1827,  Mr.  Roby  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Traditions 
of  La7tcashire.  In  introducing  a story  in  connection  with  the 
“Boggart  Ho’  Clough,”  at  Blakeley,  near  Manchester,  he  says: — 
“ It  is  surprising  how  few  are  the  original  conceptions  that  have 
sprung  from  the  human  mind;”  and  in  illustration  of  this  he  adds, 
“ In  the  Danske  Folkesagen  appear  one  or  two  circumstances  rela- 
tive to  the  freaks  of  a nis,  the  goblin  of  the  Danish  popular  creed, 
similar  to  the  pranks  detailed  by  our  Lancashire  legend.”  Instead, 
however,  of  giving  us  whatever  details  he  was  in  possession  of 
relating  to  the  goblin  of  “ Boggart  Ho’  Clough,”  he  rids  himself 
of  the  labour  or  difficulty  in  the  following  remarkable  manner. 
He  says  : — “ Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  a name  familiar  to  all  lovers  of 
legendary  lore,  has  kindly  communicated  the  following  tale.  In 
substituting  this  in  place  of  what  the  atithor  might  have  written  on 
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the  subject^  he  feels  convinced  that  his  readers  will  not  feel  dis- 
pleased at  the  change,  and  assures  them  it  is  with  real  gratification 
that  he  presents  them  with  an  article  from  the  pen  of  the  writer 
oi  Fairy  Legends'''  Mr.  Croker  begins  his  story  with  “Not  far 
from  the  little,  snug,  smokey  village  of  Blakeley  or  Blackley,”  and 
then  says,  “ I will  tell  you  of  some  of  the  pranks  of  this  very 
boggart,  and  how  he  teased  and  tormented  a good  farmer’s  family 
in  a house  hard  by,  and  I assure  you  it  was  a very  worthy  old  lady 
who  told  me  the  story.”  Mr.  Hardwick  is  inclined  to  think  that  this 
worthy  old  lady  is  none  other  than  the  correspondent  of  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette^  “an  old  lady  in  Yorkshire.”  The  “ worthy  old  lady” 
of  Mr.  Croker’s  narrative  appears  to  have  been  merely  a literary 
and  not  a personal  acquaintance.  Indeed,  the  Lancashire  story, 
as  related  by  Mr.  Croker,  is  a palpable  plagiarism,  a mere  repro- 
duction of  the  tale  told  in  the  Literary  Gazette^  with  some  rather 
feeble  attempts  to  translate  the  dialectal  peculiarities,  and  the 
addition  of  some  matter  generally  attendant  on  boggart  stories  of 
its  class.  It  is  not  merely  the  incidents  and  dialogue  that  are 
thus  unscrupulously  appropriated,  but  the  old  Yorkshire  lady’s 
sentiments  and  reflections  share  a similar  fate.  Mr.  Hardwick 
cited  several  strictly  parallel  and  even  identical  passages  in  sup- 
port of  his  position,  and  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Croker  has 
ingeniously  and  very  appropriately,  under  the  circumstances, 
altered  the  farmer’s  name  from  George  Gilbertson  to  George 
Cheetham,  while,  strange  to  say,  his  wife  Mally  and  his  neighbour 
John  Marshall  have,  by  some  oversight,  escaped  plagiaristic  mutila- 
tion, and  are  graciously  permitted  to  do  duty  in  both  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  narratives.  Both  stories  refer  to  a closet  beneath 
the  staircase  as  the  boggart’s  special  domicile,  and  in  the  wooden 
partition  of  which  was  an  aperture  called  the  boggart’s  “peep 
hole.”  Out  of  this  aperture  the  shoe  horn  “was  ejected,  with 
surprising  precision,  at  the  head  of  whoever  put  it  there.”  The 
Yorkshire  old  lady  says: — “An  old  tailor,  whom  I but  faintly 
remember,  used  to  say  the  horn  was  often  ‘pitched’  at  his  head, 
and  at  the  heads  of  his  apprentices  many  years  after  the  above 
circumstances  took  place,  while  seated  on  the  kitchen  table  of 
this  farmhouse  when  they  went  their  rounds  to  work,  as  is  custo- 
mary with  country  tailors.”  Mr.  Croker’s  old  lady  has  an  equally 
faint  recollection  of  a Lancashire  tailor,  who,  whilst  following  his 
usual  avocation,  received  equally  courteous  attention  at  the  hands 
of  the  Lancashire  “tricksty”  boggart.  He  says  : — “An  old  tailor, 
whom  I but  faintly  remember,  used  to  say  that  the  horn  was  often 
‘pitched’  at  his  head,  and  at  the  heads  of  his  apprentices,  whilst 
seated  here  on  the  kitchen  table,  when  they  went  their  rounds  to 
work,  as  is  customary  with  country  tailors.” 

Many  more  such  illustrations  might  be  given,  but  enough  has 
been  done  to  show  that  Mr.  Croker’s  Lancashire  flitting  boggart 
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is  no  local  variation  of  the  old  Danish  legend,  but  a deliberate 
literary  appropriation  of  a genuine  Yorkshire  story.  If  Mr.  Roby 
was  aware  of  the  source  of  Mr.  Crofton’s  narrative  (and  it  is  almost 
impossible  from  what  he  admits  to  conceive  that  he  was  not),  how 
intensely  must  he  have  chuckled  internally  as  he  penned  the 
sentence  previously  quoted: — “It  is  surprising  how  few  are  the 
original  conceptions  that  have  sprung  from  the  human  mind !” 
Many  of  his  own  stories  are  of  little  or  no  value  as  traditions^  as 
Mr.  Hardwick  had  learnt  on  inquiry  in  several  of  the  locations 
indicated.  His  object  appears  to  have  been  to  invent  stories,  or, 
as  the  essayist  had  elsewhere  styled  them,  “ novelettes,”  and  not 
to  record  traditions.  How  little,  however,  this  important  fact  is 
generally  understood  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  recom- 
mendatory notice  of  the  work  in  a second-hand  bookseller’s  cata- 
logue recently  issued:— “His  tales  are  as  true  as  history,  and  yet 
possess  the  animation  of  a romance ; frequently  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  Demonology  and  WitchcrafV^ 

In  the  chapter  headed  “ Fairies  and  Boggarts,”  in  his  book  on 
Traditions,  Superstitions,  and  Folk-lore,  Mr.  Hardwick  says  that  in 
his  youthful  imagination  (now  upwards  of  half  a century  ago) 
boggarts,  ghosts,  or  spirits  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  Lancashire, 
were,  to  use  Falstaff’s  phrase,  “as  plentiful  as  blackberrys.”  Mr. 
Edwin  Waugh,  in  his  Ramble  from  Bury  to  Rochdale,  bears  similar 
testimony.  If  Mr.  Roby  had  recorded  faithfully  what  little 
legendary  lore  he  could  have  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  once  romantic  and  even  weird  glen,  in  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Waugh  has  done  in  his  charming  story  entitled  The 
Grave  of  Grislehurst  Boggart,  or  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  the  one  near 
Blackburn,  previously  referred  to,  he  would  have  gained  rather 
than  lost  in  literary  reputation,  and  have  earned  the  gratitude  and 
thanks  of  after  collectors  of  the  “ folk-lore  ” which  is  so  rapidly 
passing  away,  especially  in  such  densely  populated  places  as  East 
Lancashire.  There  is  just  one  thing  may  be  said  in  extenuation, 
but  not  condonation,  of  this  species  of  literary  imposture.  Until 
very  recently  comparative  folk-lore,  as  well  as  comparative  mytho- 
logy, can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  recognized  existence  in 
literary  circles.  Collections  of  boggart  and  other  stories  were 
made  for  their  individual  intrinsic  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  ancient 
coins,  and  little  importance  was  attached  to  the  precise  localities 
where  the  one  still  survived  or  the  other  were  found.  Their  value  to 
students  of  ethnology,  psychology,  and  general  history  was  either 
unknown  or  scarcely  dreamt  of.  They  were  in  the  main  regarded 
simply  as  childish  fables,  and  were  treated  as  legitimate  food  for 
the  hearty  literary  digestion  of  ravenous  novelists  and  burlesque 
and  romance  writers,  in  whose  hands  they  rapidly  lose  the  scien- 
tific, or  strictly  historic,  value,  which  is  the  main  if  not  the  sole 
reason  why  modern  scholars  are  anxious  to  preserve  them  in  their 
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legendary  purity,  before  they  are  totally  extinguished  by  the  ever- 
advancing  forces  which  underlie  the  march  of  civilization  and  the 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  our  common 
humanity. 


RICHARD  OF  BURY  AS  CHAMBERLAIN  OF  CHESTER. 

BY  J.  EGLINGTON  BAILEY,  F.S.A. 

[Read  February  23,  1880.] 

“ViR  ARDENTis  iNGENii.” — Petrarch. 

The  distinguished  ecclesiastic  known  as  Richard  de  Bury,  but 
whose  real  name  was  Richard  d’Aungerville,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 
d’Aungerville  of  Normandy,  was  born  near  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  in 
Suffolk,  in  1287.  From  his  childhood  he  was  associated  with 
literary  men,  and  having  in  his  early  days  formed  a love  of  books, 
he  made  their  collection  the  chief  aim  of  his  life.  It  was  in  1345, 
the  year  of  his  death,  that  he  completed  the  composition  of  the 
Philobiblon^  “a  pious  memorial  of  himself  before  God”  {piam 
ipsius  memoriam  coram  JDeo,  as  he  calls  it), — the  treatise  which 
has  made  his  memory  so  dear  to  bibliophiles.  De  Bury’s  early 
life  was  passed  in  the  convent  of  Durham.  Having  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Court,  he  received  the  treasurership  of  Gascony,  in 
the  south  of  France.  After  a period  of  exile  he  became  a busy 
Churchman,  and  an  active  statesman ; and  he  rose  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  to  be  Bishop  of  Durham,  1333,  and  Lord  Trea- 
surer and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  1334.  His  devotion  to 
books  and  reading  was  very  remarkable.  “What  can  be  more 
delightful  to  a lover  of  his  country’s  intellectual  reputation,”  asks 
Dr.  Dibdin,  “than  to  find  such  a character  as  de  Bury,  in  suchari 
age  of  war  and  bloodshed,  uniting  the  calm  and  mild  character  of 
a legislator  with  the  sagacity  of  a philosopher  and  the  elegant- 
mindedness of  a scholar !” 

De  Bury,  in  his  appointment  as  Dean  of  Wells,  which  he  re- 
ceived 20th  February,  1322,  is  described  in  the  Episcopal  Register 
as  Richard  de  Bury,  alias  de  Sancto  Edmundo  (Le  Neve,  1 151). 
The  peculiar  form  of  this  alias,  which  excites  curiosity  as  to  its 
meaning,  called  to  my  mind  a similar  phrase  in  one  of  the  lists  of 
names  in  part  i.  of  the  new  edition  of  Ormerod’s  History  of 
Cheshire.,  upon  turning  to  which  the  name  was  found  amongst  the 
Chamberlains  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester  (voL  i.,  p.  59), 
thus 

*‘1321.  Ricardus  de  Sancto  Edmundo,  15  Edw.  2.” 

It  is  one  of  the  names  of  those  officials  which  Sir  Peter  Leycester 
copied  with  his  own  hand  out  of  the  Records,  which  at  that  time 
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were  at  Chester  {Antiquities^  page  170).  But  neither  Sir  Peter 
nor  Ormerod  and  his  last  editor  had  any  suspicion  that  this  official 
was  the  same  person  as  the  learned  bibliophile,  whose  name  has 
been  perplexingly  indexed  under  the  letters  A,  B,  D (De,  Durham, 
Dunelm.),  and  R,  and  in  dealing  with  whom  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a Chester  (viz.,  Chester-le-street)  was  in  his  own  bishopric, 
and  that  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  “Roll”  of  his  episcopate,  ex- 
tending from  7th  December,  1333,  to  14th  April,  1345.  His 
birthplace  was  formerly  called  Bury,  or  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  now 
Bury  St.  Edmunds ; but  the  words  “de  Sancto  Edmundo,”  applied 
to  the  Cheshire  Chamberlain,  might  have  been  used  on  account 
of  the  contiguity  of  the  Palatinate  of  Chester  to  the  Lancaster 
Bury.  At  that  time  it  was  customary  for  priests,  when  they  be- 
came celebrated  or  filled  offices  of  importance,  to  employ  the 
name  of  their  place  of  birth  as  a surname ; and  hence  de  Bury, 
known  at  first  as  Richard  d’Aungerville,*  and  then  as  de  St. 
Edmund’s,  was  in  his  later  years  described  as  Richard  de  Bury, 
his  present  recognized  appellation.  Hence,  too,  his  name  on  the 
list  of  the  Chamberlains  of  the  Palatinate  shows  him  to  have  been 
a cleric,  nearly  all  his  predecessors  and  successors  being  laymen, 
with  laymen’s  forms  of  surnames.  The  gift  of  the  office  was  from 
the  hands  of  Edward  II.,  Earl  of  Chester,  to  whose  young  son, 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  born  in  1312,  de  Bury  was  at  this  time 
tutor.  The  Cheshire  Recognizance  Rolls  in  the  Record  Office, 
London,  furnish  the  date  of  de  Bury’s  appointment,  viz.,  16  Edw. 
II.,  on  the  Monday  in  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas  the  bishop 
6th  December,  1322).  It  is  added  that  de  Bury  is  “mentioned 

* Willoughby,  XU  the  Hundred  of  Guthlakesion,  sumam’d  Waierlesse,  perhaps 
of  the  high  scituation  thereof.  This  Mannor  was  (for  the  most  part  all)  the 
inheritance  of  that  ancient  family  of  Angeruile,  who  bare  Gu.  a cinquefoyle 
Er.  a border  Sa,  bizantee.  Of  this  house  was  Sir  Richard  de  Angeruile, 
Knight,  L.  of  this  Mannor,  who  had  issue  Richard,  borne  at  Saint  Edmonds 
Btiry,  in  Suffolke,  who,  taking  vpon  him  religious  Orders,  forsooke  the  name 
of  Angeruile,  and  was  called  de  Bury  of  the  place  of  his  natiuitie,  as  it  appeareth 
in  lo:  Trittenham  De  Script,  Ecclesiasiicis ; and  Bishop  Godwin,  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  Bishops.  It  was  the  vse  in  those  times,  vpon  the  entry  into  religion, 
to  alter  the  name,  and  to  take  it  from  the  place ; for  that  by  their  taking 
religious  habits,  they  were  dead  persons  in  Law,  as  to  the  world  ; their  next 
Heyre  should  inherit  and  enter  vpon  their  land  as  if  they  were  dead  indeed  ; 
and  professing  themselves  of  an  Order  they  were  reuiued  to  a spirituall 
life,  and  so  assumed  a new  name.  Infinite  are  the  examples  wherein  I could 
give  instance ; but  I will  onely  name  one  of  this  house,  and  vnkle  to  this 
man,  John  de  Willoughbie  ; to  whom  by  his  father  (who  died  leaning  this 
Richard  young)  the  tuition  of  him  was  committed  : this  John  de  Willoughbie 
was  owne  brother  to  Sir  Richard  de  Angeruile,  and  borne  at  this  Willoughbie  ; 
who  taking  vpon  him  the  Orders  of  a Religious  man,  called  himselfe  de  Wil- 
loughby. This  Richard  de  Bury,  neuerthelesse,  is  called  de  Angeruile  by  lo  : 
Rous,  lo.  Leland  {De  Scr.  illustr.  fol.  271),  and  lohn  Bale  {cent.  5.  fol.  426) ; 
and  also  acknowledged  by  Bishop  Godwin  {Cat.  Bish.  524),  who  hath  set 
downe  his  life  very  exactly. — Burton’s  Leicestershire,  ed.  1622,  p.  308. 
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on  the  i8th  July,  18  Edw.  II.  (1324),  as  late  Chamberlain”  (Ap- 
pendix, xxxi.  Report  Deputy-Keeper  Public  Records^  P^^ge  194, 
where  de  Bury,  as  if  to  increase  the  complication,  is  indexed 
under  Edmund.  This  entry  is  on  a Recognizance  Roll,  8-16 
Edw.  II.).  De  Bury  occurs  with  his  successor  upon  a Chester 
Chamberlains’  Roll  of  2 Edw.  III.,  thus: — ‘‘Ric’i  de  Bury  and 
Magr.  Will’i  de  Esyngton  Cam’ar’  Precedent’.”  Esyngton  was 
Chamberlain  18-19  Edw.  II.,  and  John  Paynel  occurs  2 Edw. 
III.  (From  the  original  Rolls.) 

The  chamberlainship  was  not  apparently  the  first  post  which 
de  Bury  held  in  the  Palatinate.  His  name  occurs  as  Clerk  to  the 
Justice  (Itinerant)  of  Chester  on  8th  August,  1319,  when  a memo- 
randum relating 4o  an  acknowledgment  of  a debt,  &c.,  was  made 
upon  a Chester  Recognizance  Roll,  12-13  Edw.  II. , which  states 
that  John  de  Thornham,  late  Bailiff  of  the  Manor  of  Frodesham, 
came  into  the  Exchequer  of  Chester  before  ( inter  alia ) “ Ric’o  de 
Bury  tuc  cl’ico  Justic’  Cestr.”  See  xxxb/  Report  Deputy-Keeper^ 
page  181. 

The  identity  of  the  Chamberlain  with  the  author  of  Philohiblon 
is  amply  proved  by  other  documents  in  the  Record  Office,  and 
elsewhere.  In  1328  Dominus  (/.<?.,  Dan,  his  title  as  a Canon  of 
York  in  Abp.  Melton’s  Register)  Richard  de  Bury  is  named  in  the 
Chester  Chamberlains’  accounts  as  “Treasurer  of  the  King’s 
Wardrobe,”  the  King  being  Edward  III.,  his  former  charge,  who 
had  ascended  the  throne  25th  January,  1326-7  {ibid.,  p.  181). 
Now  the  memoirs  of  de  Bury  state  that  his  first  offices  under  the 
new  King  were  those  of  Cofferer,  Treasurer  of  the  Wardrobe,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Other  documents  are  found  in  which 
de  Bury  is  likewise  called  the  Chamberlain  of  Chester.  One  is 
in  an  epistle  in  one  of  his  own  books  still  in  existence,  containing 
examples  or  forms  of  letters  from  the  Kings,  Popes,  &c.  of  de 
Bury’s  time,  collected,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  D.  Hardy,  as  pre- 
cedents to  assist  de  Bury  in  framing  similar  letters  when  he  was 
Chancellor  of  England.  The  examples  in  it  relating  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham  have  been  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Regis- 
trum  Palatinum  Dunelm.,  pp.  372  and  onward,  edited  by  Sir 
Thomas  D.  Hardy,  in  the  series  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and 
all  the  other  examples  are  calendared  in  the  preface  to  the  same 
volume,  pp.  xxvij  seq.  The  letter  to  be  cited  falls  in  the  term  of 
de  Bury’s  chamberlainship,  for  it  is  addressed  by  John  (de  Cocker- 
ham?),  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Furness,  Lancashire,  to  his 
most  dear  friend  in  Christ,  Richard  de  Bury  “ Camerarius  Ces- 
trensis.”  Some  former  dealings  appear  to  be  hinted  at  in  the 
communication,  which  is  of  a mere  complimentary  character, 
stating  that  de  Bury’s  great  deserts  had  provoked  the  gratitude  of 
the  writer,  who  was  ready  to  do  anything  to  promote  his  friend’s 
honour.  It  runs  as  follows  (vol.  iv.  Registrum,  p.  433) : — 
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Litera  regra-)  Honorabili  viro  et  amico  in  Christo  sibi  carissimo 
tiatoria*  j Ricardo  de  Bury,  Camerario  Cestrensi,  suns  frater. 
Johannes,  Abbas  de  Furnesio,  paratam  ad  omnimoda  ejus  beneplacita 
voluntatem.  Ne  immensa  quibus  nos  praevenistis  gratitudinis  merita 
excidisse  nobis  memoriae  videantur,  de  eisdem  gratias  vobis  referimus 
viscerales ; supplicantes  ut  si  quid  per  nos  fieri  poterit  quod  gratum 
vobis  existat  ant  cedere  valeat  ad  honorem,  inde  nobis  eo  confidentius 
praecipiatis  vestrae  beneplacita  voluntatis  quo  scire  indubitantius  de- 
beatis,  quod  scimus  et  possumus,  vestri  sumus.  Diu  in  Christo  valeat 
vestra  dilectio  per  gradus  prosperos  et  successus  felices  jugiter  exaltanda. 


This  epistle  is  followed  by  another  of  some  local  interest.  It  is 
a copy  of  a letter,  addressed  by  Walter  Melton,  Archbishop  of 
York  (1317-40),  to  William  de  Lancastre,  one  of  the  burgesses  of 
Chester  in  the  Palatine  Parliament.  The  writer  tenders  his  special 
entreaty  for  his  friend  in  Christ,  Thomas  de  la  Dale,  and  warmly 
asks  for  him  (Dale)  his  (Lancastre’s)  friendship,  advice,  help,  and 
favour,  as  far  as  possible,  without  wronging  justice,  in  the  business 
he  is  going  to  do,  and  continue  doing,  in  the  town  of  Chester  and 
in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  to  try  to  obtain  the  same  for  him 
from  others.  The  epistle,  as  is  shown  by  the  marginal  note,  was 
entered  by  Richard  de  Bury  in  his  letter-book  as  a form  for 
making  a request. 


Rogatio  ut]  W.,  permissione  divina,  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopus, 
assistatur  Angliae  Primas,  amico  nostro  in  Christo  carissimo  W.  de 
alicui  in  Lancastre,  burgensi  Castriae,  salutem,  gratiam  et  bene* 
auxilio  dictionem.  Pro  dilecto  nostro  in  Christo  Thoma  de  la 
Dale  preces  vobis  porrigimus  speciales,  amicitiam  vestram  ex  corde 
rogantes  quatinus  eidem  in  negotiis  quae  in  villa  Cestriae  seu  locis  vicinis 
expedienda  jam  habet,  ac  etiam  prosequenda,  consilium,  auxilium,  et 
favorem  quae  poteritis,  inoffensa  justicia,  sibi  impertiri,  ac  ab  aliis  velitis 
hoc  familiariter  procurare ; adeo  ut  has  preces  nostras  sibi  sentiat  effectu- 
aliter  profecisse.  Valete  in  Domino. 


The  unique  MS.  Guide  to  Letter-writing,  from  which  the  above 
epistles  have  been  taken,  was  written  in  the  14th  century.  On  the 
first  page  is  an  inscription  in  a hand  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
or  even  later,  LW  Epistolaris  q'odoi)  ddni  Ricardi  de  Bury  Ep'i 
DuneM  (Letter-book  once  belonging  to  Richard  de  Bury,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham).  It  has  also  in  a later  hand  the  words  Lid 
MdcE  S’diEdmd Reg^  et  MartiB  (Book  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr).  These  inscriptions  show  that 
the  volume  was  acquired  by  the  monastery  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
after  Bishop  de  Bury’s  death,  out  of  consideration  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  It  ultimately  passed 
into  the  Porkington  Library,  and  belonged  to  Lord  Harleck.  It 
is  described  as  a small  folio  of  240  leaves,  but  had  formerly  as 
many  as  1094.  See  Regis.  Palat.  Dunelm,,  iv.,  p.  xxv. 

De  Bury’s  connection  with  the  Palatinate  of  Chester  did  not 


* A hand  is  drawn  against  this  letter  within  the  margin,  with  the  words, 
Nota  bonum  pro  regratiatorio. 
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apparently  cease  upon  his  resignation  of  the  Chamberlainship.  A 
document  dated  1327-8  has  already  been  cited.  The  Welsh 
Records  in  the  Record  Office  contain  a membrane  two  years 
earlier,  relating  to  a fine  of  one  messuage  and  400  acres  of  land 
in  Shibbrok  Shipbrook,  near  Northwich),  between  Ralph  de 
Vernon,  senior,  and  Richard  de  Sancto  Edmundo,  19  Edward  II. 
The  reference  to  the  Roll  is  18  and  19  Edward  II.,  2 m.  14 
(Appendix,  xxviith  Report  Deputy -Keeper^  page  122). 

Certain  accounts  in  connection  with  the  Chamberlain’s  office 
rernained  unsettled  in  the  year  1341.  In  the  Close  Rolls, 
15  Edward  III.,  the  King  granted  to  Richard  de  Bury  a remission 
of  various  moneys,  officially  due  from  him  as  “ our  Chamberlain 
of  Chester  and  our  Constable  of  Burgundy,  before  we  undertook 
the  government  of  our  Kingdom.”  The  document  is  as  follows : — 

Rex  Thesaurario  et  Baronibus  suis  de  Scaccario  salutem.  Cum 
quarto  die  Junii  anno  regni  nostri  nono  [4th  June,  1335]  attendentes 
grata  et  laudabilia  obsequia  quae  venerabilis  pater  Ricardus  de  Bury 
episcopus  Dunoml.  nobis  multipliciter  impendit  non  absque  laboribus 
sumptuosis  et  extunc  impendere  non  desistit  ac  volentes  eo  pretextu 
ipsum  episcopum  favore  prosequi  gratioso  pardonaverimus  eidem 
episcopo  omnimoda  debita  quae  nobis  tunc  debuit  ad  Scaccarium 
predictum  yel  in  garderoba  nostra  sive  in  aliis  curis  nostris  aut  alibi  ex 
quibuscunque  causis  tarn  de  tempore  quo  idem  Ricardus  camararius 
noster  Cestr’  et  Constabularius  noster  Burdeg'  antequam  gubernacula 
regni  nostri  suscepimus  quam  de  tempore  quo  custos  garderobae  nostrae 
seu  alius  officiar’  noster  post  susceptionem  regiminis  regni  nostri  predicti 
extitit.  Remiserimus  insuper  eidem  episcopo  omnimoda  compota  quae 
nobis  tunc  reddere  teneretur  ad  Scaccarium  predictum  vel  alibi  de 
temporibus  supradictis  et  ipsum  episcopum  heredes  et  executores  testa- 
menti  sui  inde  quietaverimus  prout  in  Uteris  nostris  patentibus  inde 
confectis  plenius  continetur  vobis  mandamus  quod  ipsum  episcopum  de 
omnimodis  debitis  nobis  ad  Scaccarium  predictum  vel  in  gauderoba 
nosti'a  sive  aliis  curis  nostris  aut  alibi  ex  quibuscumque  causis  tarn  de 
tempore  quo  idem  Ricardus  camararius  noster  CestR  et  Constabularius 
noster  Burdeg'  antequam  gubernacula  regni  nostri  suscepimus  quam  de 
tempore  quo  custos  garderobae  nostrae  seu  alius  officiar’  noster  post 
susceptionem  regiminis  died  regni  nostri  extitit  usque  ad  dictum  quartum 
diem  Junii  ae  compotis  si  quae  nobis  ad  idem  Scaccarium  vel  alibi  de 
temporibus  predictis  reddere  teneatur  ad  dictum  Scaccarium  exonorari 
et  quietum  esse  facit  juxta  tenorem  literas  nostras  predictas.  Teste 
Rege  apud  Westni'  xx  die  Octobris.  (Additamenta,  Regist.  Palat. 
Dunelm.  iv.  248-9). 

“ Cheshire  chief  of  men  ” may  thus  claim  this  celebrated 
person  as  one  of  its  denizens  for  a time.  In  the  library  of 
Chester  monastery,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  religious  establish- 
ments, in  the  rows  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  the  book-loving  ecclesiastic  certainly  followed  his 
engrossing  quest,  redeeming,  as  in  his  journeys  to  the  continent, 
inestimable  literary  treasures  from  dirt  and  dust,  and  scattering 
his  money  with  a light  heart  ( pecunium  IcBto  corde  dispersimus^  aique 
libros  impreciabiles  Into  redemimus  et  arena,  Fhilob.^  Capit.  viij). 
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Richard  de  Bury’s  name  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  in  connection 
with  other  public  documents  in  this  neighbourhood.  One  instance 
occurs  in  a Lancashire  deed.  In  1332  Sir  Geoffrey  de  Scrop 
gave  the  manor  of  Cho  (Chew)  and  part  of  the  town  of  Billington, 
near  Blackburn,  co.  Lancaster,  to  the  Abbey  of  Whalley,  in  this 
county.  Some  documents 'relating  to  this  transaction  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Coucher  Book  of  the  Abbey  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  994-5). 
There  is  the  King’s  Writ,  called  the  Ad  quod  Damnum^  addressed 
to  the  Escheator  of  the  county,  28th  June,  1332,  to  protect  the 
Crown  rights  from  injury  or  encroachment.  The  inquisition  then 
ordered,  to  be  returned  to  the  Chancellor,  was  held  at  Clitherow 
on  the  4th  May  following,  before  John  de  Louthre,  the  Escheator 
of  the  King  beyond  Trent,  and  twelve  jurors.  The  names  of  the 
latter  were  as  follows  : — 

Richard  de  Bitry, 

John  de  Legh, 

Ad’  de  Walschagh, 

Philip  de  Clayton, 

Ad’  de  Wynkedlegh, 

Henry  de  Clayton, 

Henry  de  Ruyssheton, 

John  de  Clayton, 

William  de  Blakeburn, 

Thomas  de  Sodehull, 

William  del  Hokkyng,  and 
William  de  Livesay; 

who  swore  that  neither  the  King  nor  others  would  receive  any 
damage  if  the  deed  of  gift  to  the  Abbey  were  perfected.  This 
deed  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Abram’s  History  of  Blackburn^  page  427, 
in  the  account  of  Billington  under  the  Abbots  of  Whalley ; and 
the  Manor  of  Cho  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  work  at  page  442. 


VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  AND  ADAPTATIONS  FROM  THE  CELTIC. 

Mr.  A.  Perceval  Graves,  on  Monday,  December  i,  1879,  read 
a paper  embodying  some  Verse  Translations  and  Adaptations 
from  the  Celtic.  The  paper  related  to  two  periods  in  Irish  lite- 
rary history — the  Bardic  and  the  modern  Celtic.  Under  the 
former  head  translations  were  given  of  a quatrain  descriptive  of 
the  early  bard,  and  of  two  remarkable  bardic  poem-s ; the  former, 
attributed  to  Fionn,  the  Irish  legendary  hero,  upon  the  coming 
in  of  summer ; the  latter  relating  to  the  spiriting  away  of  Queen 
Eadane  by  a fairy  prince  from  her  husband,  King  Eochy,  and  his 
armed  retinue.  These  two  translations  are  subjoined  : — 


VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  CELTIC. 
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BELTANE. 

Oh,  mild  May- time,  delightful  prime 
Of  leafy  summer  from  year  to  year  ! 

I would  that  Leagha  were  with  me  here. 

To  lie  and  listen  down  in  a dell 
To  Barba’s  blackbirds  warbling  well, 

And  her  cuckoos  crying  with  constant  strain 
Welcome,  welcome  the  bright  Beltane; 

When  the  swallows  are  skimming  the  shore. 

And  the  swift  steed  stoops  to  the  fountain. 

And  the  weak  fair  bog-down  blows  on  the  moor. 

And  the  heath  spreads  her  hair  on  the  mountain, 

And  the  signs  of  heaven  are  in  consternation. 

And  the  rushing  planets  such  radiance  pour. 

That  the  sea  lies  lulled,  and  the  generation 
Of  flowers  awakes  once  more. 

SONG  OF  THE  FAIRY  PRINCE. 

Queen  of  women,  oh,  come  away. 

Come  to  my  kingdom  strange  to  see. 

Where  tresses  flow  with  a golden  glow. 

And  white  as  snow  is  the  fair  bod;^. 

Under  the  arching  of  ebon  brows. 

Eyes  of  azure  the  soul  enthral. 

And  a speech  of  songs  to  the  mouth  belongs, 

And  a sorrowful  sighing  shall  ne’er  befall. 

Bright  are  the  blooms  of  Innisfail, 

Green  her  forests  wave  in  the  West ; 

But  brighter  flowers  and  greener  bowers 
Shall  all  be  ours  in  that  country  blest . 

Can  her  streams  compare  to  the  runnels  rare. 

Of  slow,  sweet  honey  and  swift,  red  wine. 

That  softly  slip  to  the  longing  lip. 

With  magic  flow  through  that  land  of  mine  ? 

We  roam  the  earth  in  its  grief  and  mirth. 

But  move  unseen  of  all  therein. 

For  before  their  gaze  there  hangs  a haze. 

The  heavy  haze  of  their  mortal  sin. 

But  our  age  wastes  not,  our  beauty  tastes  not 
Evil’s  apple,  and  droops  and  dies  ; 

Death  slays  us  never,  but  Love  for  ever 
With  stainless  ardour  illumes  our  eyes. 

Then  queen  of  women,  oh,  come  away. 

Come  and  sit  on  my  fairy  throne, 

In  a realm  of  rest  with  spirits  blest. 

Where  sin  and  sorrow  are  all  unknown. 

A condensed  version  of  part  of  the  dialogue  between  St.  Patrick 
and  the  Irish  Ossian  was  then  given,  and  afterwards  a blank-verse 
poem  of  considerable  length,  interspersed  with  prose  passages, 
being  an  adaptation  of  the  Ossianic  tale,  “ How  Cormac  M‘Art 
got  his  Branch.”  This  poem  evoked  some  discussion  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Abel  Hey  wood,  jun.,  and  Mr.  George  Nesbitt  as  to  the 
affinity  between  the  Norse  Sagas  and  Irish  Bardic  tales;  the  latter 
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showing  that  Ireland  is  traditionally  believed  to  have  had  her 
Teutonic  conquerors,  while  at  the  end  of  the  paper  Mr.  Graves 
pointed  out  that  in  the  earliest  Celtic  poems  the  royal  races  are 
spoken  of  as  of  fair  complexion,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair ; 
indeed,  that  swarthy  childreji  among  them  were  considered  a dis- 
grace, and  also  noticed  the  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
early  Norse  and  early  Irish  music.  Mr.  Graves  went  on  to  give 
some  renderings  of  more  modern  Celtic  poems,  amongst  them 
“The  Little  Red  Lark,”  and  “Before  the  first  ray  of  blushing 
day,”  which  readers  of  the  Spectator  vfiW  have  seen  in  that  journal. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Graves  gave  renderings  of  his  own  of  some 
better-known  Irish  ballads,  amongst  them  “Shuile  Agra,”  “The 
Girl  I Left  Behind  Me,”  “ Gragalmachree,”  and  “The ’33  Fox 
Hunt.” 
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PART  IV. 

Mr.  John  Evans  read,  on  March  8,  i88o,  the  fourth  of  a series 
of  papers,  consisting  of  his  personal  recollections  of  the  Man- 
chester Stage  from  the  year  1841.  The  present  embraced  most 
of  the  theatrical  events  in  Manchester  from  the  beginning 
of  1850  until  the  end  of  1853.  The  introduction  to  the  paper 
dealt  with  two  or  three  well-known  characters  in  the  theatrical 
world  of  Manchester — characters  who,  if  not  strictly  entitled  to 
rank  in  the  histrionic  profession,  were  of  no  small  account  in  the 
integral  workings  of  the  dramatic  stock  companies  then  settled  in 
the  city — the  theatrical  barbers.  Notably  among  these  was 
William  Yearsley,  generally  known  as  “ Old  Yearsley,”  whose 
bow-windowed  shop  stood  at  the  south  corner  of  Brazennose 
Street,  in  Deansgate,  well  nigh  fifty  years  ago.  Yearsley  was 
not  so  much  distinguished  as  a theatrical  barber  as  for  the 
theatrical  airs  he  assumed  in  his  shop  and  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business.  Some  people  would  have  called  him  a “ stage-struck 
barber ; ” but  as  he  was  entirely  guiltless  of  the  then  prevailing 
weakness  of  private  theatricals,  or  the  present  fad  of  amateur 
performances,  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  come  within  that 
category.  Yearsley’s  appearance,  especially  when  dressed  in  a 
very  superb  velvet  coat  and  vest,  with  a diamond  pin  in  a fashion- 
able stock  or  cravat,  and  a silver-mounted  stick  in  his  hand, 
parading  the  sunny  side  of  St.  Ann’s  Square,  was  no  ordinary 
sight  in  Manchester  in  those  days.  Yearsley’s  salutations  to  his 
regular  customers  were  a source  of  endless  amusement,  and  his 
“Good  morrow,  my  lord,”  and  “Horatio,  or  do  I forget  myself?” 
became  in  his  shop  as  “ familiar  as  household  words.”  His  sum- 
mons to  his  wife  from  the  inner  apartments,  with  a melo-dramatic 
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rap  on  the  door,  and  a “ What,  ho ! within  there,  I say,” 
astounded  many  a stranger;  the  more  so  when  the  old  lady 
sailed  placidly  into  the  shop  evidently  accustomed  to  this  “ minor 
theatre  ” style  of  summons  from  her  domestic  duties  to  attend 
her  lord  and  master.  The  commencement  of  1850  saw  a suc- 
cessful run  of  the  “ Mistletoe  Bough  ” Pantomime,  remarkable 
for  the  first  really  elfective  transformation  scene  introduced  on 
the  Manchester  stage,  the  unrivalled  ballet  performances  of  the 
Paynes,  and  the  excellent  pantalooning  of  an  old  Manchester 
favourite,  “Bob  Cousens.”  At  this  time  (21st  January)  was  first 
produced  in  Manchester  one  of  the  most  successful  comic  dramas 
of  modern  times,  Morris  Barnett’s  Serious  Family,  admirably 
played  by  G.  T.  Vining,  John  Wood,  H.  Beverley,  Mrs.  Horsman, 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  and  Miss  Anderton.  The  performance  of  this 
piece,  nightly  followed  by  a capital  pantomime,  formed  a most 
attractive  evening’s  entertainment,  which  was  enjoyed  by  our 
citizens  thirty  years  ago  at  the  following  remarkably  low  prices  of 
admission:  Lower  circle,  2 s.;  upper  circle,  is.  6d.;  pit,  is.;  first 
gallery,  6d. ; second  gallery,  3d.  The  spring  of  this  year  saw  as 
a strong  addition  to  the  company  a well-known  comedian, 
Edward  Phillips  Addison,  whose  impersonations  of  Adam  Brock, 
Dr.  Primrose,  Falstaff,  Dogberry,  Dr.  Cantwell,  Sir  Harcourt 
Courtly,  and  Grandfather  Whitehead,  established  him  as  a leading 
Manchester  favourite.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  there 
were  played  this  season  (consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  nights)  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  pieces,  which  included 
twenty-three  tragedies,  twenty-six  plays  (such  as  Money),  sixty- 
nine  comedy,  one  hundred  and  seven  drama  and  melo-drama, 
seventy-one  farce,  and  one  hundred  and  five  pantomime  and  bur- 
lesque. One  week  in  connection  with  this  season  at  the  Royal 
should  not  pass  unrecorded,  i.e.,  the  establishment  of  the  first 
printing  press  on  the  premises,  and  in  connection  with  any  theatre 
in  England,  on  March  28,  1850.  Having  briefly  noticed  the  tem- 
porary opening  of  the  old  “ Queen’s  ” with  a company,  in  which 
were  Mrs.  Weston,  Miss  Eliza  Travers,  Edmund  Falconer,  Harry 
Bedford,  and,  once  more,  old  George  Preston,  the  paper  dealt  at 
some  length  with  the  career  in  Manchester  of  the  famous  show- 
man, David  Prince  Millar,  who  landed  here  for  “ Dirt  Fair  ” with  a 
solitary  half-crown  in  his  pocket,  and  his  “ celebrated  representa- 
tion of  the  wild  Bosjesmen  from  the  interior  of  South  Africa, 
patronized  by  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.”  Finding  the 
Queen’s  to  let,  Millar  succeeded  in  becoming  its  lessee  with  a 
capital  consisting  of  a sixpence  and  a fourpenny-bit,  which  he  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  proprietor  as  the  extent  of  his  financial 
resources.  Among  the  miscellaneous  entertainments  of  this  time 
were  Alfred  Bunn’s  “ Literary  and  Dramatic  Monologue,”  Fanny 
Kemble’s  exquisite  dramatic  readings,  Sam  Lover’s  rollicking 
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entertainments,  and  Banks’s  Monday  Evening  Popular  Concerts, 
in  which  figured  several  well-known  local  artistes,  including  Miss 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Thomas,  “Master  Towers,”  Mr.  Bednall,  and  Mr.  W. 
Pigot.  During  the  off-season,  we  had  Miss  Faucit,  who  made 
her  appearance  in  the  first  performance  in  Manchester  of  King 
Renews  Daughter ; and  the  late  Mr.  Phelps,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Royal  (loth  June,  1850)  in  the  character  of 
Macbeth.  The  effect  produced  by  Mr.  Phelps  upon  his  audience 
and  the  critics  by  his  impersonations  at  that  time  was  singularly 
blank  and  disappointing.  With  the  tragedian  appeared  a young 
lady.  Miss  Laura  Addison,  whose  untimely  death  in  America 
a couple  of  years  subsequently  deprived  the  English  stage  of  one 
of  its  most  accomplished  and  promising  actresses.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  next  season  at  the  Royal  saw  one  of  our  most 
perfect  managers,  Mr.  Augustus  G.  Harris,  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
whose  management  here,  and  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in 
London  (during  the  lesseeship  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Knowles), 
formed  one  round  of  brilliant  successes.  In  the  pantomime  of 
this  season,  “Baron  Munchausen,”  appeared  for  the  first  time 
(26th  December,  1850),  Mr.  William  Harker,  a young  Man- 
chester man  and  Grammar  School  boy,  whose  subsequent  career, 
short  as  it  was,  as  an  unpretending,  sterling,  and  legitimate  actor, 
established  him  as  a general  favourite  on  the  Manchester  boards. 
Born  in  Great  Ducie  Street,  Strangeways,  in  1820;  after  leaving 
school,  he  followed  for  a short  time  the  occupation  of  a pattern 
designer,  but  taking  to  the  stage  he  obtained  an  engagement 
from  Mr.  Knowles,  and  remained  a stock  member  of  that  gentle- 
man’s company  until  his  death  in  April,  1858.  During  that  period 
his  admirable  portraitures  of  such  characters  as  Jock  Howieson, 
in  the  Cramond  Brig ; Dumbiedikes,  in  the  Heart  of  Midlothian ; 
Bailie  Nichol  Jarvie,  in  Rob  Roy ; and  Jock  Muir,  in  Gilderoy^ 
were  full  of  breadth  and  redolent  of  happy  humour.  Passingly 
noting  other  prominent  stock  actors  of  the  time,  especially  Peter 
Rae,  H.  Cooke,  H.  Beverley,  and  W.  H.  Stephens,  Mr.  Evans 
noted  the  first  appearance  (21st  April,  1851)  of  an  actor  who  at 
once  secured  great  popularity  on  the  Manchester  boards,  Mr. 
Tom  Swinbourne,  who  remained  with  us  about  four  years.  Miss 
Faucit  played  a round  of  characters  at  the  time,  and  some  of 
her  performances  elicited  severe  remarks  from  our  critics  who 
found  great  fault  with  the  distinguished  actress’s  “ studied  atti- 
tudes,” “jerky  sentences,”  and  “want  of  art  to  conceal  her  art.” 
Following  Miss  Faucit  came  a graceful  and  accomplished 
American  actress,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Mowatt,  who  created  a most  favour- 
able impression.  Associated  with  Mrs.  Mowatt  was  Mr.  E.  C. 
Davenport,  a Bostonian,  and  an  admirable  juvenile  tragedian. 
Mr.  Ranger,  Miss  Blanche  Fane,  Jim  Browne,  and  William 
Creswick  (the  well-known  London  “ Surrey  ” tragedian,  whose 
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reception  was  very  indifferent)  followed  in  succession.  On  the 
nth  February,  1852,  the  amateur  company  of  the  Guild  of 
Literature  and  Art  visited  Manchester,  and  performed  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall  the  late  Lord  Lytton’s  play.  Not  so  Bad  as  we 
Seem : or^  Many  Sides  to  a Character^  with  the  following  notable 
cast : The  Duke  of  Middlesex,  Mr.  Frank  Stone ; The  Earl 
Loftus,  Mr.  Dudley  Costello;  Lord  Wilmot,  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens;  Mr.  Shadowly  Softhead,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins;  Mr. 
Hardman,  Mr.  John  Forster;  Sir  Geoffrey  Thornside,  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon;  Mr.  Goodenough  Easy,  Mr.  F.  W.  Topham;  Lord  le 
Trimmer,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham;  Colonel  Flint,  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne; 
Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  Mr.  Charles  Knight;  Smart,  Mr.  John  Ten- 
niel ; Paddy  O’Sullivan,  Mr.  Roberts  Bell ; Mr.  David  Fallen, 
Mr.  Augustus  Egg ; Lucy,  Miss  Mitchell ; Barbara,  Miss  Fanny 
Young;  The  Silent  Lady  of  Dead  Man’s  Lane,  Mrs.  Coe.  The 
scenery,  such  as  never  had,  and  has  never  since,  graced  the  ex- 
temporized proscenium  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  was  painted 
by  Messrs.  David  Roberts,  Clarkson  Stansfield,  John  Absolon, 
Thomas  Grieve,  William  Telbin,  Louis  Haghe,  and  Thomas  Henry 
Pitt.  The  play  was  followed  by  a farce,  Mr.  Nightingale's  Diary ^ 
the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr.  Lemon.  During 
the  off-season  of  1852,  Mr.  Charles  Dillon  gave  some  of  his 
earliest  performances  of  Belphegor  at  the  Royal,  followed  by  Jim 
Browne  as  Rover  in  Wild  Oats  and  Dazzle  in  London  Assurance  ; 
and  Barry  Sullivan,  with  the  Vandenhoffs,  at  which  time  Miss 
Vandenhoffs  play.  Woman's  Heart,  was  first  produced.  Another 
notable  event  connected  with  this  off-season  was  the  initiation  (on 
the  7th  June)  by  Mr.  Knowles  of  a series  of  festival  performances, 
the  gross  proceeds  from  which  (;^97o.  6s.)  were  handed  over  to 
fifteen  local  charities.  In  these  performances  appeared  Miss 
Faucit,  Jim  Browne,  Dillon,  Miss  Glyn,  E.  J.  Davenport, 
Miss  Fanny  Vining,  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  the  Bateman  children 
(Ellen  and  Kate),  Vandenhoff,  Miss  Vandenhoff,  and  Barry 
Sullivan.  On  the  ist  September,  in  the  same  year,  the  Guild 
of  Literature  and  Art  company  gave  another  performance  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  which  drew  together  a most  brilliant  audience, 
including  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  C. 
Knight,  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  and  other  distinguished  men,  who  were 
then  in  this  city,  to  grace  the  opening  of  the  Free  Library  on  the 
following  morning.  The  first  piece  performed  was  Dsed  Up, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  as  Sir  Charles  Coldstream,  Mr. 
Dudley  Costello  as  Sir  Adonis  Leech,  Mr.  John  Tenniel  as  the 
Hon.  Tom  Saville,  Mr.  F.  W.  Topham  as  Wurzel,  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon  as  Lovelace,  Mr.  Augustus  Egg  as  Fennel,  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  as  James,  Mrs.  H.  Crompton  as  Mary,  and  Mrs.  Coe  as 
Lady  Clutterbuck.  The  performances  were  followed  by  Charles 
XII.  and  Mr.  Nightingale's  Diary.  At  the  opening  of  the  season. 
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1852-3,  Miss  Faucit  appeared  in  Cymbeline^  accompanied  by  a Mr. 
Paumier,  whose  grotesque  performances  of  Posthumus  convulsed 
the  house  with  laughter,  and  led  to  a noisy  demonstration 
not  often  equalled  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal.  Noting  the 
appearance  of  a popular  Yankee  comedian,  Mr.  Joshua  Filsbee, 
who  performed  some  of  Liston’s  celebrated  parts;  Mr.  George 
Vandenhoff  (who  ultimately  retired  and  became  a barrister  in  the 
United  States) ; and  the  production  of  several  German  and  Italian 
operas,  supported  by  Carl  Formes,  Reichardt,  Caradori,  Fanny 
Huddart,  and  other  eminent  artistes,  Mr.  Evans  concluded  his 
paper  by  alluding  to  the  last  effort  made  to  revive  the  fortunes  of  ^ 
the  “old”  Queen’s  by  its  last  worthy  manager,  Mr.  Frederick 
Bailey,  or  “Barney,”  Egan. 
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BY  WARD  KEYS. 

. [Read  March  i,  1880.] 

Life  in  England  at  the  present  day,  especially  the  bustling  life 
of  our  great  cities,  is  so  full  of  change  and  so  crowded  with  inci- 
dent, events  succeed  each  other  with  such  a galloping  rapidity,  that 
in  the  great  competitive  struggle  for  recognition  it  behoves  every 
individual  and  every  institution  that  courts  public  support  or 
approval  to  be  ever  on  the  alert,  with  ceaseless  activity,  to  prevent 
even  the  fact  of  his  or  its  existence  from  being  overlooked  by  the 
busy  world,  that  to-day  seems  only  to  concern  itself  with  the  all- 
important  now,  scarcely  looking  forward  to,  or  caring  to  provide 
for,  the  possible  contingencies  of  to-morrow,  and  almost  entirely 
ignoring  the  events  of  yesterday,  which  rapidly  become  of  almost 
remote  historical  consequence  only,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
thankless  efforts  of  some  humble  chronicler,  would  inevitably  and 
immediately  fade  into  complete  oblivion. 

Some  short  time  ago  I was  induced,  for  the  information  of  a 
very  small  section  of  mankind,  to  undertake  the  duty  of  dragging 
out  of  the  mists  of  a very  recent  antiquity  a knowledge  of  the 
when  and  how  there  came  into  existence  a society  whose  early 
life  is  entirely  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of  its  members.  I was  in- 
duced also — and  this  involved  the  greatest  difficulty — to  attempt 
to  show  that  this  society,  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
has  a right  to  exist  by  reason  of  its  serving  a useful  public  purpose 
in  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  progress  of  the  art  appreciation  of 
the  locality.  This  is  a phase  of  my  subject  upon  which  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  difference  of  opinion ; not  so  much  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  Manchester  Academy’s  exercising  an  influence  tending 
to  aid  the  progress  of  art  appreciation  in  the  locality,  which  none 
will  dispute,  but  chiefly  as  to  the  amount  of  effect  produced.  It 
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is  a subject  that  cannot  be  brought  within  the  domain  of  statistics, 
for  the  precise  amount  of  change  brought  about  by  a society  whose 
influences  are  of  a mental  or  educational  character  cannot  be 
assessed  even  approximately  by  figures,  as  the  result  is  of  such  an 
unknown  quantity  that  algebra  itself  would  fail  to  give  an  arith- 
metical idea  of  it.  A few  concrete  facts  of  a numerical  character 
may,  however,  be  introduced  as  indicative  of  the  growth  of  the 
society  and  for  other  incidental  purposes,  and  also  to  help  us  to 
reach  what  to  some  minds  will  be  more  convincing  conclusions 
than  we  might  otherwise  be  able  to  attain. 

Prior  to  1856  there  had  been  several  attempts  to  establish  a 
society  of  artists  in  Manchester,  but  each  effort  had  only  a very 
inadequate  and  temporary  success.  In  the  autumn  of  1856, 
however,  a more  resolute  and  effective  determination  was  de- 
veloped in  the  artistic  mind  to  make  a move  which,  being 
well-timed,  quickly  showed  that  local  art  had  come  to  have  a very 
potential  existence.  The  first  practical  step  taken  in  the  matter, 
was  to  call  together  all  the  local  artists.  A conference  was 
summoned  by  a circular  signed  by  Mr.  David  Chadwick,  then  the 
borough  treasurer  of  Salford.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the 
mayor’s  parlour  of  the  Salford  Town  Hall,  on  September  i8th, 
1856  ; Salford  being  forward  then  as  now  in  setting  a good 
example  to  Manchester  by  its  public  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
art.  The  immediate  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  appointment 
of  a committee  of  artists  to  collect,  and  arrange  for  exhibition  in 
the  then  new  wing  of  the  Peel  Park  Museum,  examples  of  the 
work  of  deceased  and  living  local  artists.  This  collection,  the 
first  really  representative  exposition  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
local  artists  ever  held,  was  opened  early  in  May,  1857,  and 
showed  so  much  that  was  noteworthy,  and  became  immediately 
so  great  a success,  though  held  concurrently  with  the  great  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  Old  Traffbrd,  that  the  artists  became 
imbued  with  an  irrepressible  desire  to  still  further  strengthen  their 
position  by  gathering  to  a united  focus  their  then  scattered  forces. 
This  strongly  developed  enthusiasm  resulted  in  instant  action ; for 
before  the  first  month  of  the  exhibition  was  over  a meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association  of  local  artists. 
Forty-two  enthusiasts  answered  the  call — a muster  roll  that  would 
about  include  all  the  local  artists  then  existing.  What  the 
meeting  lacked  in  numbers  it  made  up  for  in  earnest  determina- 
tion, for  after  much  discussion  and,  for  artists,  many  phenominally 
lengthy  speeches,  a committee  was  then  and  there  elected  for 
carrying  out  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  foundation  of 
an  academy  of  fine  art.  It  may  be  historically  interesting  to 
future  students  to  chronicle  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
composed  this  committee;  they  were  Robert  Crozier,  William 
Percy,  Wm.  Knight  Keeling,  J.  Lamont  Brodie,  Chas.  Henry 
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Mitchell,  G.  W.  Anthony,  Henry  Calvert,  J.  Bostock,  and  J.  A. 
Hammersley,  chairman. 

After  many  meetings  of  this  council  for  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  many  wearisome  though  unavoidable  delays,  a con- 
stitution was  formulated,  rules  and  regulations  were  passed  and 
legalized,  and  finally,  on  November  14,  1859,  l^e  Manchester 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  fully  established  by  the  significant  ope- 
ration of  electing  a treasurer,  without  whom,  or  at  least  without 
that  which  gives  this  useful  officer  his  title,  no  society  can  be 
firmly  founded. 

At  this  time  the  Manchester  Academy,  like  certain  American 
regiments  we  read  of,  consisted  entirely  of  officers,  being  com- 
posed only  of  the  committee  elected  at  the  meeting  before  men- 
tioned. A fortnight  after  the  establishment  of  the  Academy,  some 
thirteen  artists  and  architects  made  application  to  become  mem- 
bers, and  were  duly  elected.  This  number  was  much  augmented 
the  following  session.  The  council,  wishing  to  establish  the  society 
on  the  firm  and  substantial  basis  already  suggested,  sought  the  aid 
of  the  wealthy  lovers  of  art  in  Manchester.  Unfortunately  for  our 
Academy  this  love  of  art  was  of  so  abstract  a character,  and  had  its 
seat  so  far  removed  from  the  pocket,  that  very  little  resulted  from 
an  appeal  to  it ; some  thirty  odd  pounds  was  all  that  accrued  to 
the  treasury  from  this  source ; of  this  sum  twenty  pounds  were 
contributed  by  our  venerable  representative  in  Parliament,  Sir 
Thomas  Bazley.  Even  this  small  capital  was  not  by  any  means 
despised,  for  with  the  addition  of  the  subscriptions  of  its  members, 
aided  by  the  freely-given  labour  and  attention  of  its  council,  and 
also  by  the  considerate  kindness  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Man- 
chester Institution,  the  Academy  was  enabled  to  meet  the  expense 
of  establishing  a life-class,  which,  before  the  first  annual  meeting, 
was  in  full  operation,  became  a great  source  of  usefulness  and 
strength  to  the  Academy,  and  has  up  to  the  present  time  continued 
to  afford  a valuable  means  of  study  and  advancement  by  giving 
facilities  and  advantages  otherwise  unobtainable  to  all  the  earnest 
workers  in  our  ranks,  many  of  whom  have  now  attained  a national 
celebrity,  and  are  not  unprepared  to  acknowledge  a considerable 
amount  of  indebtedness  to  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
It  will  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to  mention  that  the  hours 
allowed  for  study  in  the  life-classes  have  this  session  been  mate- 
rially increased — the  time  afforded  the  ladies  being  doubled,  that 
of  the  gentlemen  being  increased  by  one-third  of  the  time  pre- 
viously allowed. 

For  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  the  Academy  sought  for 
little  or  no  public  recognition  in  its  corporate  capacity;  but  a new 
departure  was  taken  on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  meeting, 
November  30,  1865,  by  holding  a conversazione,  when  a multitude 
of  works,  chiefly  unffamed  drawings  and  sketches,  were  exhibited 
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for  that  night  and  (by  special  request)  the  three  following  days. 
This  arrangement  continued  for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  time 
of  exhibition  was  extended  to  five  days ; the  works  being  still,  as 
a rule,  unframed. 

At  the  annual  conversazione  of  March  2,  1870,  when  the 
Academy  numbered  altogether  about  forty — members,  associates, 
and  students  inclusive — another  forward  move  was  made  by  having 
the  works  all  framed  ; a large  number  of  plain,  ungilt  wood 
frames  were  brought  into  use  for  the  water-colour  drawings  and 
studies,  these  frames  being  the  property  of  the  Academy  and 
loaned  to  exhibitors.  These  ungilt  frames  have  long  ago  been 
relegated  to  the  region  of  forgotten  things.  This  year  of  which  I 
speak,  1870,  a suite  of  three  rooms  was  occupied  for  the  con- 
versazione and  exhibition,  and,  for  the  first  time,  very  satisfactory 
sales  of  work  took  place. 

These  exhibitions  became  yearly  more  important  in  quantity 
and  quality  of  work,  and  the  public  began  to  take  so  great  an 
interest  in  them  that  in  1874  it  became  necessary  to  issue  a printed 
catalogue,  the  pictures  prior  to  this  having  been  designated  by 
the  rudimentary  device  of  affixing  a written  description  in  the 
corner  of  each  frame. 

The  duration  of  the  exhibition  was  afterwards  extended  from 
five  to  ten  days,  and  last  spring  was  increased  at  a bound  to  one 
month,  the  collection  now  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  the 
usual  public  exhibitions  of  pictures  in  which  massive  gold  frames 
are  in  the  ascendant,  and  plain  ones  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  primary  consequence,  and  most  truly  beneficial  result,  of 
these  exhibitions  is  the  exposition  of  the  individual  and  collective 
development  that  has  taken  place  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
they  consist  almost  entirely  of  works  executed  within  that  period. 
The  number  and  importance  of  the  exhibits  have  increased,  con- 
currently with  the  increase  of  members,  from  a few  score  such 
as  I have  described,  until  now,  this  spring,  the  number  reaches 
five  hundred  and  twenty-two,  a great  many  being  of  large 
proportions,  so  that  they  have  overflowed  the  usual  limits 
of  space,  and  we  have  been  forced  to  occupy  yet  another 
room.  The  most  gratifying  factor  of  the  Academy’s  progress 
to  report  is  that  up  to  last — disastrous  and  exceptional — year 
the  pecuniary  success  had  kept  pace  with  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  advance  of  these  exhibitions,  the  sales  having  risen 
from  ;jf825  in  1874,  which  was  then  considered  a very  suc- 
cessful year,  to  the  very  considerable  sum  of  1^9 2 9 in  1878. 

This  proof  of  progress,  the  political  economist  may  say,  is  the 
true  gauge  of  the  effective  influence  of  the  Academy  on  the  art 
appreciation  of  the  locality.  This  view  of  the  question,  though 
plausible  and  business-like  and  partly  true,  is  not  entirely  so,  and 
I take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  it ; for  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
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that  the  gauge  of  progress  in  the  appreciation  of  art,  either  in  the 
individual  or  the  mass,  is  to  be  found  in  the  power  of  purchase  ; 
although  the  active  exercise  of  this  force  is  a most  effective  means 
of  extending  the  influence  and  hastening  the  progress  of  art 
everywhere. 

In  assessing  the  value  of  the  power  of  the  Manchester  Academy 
as  an  educational  instrument,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
radiating  influence  of  every  atom  in  the  mass  composing  the 
general  body  gains  strength  by  association,  being  stimulated  and 
incited  to  greatest  activity  by  the  healthy  spirit  of  emulation  and 
friendly  rivalry  that  is  engendered  by  frequent  intercourse,  and  by 
the  many  professional  critical  discussions  that  take  place  during 
our  annual  assembly  of  artists  at  the  spring  exhibitions,  which  are 
most  valuable  also  as  affording  a means  of  forming  a clear  judg- 
ment of  each  other’s  actual  and  relative  advancement ; for  artists 
as  a rule  are  severe  critics  even  of  their  own  work ; and  nothing 
is  so  well  calculated  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  an  unduly-preten- 
tious  artist,  who  is  not  irretrievably  lost  in  overweening  vanity,  as 
seeing  his  productions  hung  in  trying  juxtaposition  with  the  more 
able  work  of  his  associates.  If  every  individual  member  is  thus 
stimulated  and  improved,  and  has  his  faculties  cultivated  to  an 
increased  appreciation  of  art,  being  thus  yearly  able  to  exercise  a 
greater  single  influence  on  the  world  of  art,  what  must  be  the  effect 
to  the  collective  force  when  combined  and  exerted  at  once  at  the 
Academy’s  annual  gathering  of  work  and  workers? 

In  1878  the  Manchester  Academy  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity again  afforded  by  the  Corporation  of  Salford  to  make 
another  general  display  of  local  ability,  by  means  of  an  exhibition 
of  pictures  by  local  artists,  which  was  held  at  Peel  Park,  in  con- 
junction with,  but  separate  from,  the  inaugural  exhibition  of  the 
pictures  belonging  to  the  Salford  Public  Art  Gallery  and  a very 
valuable  loan  collection.  To  show  the  popular  appreciation  of 
this  combined  exhibition  I may  mention  that  four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  catalogues  were  sold,  and  it  was  computed 
that  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  passed  through 
the  rooms  during  the  ten  weeks  or  so  the  exhibition  remained 
open. 

That  the  Manchester  Academy  does  influence  very  largely  the 
appreciative  education  of  the  art-loving  portion  of  our  neighbouring 
community  is  abundantly  proved  by  many  indisputable  facts. 
Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  continued  growth  in  mem- 
bers, the  Academy  at  present  consisting  of  twelve  honorary  mem- 
bers, forty-eight  ordinary  members,  thirty-one  associates,  which 
includes  lady  exhibitors,  and  fifty-nine  students ; or  altogether 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  as  against  forty  in  1870,  which  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  desire  of  local  art  workers  to  aid  its  pro- 
gress or  share  its  advantages.  The  ever-increasing  crowd  of 
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artists,  literary  men,  and  connoisseurs  generally  that  evince  an 
irrepressible  desire  to  attend  its  annual  conversazione,  in  spite  of 
the  foreknown  consequent  physical  discomfort  experienced  in  its 
over-crowded  rooms,  shows  its  effect  on  an  important  section  of 
the  locality ; and  the  fact  that  that  accurate  barometer  of  popular 
feeling,  the  press,  has  continued  to  give  increasing  attention  to,  and 
notice  of,  its  exhibitions,  is  an  indicator  of  no  mean  significance. 

The  council  of  the  Academy  some  years  ago  were  reminded  that 
a considerable  amount  of  incoherent  talent  existed  in  Manchester, 
outside  the  Academy,  in  the  persons  of  many  able  lady  artists,  or 
rather,  as  they  now  elect  to  call  themselves,  women  painters ; so 
it  was  resolved  to  admit  them  into  the  Academy,  but  with  one 
important  restriction,  which  some  friends  of  the  Academy  desire 
to  see  removed,  namely — that  their  position  and  influence  in  the 
society  should  extend  no  further  than  associateship. 

During  last  year  a new  and  useful  addition  to  our  ordinary 
operations  was  inaugurated  by  the  introduction  of  the  lecturer  or 
essayist  on  two  occasions ; and  I trust  this  means  of  conveying 
information  and  instruction  will  become  a permanent  adjunct  to 
the  Academy’s  means  of  beneficial  influence. 

The  Manchester  Academy  has  always  in  its  government  been 
thoroughly  catholic  and  many  sided,  being  careful  to  give  no  pre- 
ference or  special  prominence  to  any  school,  or  to  foster  any  par- 
ticular system  or  technical  method  of  interpretation ; but  giving 
encouragement  to  every  honestly-working  member  of  its  body, 
leaving  all  to  determine  for  themselves  the  mode  in  which  they 
shall  make  known  to  the  outer  world  the  struggling  emotions  and 
aspirations  of  their  souls,  which  can  only  find  effective  visual  ex- 
pression, however  inadequately,  in  earnest  and  untrammelled  work. 

Having  now,  as  I feel,  very  feebly  touched  upon  a few  of  the 
aspects  under  which  the  subject  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  and 
necessarily  in  a very  incomplete  manner — for  it  would  take  more 
than  the  time  available  to  exhaust  the  account  of  any  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  the  Manchester  Academy  brings  its  influence  to 
bear  on  the  progress  of  the  art  appreciation  of  the  locality — I will 
conclude  by  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  Academy,  though 
it  may  never  aspire  to  the  influence  and  importance  of  some  of 
the  London  societies,  yet  has  a future  before  it  of  no  mean  oppor- 
tunity for  effective  good,  and  that  it  will  all  in  good  time  attain  an 
importance  and  become  a power  such  as  was  not  dreamed  of  by 
its  original,  and  many  of  them  yet  living,  founders  ; and  if  he  who 
has  added  a blade  to  the  verdure  of  earth  is  a benefactor  to  man- 
kind, so  they  whose  labours  have  tended  to  widen  the  circum- 
ference of  human  thought  and  endeavour,  although  they  live  not 
to  see  the  complete  measure  of  their  work,  may  rest  assured  that 
the  ordained  sequence  of  events  will  prove  they  have  not  lived  in 
vain. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  LOCAL  COLLECTIONS 
IN  THE  TOWN  LIBRARIES  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

BY  CHARLES  MADELEY, 

CURATOR  OF  THE  WARRINGTON  MUSEUM. 

[Read  November  24,  1879.] 

In  beginning  to  get  together  the  literature  of  his  own  locality 
the  collector  will  speedily  find  it  convenient  and,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  set  up  limits  in  certain  directions  in  order  that  the  collection 
may  fairly  answer  to  its  name,  and  these  boundaries  must  be  so 
placed  that  the  unity  and  interest  of  the  collection  shall  not  be 
dissipated  by  too  great  diffuseness.  Fortunately  the  question  of 
taste  does  not  arise.  All  printed  matters,  whether  “literature” 
or  not,  and  many  things  besides,  are  fish  for  the  collector’s  net. 
This  note  will  glance  at  some  of  the  limitations  desirable,  aiming 
to  provoke  discussion,  not  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  books  generally  looked  upon  as  local 
will  fall  under  one  of  the  four  following  heads  : — 

(1)  Books  whose  subject  is  local. 

(2)  Books  written  by  natives. 

As  to  these  two  classes,  there  will  probably  be  no  doubt.  But 
it  may  be  desirable  to  remember  that  not  only  books,  maps,  en- 
gravings, and  printed  matter  generally  should  be  sought  after,  but 
even  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  gather  up  manuscripts 
of  all  kinds,  especially  the  minute  books  of  extinct  societies, 
the  records  of  disestablished  corporations,  plans  of  estates  and 
deeds,  seals,  miniatures,  topographical  drawings,  architectural 
sketches— even  photographs,  if  no  more  permanent  record  can 
be  obtained. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  publications  in  regard  to  which 
the  good  rule  of  “keeping  everything  ” maybe  well  relaxed,  viz., 
reprints  of  articles  from  newspapers  or  other  serials.  These  it  is 
well  to  exclude,  under  certain  circumstances — that  is,  when  the 
reprint  is  exact,  and  the  serial  itself  is  already  in  the  library.  In 
such  case  a better  plan  is  to  catalogue  the  original  work  and  set 
out  the  local  articles.  This  serves  for  all  of  them,  whether  you 
have  reprints  or  not,  and  turns  what  you  have  into  disposable 
duplicates. 

(3)  Books  printed  or  published  locally.  Whether  or  not  a 
book  is  to  be  included  on  this  ground  will  often  be  a matter  of 
opinion.  The  objection  to  reprints  from  the  local  newspapers, 
where  they  are  generally  quite  as  easily  found,  again  appears. 
The  difference  in  value  between  a pamphlet  printed  before  the 
days  of  cheap  newspapers  and  one  printed  now  is  often  infinite, 
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for  this  reason.  Again,  it  is  a question  in  these  telegraphic  times, 
when  we  see  an  office  established  at  Crewe  in  order  to  print  a 
London  newspaper,  whether  all  the  volumes  printed  in  Lancashire 
should  be  considered  as  Lancashire  books.  Perhaps  a year 
might  be  suggested  having  regard  to  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty,  so  that  all  locally-printed  books  of  earlier  date  should 
pass,  but  that  more  recent  ones  should  be  examined  as  to  place 
of  publication  as  well. 

(4)  The  works  of  residents,  not  being  natives.  I hold  that  all 
the  works  of  a writer  which  are  issued  during  his  residence  in  the 
locality  should  be  collected;  but  that  all  later  or  earlier  issues 
should  be  strictly  excluded,  if  they  have  no  other  claim.  If  the 
latter  part  of  this  rule  were  not  followed  at  Warrington,  the  really 
local  portion  of  the  collection  would  be  crowded  out  by  the  mul- 
titudinous editions  of  The  Evenings  at  Home  and  Enfield’s  Speaker^ 
the  first  editions  of  which  are  nevertheless  badly  wanted.  (Advt.) 

These  are  some  of  the  bibliographical  landmarks  of  a collection 
of  local  literature  ; but  there  are  geographical  questions  also  to  be 
considered,  and  geographical  boundaries  to  be  defined,  if  the 
library  is  to  be  properly  representative.  We  have  in  fact  to  define 
the  locality  itself. 

The  first  idea  (short  of  a “Lancashire”  library)  that  occurs  is 
to  limit  the  collection  to  the  town  itself,  but  in  all  cases,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  to  do  so  will  be  found  impossible.  Every  town  has 
some  small  appanage  of  country  dependent  upon  it;  and  besides, 
the  natives  of  towns  have  not  written  all  the  good  books,  and  to 
leave  all  material  outside  the  borough  boundary  to  find  or  lose  its 
way  to  some  county  collection  is  to  leave  part  of  the  ground 
untilled,  or  rather  to  leave  some  of  the  best  of  the  crop  ungathered. 
The  alternative  is  to  include  that  nonentity,  the  “ neighbourhood,” 
and  we  say,  for  instance,  that  we  have  a collection  of  books 
relating  to  Warrington  and  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  proper  plan.  The  libraries  which  have  the  means  or  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a good  county  collection  are  so  few  (I  count 
three  at  the  most),  whilst  there  is  sufficient  matter  everywhere  to 
form  a good  local  collection  peculiar  to  the  district  worked  by 
each  library.  It  is  obvious  also  that  the  work  will  be  more 
thoroughly  done  by  each  librarian  hunting  a small  country,  than 
by  two  or  three  attempting  independently  to  cover  the  whole  of 
Lancashire. 

The  main  object  of  this  note  is  to  propose  that  every  free 
library  should  assume  to  itself  a certain  amount  of  territory  as  its 
district,  and  to  offer  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  that  may 
be  done.  The  method  often  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  natural 
history  collectors  is  to  draw  a circle  of  so  many  miles  radius.  But 
this  is  not  a natural  way ; it  would  leave  great  patches  of  country 
out  in  the  cold,  and  where  libraries  are  situated  within  short  dis- 
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tances  of  each  other  would  lead  to  consequences  that  are  painful 
to  think  of.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  our  friends  at  Stockport 
drew  their  circle  with  a radius  of  seven  miles  ! A better  basis 
will  be  found  in  the  ordinary  divisions  of  the  land,  and  of  these 
divisions  the  parish  and  the  hundred  are  most  convenient,  have 
most  reference  to  the  old  connections  of  places,  and  are  well 
known.  What  we  want  then  is  such  a distribution  of  territory, 
based  on  these  divisions,  as  shall  provide  a district  for  each 
library,  and  that  the  districts  shall  comprise  the  whole  of  the  two 
counties.  If  we  can  arrive  at  this  result,  each  librarian  will  be 
able  to  study  and  watch  his  own  district,  readers  will  know  where 
they  are  most  likely  to  find  what  they  want,  and  not  the  least 
advantage  will  be  to  indicate  to  the  noble  army  of  donors  the 
appropriate  direction  of  that  force  of  gravity  which  we  are  told  is 
felt  so  strongly  by  the  private  collections  of  the  country. 

In  order  then  to  lead  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  without 
which  no  agreement  is  likely  to  be  come  to,  I have  prepared  the 
following  outline  of  such  an  allotment  of  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  together  with  rough  sketch  maps  showing  the 
result.  I must  apologize  beforehand  for  the  blunders  into  which 
I have  doubtless  been  led  by  ignorance  of  local  interests  and 
natural  affinities — which  ignorance  I have  been  unable,  for  want 
of  time,  to  correct  (as  I intended)  by  correspondence  with  my 
fellow-librarians  in  the  two  counties. 

There  are  obvious  difficulties  at  the  outset  caused  by  the  absence 
of  libraries  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  our  district, 
when  compared  with  the  congeries  or  constellation  which  has 
been  formed  in  the  eastern  border.  But  these  difficulties  will  pro- 
bably prove  to  a great  extent  imaginary.  The  deficiency  of  popu- 
lation, which  is  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  libraries,  will  no  doubt 
be  accompanied  by  a similar  deficiency  in  typographical  produc- 
tion. And  in  North  Lancashire,  at  any  rate,  the  want  will  no 
doubt  be  supplied  through  the  munificent  gift  of  the  Harris  trustees 
to  the  Preston  Free  Library.  Preston  will  now  have  the  means 
of  creating  a great  North  Lancashire  library,  the  materials  for 
which  are  singularly  rich  and  varied.  The  history  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  and  the  literature  of  the  Lake  District  will  come 
fairly  within  its  scope,  and.  will  be  alone  sufficient  to  give  it  an 
unique  position. 

To  begin,  then.  To  Preston  I propose  to  assign  the  hundreds 
of  Lonsdale  and  Amounderness,  with  the  western  parishes  of  the 
hundred  of  Leyland. 

The  library  at  Blackpool,  as  yet  only  in  embryo,  will  find  an 
obvious  and  interesting  district  in  the  Fylde ; to  be  subtracted 
from  the  Northern  division. 

Continuing  by  the  East,  Blackburn  will  naturally  take  the 
parish  of  that  name,  with  the  other  parishes  forming  the  lower 
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division  of  the  hundred  of  Blackburn,  and  also  the  parish  of  Rib- 
chester,  which  is  almost  surrounded  thereby. 

Clitheroe  will  take  the  great  parish  of  Whalley  as  it  now 
stands. 

Rochdale,  the  parish  of  Rochdale. 

Bury  and  Oldham  (someday)  their  own  parishes,  with  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Middleton  in  addition  respectively. 

Manchester  and  Salford.  These  two  libraries  being  in  the 
same  parish,  and  also  (I  hasten  to  say)  in  the  same  hundred,  it  is 
impossible  to  divide  their  work  topographically;  but  perhaps,  as 
the  cookery  books  say,  “another  way”  may  be  found.  The  dis- 
trict suggested  for  them  both  includes  the  parishes  of  Ashton, 
Manchester,  Prestwich,  Eccles,  and  Flixton. 

Bolton  will  take  the  parishes  of  Bolton  and  Dean. 

Wigan,  its  own  parish,  with  Eccleston,  Standish,  Chorley,  and 
also  Leyland.  The  last-named  parish  could  perhaps  be  taken  by 
Darwen,  for  which,  as  well  as  to  Heywood,  I am  unable,  for  want 
of  local  knowledge,  to  suggest  any  district. 

Warrington,  the  parishes  of  Warrington,  Winwick,  and  Leigh ; 
and  as  Warrington  has  equally  close  connections  over  the  water, 
and  there  is  no  competing  library  on  that  side,  it  is  necessary  to 
assign  to  it  a district  in  Cheshire  also. 

St.  Helens,  the  parishes  of  Prescot  and  Huyton. 

Liverpool,  the  river  and  sea  side  parishes  from  Childwall  to 
Altcar,  with  Hallsall  and  Aughton. 

Southport,  the  parishes  of  North  Meols  and  Ormskirk. 

In  Cheshire  the  districts  must  be  expressed  in  hundreds,  not  in 
parishes,  except  in  the  east. 

Stockport  should  appropriate  the  northern  parishes  of  the 
hundred  of  Macclesfield,  namely,  Mottram,  Stockport,  Cheadle, 
Northenden,  and  Wilmslow. 

Macclesfield,  the  great  parish  of  Prestbury,  with  Gawsworth, 
Taxal,  and  Alderley,  and  the  whole  hundred  of  Northwich. 

Warrington,  in  addition  to  its  Lancashire  district  already 
named,  takes  the  hundred  of  Bucklow. 

Chester,  the  hundreds  of  Broxton,  Eddisbury,  and  Nantwich; 
and  it  seems  almost  a duty,  on  account  of  associations  old  and 
new,  for  Chester  to  form  the  representative  library  for  North 
Wales. 

Crewe,  when  it  has  its  library,  will  relieve  Macclesfield  and 
Chester  of  part  of  their  overgrown  districts  by  taking  charge  of 
Northwich  and  Nantwich  hundreds. 

Finally,  Birkenhead  has  a compact  and  natural  district  in 
Wirrall. 
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THE  CHEAPENING  OF  BOOKS. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  on  January  19,  1880,  read  a communication 
on  the  Cheapening  of  Books.  He  directed  attention  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  evidence  on  the  subject  in  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Copyright,  which  sat  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary sessions  of  1876  and  1877.  The  fact  of  the  greater 
cheapness  of  books  in  America  was  brought  out  with  striking 
effect  by  the  several  witnesses,  including  Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  who 
has  travelled  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ; Mr.  G.  H. 
Putnam,  a member  of  the  well-known  publishing  firm  in  New 
York ; and  Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer,  the  permanent  secretary  of  our 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Dicey  said  that  in  America  there  was  an 
enormous  body  of  readers,  who  in  the  mass  were  not  wealthy,  but 
they  bought  what  are  here  called  cheap  editions.  What  may  be 
termed  the  modern  classics  of  England,  the  best  books  by  living 
authors,  copyright  or  no  copyright,  can  be  bought  in  the  States 
at  a very  low  figure  indeed.  Mr.  Putnam  said  they  had  cheap 
editions  in  America  as  soon  as  a book  is  published,  but  in  England 
people  had  to  wait  one,  two,  or  three  years  for  editions  at  a 
moderate  price.  American  publishers  try  at  once  to  reach  the 
needs  of  the  popular  class,  who  are  only  able  to  pay  a small 
price,  but  the  course  which  the  English  publishers  take  in  that 
respect  appears  to  be  a kind  of  second  thought.  Mr.  Farrer,  who 
is  an  advocate  of  free  trade  in  publishing,  and  would  allow  any 
publisher  to  issue  any  work  on  payment  of  a royalty  to  the 
author,  said  that  as  a matter  of  public  policy  and  in  the  interests 
of  education,  of  publishers,  and  of  authors,  it  was  pre-eminently 
desirable  that  the  best  books  should  be  obtainable  in  this  country 
as  soon  as  published,  in  the  same  way  as  in  America.  The 
eminent  English  publishers  who  were  examined  before  the  Royal 
Commission — Messrs.  John  Murray,  the  Longmans,  John  Black- 
wood, and  others — were  all  disposed  to  stand  upon  the  ancient 
ways,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  existing  system  in  England,  of 
high-priced  books  first  and  cheaper  editions  afterwards,  was  the 
only  one  possible.  They  did  this  avowedly  in  the  interests  of 
the  authors,  and  were  apparently  quite  unable  to  see  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  meet  the  needs  and  means  of  the  consumer  at  a 
rate  which  would  prove  still  more  remunerative  to  authors  and 
publishers  than  the  existing  conservative  and  high-priced  system. 
Reference  was  then  made  to  a recent  correspondence  in  the  Daily 
News  on  the  earnings  of  novelists,  in  the  course  of  which  certain 
men  of  letters  wrote  to  say  that  they  w’ouldn’t  so  much  mind  the 
smallness  of  the  profits  which  were  generally  made  by  novelists 
(if  made  at  all)  for  their  early  works,  if  they  could  only  get  their 
money  in  something  like  decent  time.  But  publishers  only  made 
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Up  their  books  every  six  months,  during  which  time  the  anxious 
author  is  kept  in  suspense,  and  then  they  exasperatingly  paid  any 
divisible  surplus  or  profit  to  the  author  by  means  of  three-months 
and  six-months  bills.  Whereupon  “ An  Old  Bookseller  ” closed 
the  correspondence  by  a letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  long 
credit  taken  by  bookbuyers  was  the  real  cause  of  the  evil,  and 
that  it  was  shown  at  a meeting  of  retail  booksellers  in  London, 
called  by  Messrs.  Longman,  that  the  average  credit  taken  by 
booksellers  throughout  England  was  two  years,  and  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  nearly  three.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  by 
substituting  a ready-money  for  the  credit  system,  bookbuyers  might 
themselves  materially  alter  the  aspect  and  conditions  of  the  book 
trade. 

The  subject  was  discussed  on  four  evenings  during  the  session. 
On  February  9,  1880,  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  read  a paper  on  the 
Prices  of  American  Books,  in  which  he  showed  by  quotations  from 
the  lists  of  American  and  English  publishers  that  the  American 
claim  of  cheapness,  as  advanced  in  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Copyright,  could  not  be  completely  sub- 
stantiated. For  new  books,  especially  the  writings  of  native 
authors,  the  prices  were  quite  as  high  as  those  charged  in  England. 

Mr.  Nodal,  on  March  8,  returned  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  cite 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  favour  of  the  views  which 
he  had  previously  advanced.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  an  article  on  Copy- 
right, in  the  March  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review^  began  by  a 
reference  to  the  “industrial  and  literary  revolution”  effected  by 
Michel  Levy,  and  which  Mr.  Arnold  said  might  “ be  summed  up 
in  two  words — cheap  books.”  These  books  were  shapely,  well 
printed,  well  margined,  agreeable  to  look  upon,  and  clear  to  read, 
and  cost  in  general  two  shillings  and  sixpence  or  three  shillings  a 
volume  instead  of  eight  shillings  or  nine  shillings.  French  authors 
thought  at  first  that  this  cheapening  of  their  books  threatened  their 
interests ; but,  as  George  Sand  had  shown,  the  authors  of  good 
books  had  largely  profited  by  the  revolution,  and  good  literature 
had  largely  supplanted  bad  and  middling  literature.  Michel  Levy 
had  proved  that  there  is  a need  for  cheaper  books,  and  that  authors 
and  publishers  may  comply  with  it.  and  yet  not  be  losers.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  goes  on  to  review  the  evidence  of  the  English 
Copyright  Commission,  and  one  of  his  chief  deductions  from  it 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  :■ — “ As  our  nation 
grows  more  civilized,  as  a real  love  of  reading  comes  to  prevail 
more  widely,  the  system  which  keeps  up  the  present  exorbitant 
price  of  new  books  in  England,  the  system  of  lending  libraries, 
from  which  books  are  hired,  will  be  seen  to  be,  as  it  is,  eccentric, 
artificial,  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  a machi- 
nery for  the  multiplication  and  protection  of  bad  literature,  and 
for  keeping  good  books  dear.  . . . Our  present  prices  are  pro- 
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hibitive.  . . . The  signal  innovation  necessary,  as  in  France, 
is  the  three-shilling  book ; although,  of  course,  the  price  of  our 
new  works  in  octavo  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  shillings  a volume  will 
also  have  to  be  reduced  in  proportion.  If  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
done,  if  the  system  of  our  book  trade  remains  as  it  is,  dissatisfac- 
tion, not  loud  and  active  at  present,  will  grow  and  stir  more  and 
more,  and  will  certainly  end  by  menacing,  in  spite  of  whatever 
conclusion  the  Royal  Commission  may  now  adopt  and  proclaim, 
the  proprietary  right  of  the  author.”  Mr.  Nodal,  in  replying  to 
the  remarks  of  various  members,  said  he  wished  to  break  down 
what  he  would  call  the  Toryism  of  the  English  publishers — the 
system  under  which  they  have  worked  for  the  last  half  century  or 
more,  obstinately  refusing  to  see  that  there  is  any  better  way  than 
the  worn-out  rut  of  routine  in  which  they  have  been  moving. 
Macaulay’s  History  was  originally  published  at  sixteen 

shillings  a volume.  It  was  anticipated  with  keen  interest;  its  publi- 
cation was  a national  event ; and  the  sale  was  undoubtedly  large. 
But  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  its  issue  at  five  shillings  a volume 
would  have  been  quite  as  remunerative,  if  not  more  so,  to  the 
publisher  and  author,  as  the  sale  would  have  been  immense.  The 
enormous  sale  of  Mr.  Green’s  Short  History  of  England  was  a 
proof  that  a really-good  new  book,  at  a moderate  price,  would 
meet  with  a wide  and  a profitable  acceptance.  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy’s  recently-published  History  of  Our  Oivn  Times  was 
another  illustration  of  the  irritating  unwisdom  of  high  prices.  At 
five  shillings  instead  of  sixteen  shillings  a volume,  thousands 
would  have  sold  instead  of  hundreds  or  tens,  and  valuable  infor- 
mation would  have  widely  circulated  at  a moment  when  the  work 
containing  it  was  fresh  from  the  author’s  brain.  The  great  object 
to  aim  at  was  to  bring  the  highest  art  and  thought  of  the  day  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  people  of  the  day.  Authors  should 
reach  their  audiences  whilst  their  thoughts  are  alive  and  pulsating 
with  the  contemporary  feeling  and  emotion  of  the  hour.  Under 
the  existing  publishing  system  a generation  rises  and  grows  old 
before  it  can  enjoy  by  purchase  the  work  of  the  best  living  authors; 
and  it  is  only  by  needlessly-slow  degrees  that  the  writings  of  our 
Tennysons,  Thackerays,  Ruskins,  and  Darwins  reach  down  to 
and  influence  the  thoughtful,  the  studious,  and  the  younger  minds 
of  the  age. 


MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Traice,  on  March  i,  1880,  narrated  the  rise  and 
history  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  which  was  opened  in 
the  first  week  in  October,  1838,  in  the  Royal  Institution.  It  was 
locally  self-supporting  until  1842,  when  Parliament  having  voted 
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;£'i 0,000  to  aid  the  study  of  design  in  the  provinces  a grant  of 
was  made  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Manchester  school. 
At  the  period  when  the  first  contribution  from  Government  was 
received  the  local  subscriptions  and  donations  amounted  to  nearly 
;^30o  a year,  and  the  yearly  average  of  the  contributions  from  the 
date  of  its  foundation  up  to  the  present  time  was  little  short  of 
that.  In  1843  it  became  a Government  school  proper,  and  it 
was  noteworthy  that,  referring  to  one  of  the  new  regulations  im- 
posed by  the  London  Council,  it  was  stated  that  classes  should  be 
formed  for  the  “ study  of  drawing  and  designing  as  a branch  of 
polite  education  to  those  who  have  no  intention  of  making  either 
high  art  or  industrial  art  a profession.”  That  showed  that  at 
that  early  period  the  expediency  of  throwing  open  the  schools  to 
all  who  had  any  artistic  aspirations  had  been  recognized.  Since 
1861  the  aid  received  from  Government,  based  on  what  were 
technically  called  “results,”  had  varied  from  ^60  tO;^25o;  and 
on  the  average  of  ten  years  it  had  seldom  exceeded  a sixth  of  the 
income  of  the  school,  which  in  1879  was  ;£i,552.  Hitherto  at 
the  Royal  Institution  they  had  not  had  any  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  aims  of  the  school.  The  space  was  quite 
inadequate,  and  the  lighting  most  unsatisfactory.  In  the  building 
about  to  be  erected  in  Cavendish  Street  those  defects  would  exist 
no  longer;  and  if  not  immediately,  at  least  in  the  lapse  of  a few 
years,  he  anticipated  both  a great  expansion  of  the  work  of  the 
school  and  a far  higher  motive  for  persistent  study  by  the  best 
class  of  pupils. 


SYDNEY  SMITH  AS  A SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

The  Rev.  Stuart  J.  Reid,  on  March  8,  1880,  read  a paper  on 
Sydney  Smith  as  a Social  Reformer.  Sydney  Smith,  he  said, 
evidently  felt  that  he  was  bound  not  merely  to  tell  the  truth  but 
to  make  the  truth  tell.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  has 
pointed  out,  that  for  anything  requiring  fine  nicety  of  speculation, 
long  elaborateness  of  deduction,  or  evanescent  sharpness  of 
distinction,  neither  his  style  nor  his  mind  were  fit,  for  he  had  no 
patience  for  long  argument,  no  acuteness  for  delicate  precision, 
and  no  fangs  for  recondite  research.  His  power  lay  in  his  keen 
sense  of  justice,  in  his  magnificent  courage,  in  his  hard-headed 
common-sense,  and  in  the  spontaneous  play  of  his  fancy,  even 
when  dealing  with  subjects  as  abstract  as  education,  or  as  prosaic 
as  the  Poor  Laws — topics  which  in  ordinary  handling  were  usually 
as  dry  as  dust.  Sydney  Smith  possessed  a vivid  perception  of 
the  inherent  grotesqueness  of  particular  events,  and  no  man  was 
better  able  than  he  to  explode  a current  fallacy,  to  pull  to  pieces 
ordinary  sophistries,  or  to  prick  the  latest  social  bubble.  At  the 
same  time,  his  wit  was  always  under  the  restraint  of  good  taste. 
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and  he  was  too  generous  a man  ever  to  indulge  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  feelings  of  others.  Some  of  the  happiest  jests  of  Sydney  Smith 
were  directed  against  his  own  order,  and  he  found  the  same  pecu- 
liar delight  in  startling  drowsy  dignitaries  as  mischievous  boys 
find  in  frightening  old  women  with  crackers  of  run-away  knocks ; 
but  then  his  motive  was  better,  and  at  such  moments  he  blessed 
his  stars  that  the  roads  of  duty  and  pleasure  were,  for  once, 
identical.  If  he  was  too  kind  a man  ever  to  sport  with  the 
feelings  of  others,  he  was  too  good  a man  ever  to  be  profane. 
Few  men  have  done  more  than  this  keen  but  kindly  critic  to 
enlighten  and  enlarge  public  opinion,  and  to  create  a social 
atmosphere  generous  to  virtue,  but  fatal  to  oppression.  “ Ah  ! 
Mr.  Smith,”  said  a Romish  dignitary  to  Sydney  on  one  occasion, 
“ you  have  such  a way  of  putting  things  ! ” Let  it  be  remembered 
that  Sydney  Smith  always  employed  his  wonderful  art  of  putting 
things  to  put  things  right  j that  he  was  the  champion  of  Catholic 
Emancipation;  that  he  sought  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts ; that  he  befriended  the  poor  climbing  boys ; 
that  he  poured  scorn  upon  the  iniquitous  game  laws ; that  he 
pleaded  for  the  education  of  the  neglected,  the  elevation  of  the 
fallen,  the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved,  and  that  in  a thousand 
other  ways  he  threw  his  great  influence  in  favour  of  every  measure 
in  the  State  or  movement  in  the  Church  which  could  advance  the 
honour  of  England  or  broaden  the  liberties  of  her  people.  There 
are  always  people  sufficiently  stupid  to  regard  a humourist,  how- 
ever wise,  only  as  a superior  kind  of  clown.  Most  of  us  know, 
however,  that  in  every  circus  there  are  more  clowns  around  the 
ring  than  within  it,  just  as  in  every  theatre  than  those  which  bear 
that  character  upon  the  stage.  The  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  will 
always  make  its  own  welcome ; but  whilst  we  give  it  merry 
greeting,  let  us  not  neglect  the  weightier  claims  of  the  wisdom  to 
which  it  gave  point.  All  honour  to  a man  who  wore  for  nigh 
fourscore  years  the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life,  and  who 
always  used  his  dangerous  and  dazzling  gifts  to  prepare  the  way 
for  truth,  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  sorrowful,  and  to  inspire 
the  oppressor  with  fear  and  the  oppressed  with  hope. 


WILLIAM  HULL. 

The  session  of  the  Club  was  brought  to  a close  on  Monday 
evening,  April  19,  by  a conversazione.  The  special  feature  was 
the  exhibition  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  drawings  and  sketches 
by  the  late  William  Hull,  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Read 
Wilkinson,  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  over  a thousand 
drawings  by  the  lamented  artist.  The  examples  shown  comprised 
the  Oxford  series,  seventeen  in  number,  including  views  of  High 
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Street,  the  Castle  and  Mill,  the  City  from  Hincksey  and  from 
Headington  Hill,  and  several  of  the  colleges  ; the  Cambridge 
series,  eleven  in  number,  four  of  them  being  views  of  St.  John’s 
College  and  St.  John’s  Bridge  ; four  bits  from  Whitby  ; many 
from  the  English  Lake  Country;  drawings  of  Edwinstowe,  Rowsley, 
Hornby,  Windsor,  Bangor,  Trefrw,  Llandudno,  Miller’s  Dale,  and 
Dunham  ; and  studies  in  pencil  of  trees,  sheep,  and  London 
streets.  The  collection  conveyed  a fairly  adequate  impression  of 
the  variety  of  Mr.  Hull’s  work,  of  his  amazing  industry,  the 
closeness  of  his  study  of  nature,  and  the  quiet  reposeful  charm 
which  is  the  distinctive  “ note  ” of  his  art.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  Mr.  Wilkinson  read  a memorial  notice  of  the  deceased 
painter. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  after  giving  some  particulars  of  Mr.  Hull’s 
last  days  and  burial,  said  the  late  artist  had  undergone  a long, 
severe,  difficult,  and  laborious  course  of  technical  training  of  eye 
and  hand,  and  had  to  wait  long  and  patiently  for  the  day  of 
recognition,  which  came  to  him  but  slowly  at  last. 


Alas  ! the  world  too  oft  unheeding  slights 
The  liveried  angel  that  its  glory  lights, 

And  while  it  takes  the  brightness  for  its  own, 
Leaves  those  who  struck  it  forth  to  grieve  alone. 


Like  a true  lover,  no  difficulty  could  discourage  Hull,  no  cold 
shouldering  make  him  waver,  no  worldly  wisdom  turn  him  aside, 
for  he  had—  j 

To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ; but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue. 


I know  no  artist  who  has  had  his  life  moulded  to  a greater  extent 
by  our  illustrious  poet  Wordsworth  than  William  Hull.  You  will 
find  in  his  works  the  same  love  of  simple  truthfulness  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  works  of  the  poet.  Their  minds  were  both 
attuned  to  the  same  uplifting  harmonies.  Many  exquisite  ex- 
amples of  our  artist’s  work  are  found  in  beautifully  minute 
drawings  of  leaves,  ferns,  reeds,  “ a violet  by  a mossy  stone,” 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  ships,  clouds,  a spray  of  hawthorn,  or  a 
sprig  of  holly.  I think  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
carefully  worked  pen-and-ink  sketches  ever  done  by  the  hand  of 
Hull  were  those  he  contributed  to  the  volumes  of  the  Letherbrow 
Club.*  Let  me  call  attention  specially  to  the  delicate  work, 
exhibited  here,  of  various  studies  of  common  things.  Nature 


* This  society  of  art  students  consisted  of  Thomas  Letherbrow,  Joseph 
Perrin,  William  Hull,  William  Morton,  George  Hayes,  J.  D.  Watson,  and 
David  Holt.  The  last-named  died  on  the  26th  of  April,  1880,  only  five  weeks 
after  his  old  colleague,  W.  Hull. 
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never  slurs  her  work — the  tiniest  insect,  the  smallest  flower  are 
equally  elaborated  with  the  noblest  creature  or  stellar  systems. 
Only  by  patient,  loving  study  did  Hull  arrive  at  his  wonderfully 
varied  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  realm  of  form.  I consider  him 
to  have  been  richly  endowed  as  a draughtsman.  His  greatest 
gift  was  as  a worker  with  the  point.  In  this  region  he  may  be 
justly  ranked  high  as  an  artist.  His  colouring  was  often  feeble — 
he  was  not  a colourist — but  he  was  never  false,  and  rarely  con- 
ventional. Ruskin,  who  had  a regard  for  Hull,  said  to  him  when 
shown  the  Oxford  drawings,  “Why  are  you  afraid  of  colour?” 
Avhich  is  confirmation  of  what  I have  said.  In  one  other  aspect, 
too,  I find  that  our  artist  had  some  spiritual  relation  to  the  poet. 
We  all  remember  how  Wordsworth’s  sojourn  in  London  has  left 
our  language  enriched  by  his  noble  sonnet,  written  on  Westminster 

Bridge  . Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair. 

Has  not  our  artist  painted  some  architectural  sonnets  for  us  during 
his  visits  to  Whitby,  Rochester,  Oxford,  and,  last,  Cambridge  ? 
There  are  also  several  beautiful  pencil  drawings  of  Fleet  Street 
and  Ludgate  Hill  which  have  upon  them  “ the  consecration  and 
the  poet’s  dream.”  It  was  in  these  quaint  old  cities  that  he  sought 
his  rest  in  change,  and  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  he  had 
been  working  assiduously  at  the  series  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
views  which  we  have  around  us  this  evening.  I believe  time, 
which  Schiller  says  “is  man’s  good  angel,”  will  bring  the  name  of 
William  Hull  to  greater  prominence  in  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  made  the  pencil  and  palette  illustrious,  and  that  the  more 
he  is  known  the  stronger  hold  will  he  gain  upon  the  appreciative 
affection  of  all  lovers  of  truth  and  beauty. 

The  President  (Mr.  Milner)  briefly  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
members  in  literature  and  journalism,  apart  from  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  proceedings  of  the  Club,  as  showing  the  activity  which 
now  distinguishes  Manchester  as  a literary  centre. 
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Paper  boards.  Price  4^^ 1875. 

Very  much  above  the  average  of  such  productions.  Many  of  the  papers  possess  a 
permanent  value,  none  of  them  is  without  interest.  . . . We  can  strongly  recommend 

the  volume. — Westminster  Review,  Oct.,  1875. 
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A very  interesting  and  instructive  volume. — Preston  Chronicle,  Sep.  30,  1876. 

The  collection  contains  several  good  papers,  notably  those  on  the  circulation  of  periodicals 
in  Manchester,  and  on  Pepys’  sj'stem  of  shorthand. — Westminster  Review,  April,  1877. 

PAPERS.  Vol.  III.  Session  1876-7. 

Price,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  1877. 

PAPERS.  Vol.  IV.  Session  1877-8. 

With  Illustrations  from  original  drawings,  by  R.  G. 
Somerset,  William  Meredith,  Christopher  Blacklock, 
Walter  Tomlinson,  and  Elias  Bancroft;  portrait  of 
Butterworth,  the  mathematician;  and  two  views  of 
Clayton  Old  Hall. 

Price,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 1878. 

PAPERS.  Vol.  V.  Session  1878-9. 

With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Knight,  George  Hayes, 
Ward  Heys,  John  Houghton  Hague,  J.  H.  E.  Par- 
tington, J.  H.  Davies,  Christopher  Blacklock,  Walter 
Tomlinson,  Albert  Nicholson,  F.  A.  Winkfield,  and 
George  Evans;  an  etching  of  Halton  Castle,  and 
portrait  of  Richard  Roberts,  the  inventor. 

Price,  cloth,  75.  6d. 1879. 


' ' PUBLICATIONS. 

PAPERS.  Vol.VI.  Session  1879-80. 

With  Illustrations  by  William  Hull  and  William  Wa^lker. 

Price,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  ...  ..  ....  .1880. 

PROCEEDINGS  .of  the  MANCHESTER  LITERARY 
CLUB.  Session  1873-4.  (Out  of  print.)  ...  1874. 

THE  DIALECT  and  ARCHAISMS  of  LANCASHIRE 
By  J.  H.*  Nodal.  (Out  of  print.)  1873. 

BOOK  RARITIES  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  FREE 
LIBRARY.  By  Wm.  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L.  .Reprinted 
from.Vol.  I.  of  the  Club  Papers. 

Price  '^d. ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  1873* 

A GLOSSARY  of  the  LANCASHIRE  DIALECT.  By 
J.  H.  Nodal  and  George  Milner.  With  Etymological 
Notes  and  Illustrative  Passages  from  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English  Authors  and  from  writers  in  the  Dialect. 
Part  I,  containing  words  from  A to  E. 

Price  3L  6^.,  large  paper  7^.  6^. 1875. 

A very  important  and  valuable  work A most  important  contribution  to 

philological  literature. — Scotsman,  March  31,  1876. 

Not  merely  a collection  of  words,  but  illustrations  of  them  placed  in  chronological  order, 
ranging  from  Old  English  down  to  the  present  day.  The  work  thus  becomes  not  merely  a 
scientific  history  of  the  English  language,  but  throws  the  greatest  light  upon  many  passages 
of  our  older  authors. — Westminster  Review,  April,  1876. 

It  is  carefully  executed,  and  may  take  its  place  beside  the  well-known  glossaries  of 
Atkinson,  F orby.  Miss  Baker,  Barnes,  and  the  rest.  . . . The  most  valuable  part  lies 
in  the  illustrations  from  books  written  in  the  dialect  and  from  colloquial  usage. — Academy, 
July  I,  1876. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  LANCASHIRE  and  CHESHIRE. 
The  publications  of  the  two  Counties  during  1876. 

^Pnce  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1877* 

This  important  record.  Nothing  so  suggestive  and  so  really  useful  to  the  general  book- 
trade  as  this  Bibliography  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the 
provinces. — The  Bookseller,  for  September,  1877. 


LANCASHIRE  AUTHORS.  A List,  with  Brief  Biogra- 
phical and  Bibliographical  Notes.  Edited  by  Charles 
William  Sutton.  > 

Price  lo^.,  cloth  1876. 

The  rigid  accuracy  which  has  been  attempted  will  be  very  serviceable.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Sutton  on  the  successful  issue  of  his  enterprise. — Manchester  Guardian. 

This  excellent  manual.  It  will  save  the  librarian  and  the  student  an  incalculable  amount 
of  research  among  out-of-the-way  and  little  known  authorities  and  documents,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fresh  information,  chiefly  about  living  writers,  which  is  here  published  for  the  first  time. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Sutton  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  upon 
the  successful  and  thoroughly-satisfactory  accomplishment  of  an  arduous  undertaking. — 
Manchester  City  News. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

t , ■ . 

JOHN  RUSKIN  : A Bibliographical  Biography.  By 
- W.  Et  A.  Axo>{.  ' Reprinted  from  Vol.  V.  of  the  Club 
•Papers. 

_ ' Price ’6r/. ...  ’ 1879. 


to  t^e  iUanc^wtcr  Hiterarg  Cluti: 

ABEL  HEYWOOD  & SON,  Oldham  Street,  Manchester; 
. and  'Bookseller’s  Row,  London.  ' 
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